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ON  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH,  ITS  POWERS  AND  MINISTRY. 

Ov  yap  eavrovs  K^pucrtro/xei',  aXXa  Xpiarov  'irjo-ovv  Kvptov  eavrovs 
8e  dovXovs  vfimv  dia  'Iqarovv. — 2  Cor.  iv.  5. 

§  1.  OF  all  who  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
their  Master,  '  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  their  Faith,' 

there  are  scarcely  any  who  do  not  agree  in    /•«,„.„«„ 

T      TT-          .LI     -m       j          3  j.     i    Christian- 

regarding  Him  as  the  Founder  and  perpetual   ity  designed 

Head  of  a  religious  Society  also ; — as  having  to  be  a  so- 
instituted  and  designed  for  permanent  con-  f5.**.1  Re" 
tinuance  a  Community  or  system  of  Com 
munities  to  which  His  Disciples  here  on  earth  were  to 
belong.  The  religion  He  introduced  was  manifestly  de 
signed  by  Him, — and  so  understood  by  His  immediate 
followers, — to  be  a  social  Religion.1  It  was  not  merely  a 
revelation  of  certain  truths  to  be  received,  and  of  prac 
tical  rules  to  be  observed, — it  was  not  a  mere  system  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  to  be  embraced  by  each  individual 
independently  of  others;  and  in  which  his  agreement 
or  co-operation  with  any  others  would  be  accidental ;  as 
when  several  men  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  in 
some  Science,  or  have  adopted  the  same  system  of  Agri 
culture  or  of  Medicine ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  combination 
of  men  who  should  be  '  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,' 
— living  stones  of  one  Spiritual  Temple ;  '  edifying  '  (i.e. 
building  up) '  one  another  in  their  Faith  ' ; — and  brethren 
of  one  holy  Family. 

1  See  '  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-feeling ' :  Hampton  Lectures, 
Lect.  I. 


2  Christianity  a  Social  Beligion. 

This  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  as  it  is  called,  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  established,  was  proclaimed  (i.e.  preached) a 
by  His  forerunner  John  the  Baptist  as  *  at  hand.'  And 
the  same,  in  this  respect,  was  the  preaching  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  and  of  His  Disciples, — first  the  Twelve,  and 
afterwards  the.  Seventy, — whom  He  sent  out  during  His 
ministry  on  earth.  The  good  tidings  they  were  to  pro 
claim  were  only  of  the  approaching  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
it  was  a  joyful  expectation  only  that  they  were  com 
missioned  to  spread :  it  was  a  preparation  of  men's 
hearts  for  the  coming  of  that  Kingdom  that  they  were 
to  teach. 

But  when  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ  came  to  a 
close,  the  Gospel  they  were  thenceforward  to  preach 
was  the  good  tidings  of  that  Kingdom  not  approaching 
merely,  but  actually  begun, — of  the  first  Christian  Com 
munity  set  on  foot, — of  a  kingdom  which  their  Master 
had  '  appointed  unto  them.'  Thenceforward,  they  were 
not  merely  to  announce  that  Kingdom,  but  to  establish 
it,  and  invite  all  men  to  enroll  themselves  in  it :  they 
were  not  merely  to  make  known,  but  to  execute,  their 
Master's  design,  of  commencing  that  Society  of  which 
He  is  the  Head,  and  which  He  has  promised  to  be  with 
'  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 2 

We  find  Him,  accordingly,  directing  them  not  only 

1  This  word  has  come  to  be  ordinarily  applied  to  religious  in 
struction  ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  always  clearly  distinguished 
in  Scripture.     It  signifies,  properly,  to  announce  as  a  herald.     Our 
Lord's  ' preaching  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,'  and 
His  teaching  the  People,  are  always  expressed  by  different  words. 

2  It  is  likely  that  the  Doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  '  (which  all 
the  soundest  critics,  I  believe,  are  now  agreed,  does  not  exist  in  the 
best  MSS.  of  the  Gospels),  was  adopted  by  the  Disciples  very  soon 
after  our  Lord's  departure  from  earth.     At  the  time  when  He  first 
taught  the  prayer  to  His  Disciples,  it  would  have  been  premature 
to  speak  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  present  tense,  as  actually 
established.     They  were  taught  to  pray  for  its  coming  as  a  thing 
future.     At  a  later  period,  it  was  no  less  proper  to  allude  to  it  as 
already  existing ;  and  the  prayer  for  its  '  coming '  would  be,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  prayer  for  its  continued  extension 
and  firmer  hold  on  men's  hearts. 
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to  '  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  to  every  creature,' 
but  further,  to  'teach'  ('make  disciples  of,'    institution 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible)  '  all  nations '  ;    of  a  Chris- 
admitting  them  as  members  of  the  Body  of   *jan 
Disciples,  by  '  baptizing  them  into l  the  Name   ' 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Of  His  design  to  establish  what  should  be  emphatically 
a  Social  Beligion, — a  '  Fellowship,'  or  '  Communion  (i.e. 
Community)  of  Saints,'  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  reflecting  reader  of  our  sacred  books. 
Besides  our  Lord's  general  promise  of  '  coming  unto, 
and  dwelling  in,  any  man  who  should  love  Him  and 
keep  His  saying/  there  is  a  distinct  promise  also  of  an 
especial  presence  in  any  Assembly — even  of  'two  or 
three — gathered  together  in  His  Name.'  Besides  the 
general  promises  made  to  prayer, — to  the  prayer  of  an 
individual  'in  the  closet/ — there  is  a  distinct  promise 
also  to  those  who  shall  '  agree  together  touching  some 
thing  they  shall  ask.'  And  it  is  in  conformity  with 
His  own  institution  that  Christians  have,  ever  since, 
celebrated  what  they  designate  as,  emphatically,  the 
Communion,  by  '  meeting  together  to  break  bread/  in 
commemoration  of  His  redemption  of  His  people. 

His  design,  in  short,  manifestly  was  to  adapt  His  Ee 
ligion  to  the  social  principles  of  man's  nature;2  and 
to  bind  His  Disciples,  throughout  all  Ages,  to  each  other, 
by  those  ties  of  mutual  attachment,  sympathy,  and  co 
operation,  which  in  every  human  Community  and  As 
sociation,  of  whatever  kind,  are  found  so  powerful. 

§  2.  Obvious,  and  indeed  trite,  as  these  remarks  may 

1 '  In  the  Name '  is  a  manifest  mistranslation,  originating,  ap 
parently,  with  the  Vulgate  Latin,  which  has  'in  nomine.'  The 
preposition,  in  the  original,  is  not  lv  but  els  'into/  or  'to.' 

The  command  to  'baptize  into  the  Name,'  etc.,  is  derived  (in 
point  of  expression)  from  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
several  passages  ;  one  of  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  James 
(Acts  xv.  17),  where  He  speaks  of  '  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  My 
Name  is  called/  etc. 

2  See  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1822,  Lect.  I. 


4  Properties  of  a  Community 

appear,  most  persons  are  apt,  I  think,  not  sufficiently 
Properties  *°  consider  what  important  conclusions  result 
of  a  Com-  from  them ; — how  much  is  implied  in  the 
munity.  constituting  of  a  Community.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  pause  at  this  point,  and  inquire 
what  are  the  inherent  properties  and  universal  character 
naturally  and  necessarily  belonging  to  any  regularly-con 
stituted  Society,  as  such,  for  whatever  purpose  formed. 
For  I  think  it  will  appear,  on  a  very  simple  examina 
tion,  that  several  points  which  have  been  denied  or 
disregarded  by  some,  and  elaborately,  but  not  always 
satisfactorily  maintained  by  others,  arise,  as  obvious 
consequences,  out  of  the  very  intrinsic  character, — the 
universal  and  necessary  description  of  a  regular  com 
munity.1 

It  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  a  Commun- 
ACommun-  ity  that  it  should  have — 1st,  Officers  of  some 
ity requires  kind;  2ndly,  Rules  enforced  by  some  kind  of 
RuLEs^a'nd  Penalties ;  and,  3rdly,  some  power  of  admitting 
power 'to  and  excluding  persons  as  Members. 
admit  MEM-  For,  1st,  whatever  may  be  the  character, 

and  whatever  the  proposed  objects  of  a  regu 
larly-constituted  Community,  Officers  of  some  kind  are 
Officers  essential  to  it.  In  whatever  manner  they 
necessary  may  be  appointed, — whether  by  hereditary 
to  a  Com-  succession,  or  by  rotation,  or  by  election  of 

any  kind, — whatever  be  the  number  or  titles 
of  them,  and  whatever  the  distribution  of  their  functions, 
— (all  which  are  matters  of  detail),  Officers  of  some  kind 
every  Community  must  have.  And  these,  or  some  of 
these,  while  acting  in  their  proper  capacity,  represent 
the  Community ;  and  are,  so  far,  invested  with  what 
ever  powers  and  rights  belong  to  it ;  so  that  their  acts, 
their  rights,  their  claims,  are  considered  as  those  of  the 

1 1  wish  it  to  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  I  all  along  speak 
of  a  '  Society '  or  '  Community  '  in  the  received  and  customary  sense. 
To  apply  the  term  to  a  Police-force,  or  to  an  Army,  etc.,  which  are 
manifestly  only  instruments  employed  by  a  Community,  would  be 
as  great  and  as  uncalled-for  an  innovation  in  language  as  it  would 
be  to  call  the  limbs  or  other  organs  of  the  animal  frame,  '  animals.' 
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whole  Body.  We  speak,  e.g.  indifferently  of  this  or  that 
having  been  done  by  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  the 
Carthaginians;  or  by  the  Athenian,  the  Eoman,  or 
Carthaginian  Government,  or  Rulers.1  And  so  also 
when  we  speak  of  the  acts  of  some  University,  or  of 
the  Governors  of  that  University,  we  are  using  two 
equivalent  expressions. 

2ndly.  It  seems  equally  essential  to  every  Community 
that  it  should  have  certain  Regulations  or  By-laws, 
binding  on  its  own  Members.  And  if  it  be  not  By.laws  of 
wholly  subjected  to  the  control,  and  regulated  a  Commun- 
by  the  directions  of  some  extraneous  Power,  ity  binding 
but  is  in  any  degree  an  independent  Commun-  °nr1*s  Mem" 
ity,  it  must  so  far  have  power  to  enact,  and 
abrogate, — to  suspend,  alter,  and  restore  by-laws  for 
itself;  namely,  such  regulations,  extending  to  matters 
intrinsically  indifferent,  as  are  not  at  variance  with  the 
enactments  of  any  superior  authority.  The  enforce 
ment  also  of  the  Regulations  of  a  Community  by  some 
kind  of  Penalties,  is  evidently  implied  by  the  very  ex 
istence  of  Regulations.  To  say  of  any  Community  that 
its  Laws  are  valid  and  binding  on  its  Members,  is  to  say 
that  the  violators  of  them  may  justly  be  visited  with 
Penalties : 2  and  to  recognise  Officers  in  any  Commun 
ity  is  to  recognise,  as  among  its  Laws,  submission  to 
those  officers  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate 
functions. 

In  the  case  of  Political  Communities,  which  is  a 
peculiar  one,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  exercise 
an  absolutely-coercive  power, — the  Penalties  must  be  de 
termined  according  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  each 
Government,  and  can  have  no  other  limit.  But  in  a 

1  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  makes  no  difference,  as  to  this 
point,  whether  the  Governors  are  elected  by  the  governed,  and  in 
any  degree  restrained  by  them,  or  are  hereditary  and  unlimited. 
In  all  cases,  the  established  and  recognised  Rulers  of  any  Commun 
ity  are  considered  as  representing  it. 

"That  is,  be  it  observed,  Penalties  voluntarily  submitted  to  by 
its  members,  as  the  condition  of  their  continuing  such  :  the  ultimate 
Penalty  being  expulsion  ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  Political  Commun 
ity  (a  State),  which  alone  has  the  right  of  absolute  compulsion. 
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purely  voluntary  Community,  the  ultimate  Penalty  must 
Coercive  be  expulsion ;  all  others,  short  of  this,  being 
power  be-  submitted  to  as  the  alternative.  But  in  every 
Poiftloai  Community,  of  whatever  description  (or  in 
Communi-  those  under  whose  control  it  is  placed)  there 
ties.  must  reside  a  power  of  enacting,  enforcing, 

and  remitting,  the  Penalties  by  which  due  submission 
to  its  laws  and  to  its  officers  is  to  be  secured. 

Srdly.    Lastly,  no  less  essential  to  a  Community  seems 
to  be  a  power,  lodged  somewhere,  of  determining  ques 
tions  of  Membership.     Whatever  may  be  the 

Admission        i    •  v/>      f  I-VJ.T; 

to  Member-  claims  or  qualifications  on  which  that  may 
ship  of  a  depend, — nay,  even  whether  the  Community 
Common-  be  a  voluntary  Association,  or  (as  is  the  case 
with  political  Communities)  one  claiming 
compulsory  power, — and  whatever  may  be  its  purpose — 
in  all  cases,  the  admission  to  it,  or  exclusion  from  it,  of 
each  individual,  must  be  determined  by  some  recognised 
authority. 

Since  therefore  this  point,  and  also  those  others  above 
mentioned,  seem,  naturally  and  necessarily,  to  belong  to 
every  regular  Community, — since  it  must,  in  short,  con 
sist  of  regularly  constituted  Members,  subject  to  certain 
Rules,  and  having  certain  Officers,  it  follows  that  who 
ever  directs  or  sanctions  the  establishment  of  a  Com 
munity  (as  our  Lord  certainly  did  in  respect  of  Christian 
Churches)  must  be  understood  as  thereby  sanctioning 
those  institutions  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  Com 
munity.  To  recognise  a  Community  as  actually  having 
a  legitimate  existence,  or  as  allowably  to  be  formed,  is 
to  recognise  it  as  having  Officers, — as  having  Regula 
tions  enforced  by  certain  Penalties,  and  as  admitting  or 
refusing  to  admit  Members. 

§  3.  All  this,  I  say,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  very 
Rights  nature  of  the  case.  But  on  purpose,  as  it 
Divinely  should  seem,  to  provide  against  any  misappre- 
onaChris-  hension  or  uncertainty,  our  Lord  did  not  stop  . 
tian  Com-  at  the  mere  general  sanction  given  by  Him 
munity.  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  Community, 
but  He  also  particularised  all  the  points  I  have  been 
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speaking  of.  He  appointed  or  ordained  the  first  Officers ; 
He  recognised  the  power  of  enacting  and  abrogating 
Rules;  and  He  gave  authority  for  the  admitting  of 
Members. 

Such  is  the  obvious  sense  of  His  directions  to  His 
Apostles :  obvious,  I  mean,  to  them,  with  such  habits 
of  thought  and  of  expression  as  they  had,  and  as  He 
must  have  known  them  to  have.  He  must  have  known 
well  what  meaning  His  words  would  convey  to  His  own 
countrymen  at  that  time.  But  some  things  which  would 
appear  plain  and  obvious  to  a  Jew — even  an  unlearned 
Jew, — in  those  days,  may  be  such  as  to  require  some 
examination  and  careful  reflection  to  enable  us,  of  a 
distinct  age  and  country,  to  apprehend  them  in  the  same 
sense.  When,  however,  we  do  examine  and  reflect,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  I  think — considering  to  whom,  and  at 
what  time,  He  was  speaking — that  our  Lord  did  sanction 
and  enjoin  the  formation  of  a  permanent  religious  Com 
munity  or  Communities,  possessing  all  those  powers 
which  have  been  above  alluded  to. 

The  power  of  '  binding  and  loosing ; ' — i.e.  enacting 
and  enforcing,  and  of  abrogating  or  suspending  regula 
tions  for  a  Christian  Society, — was  recognised    power  t0 
by  His  promise  of  the  Divine  ratification  of    bind  and 
those   acts, — the    '  binding    and   loosing   in    loose,  power 
Heaven.'      The   'Keys   of   the   Kingdom  of    and  p^wer8' 
Heaven,'    denote    the    power   of    admitting    ofremis- 
persons  Members  of  the  Church,  and  exclud-    sionofsins. 
ing  them  from  it.     And  the  expression  respecting  the 
'  remitting  and  retaining  of  sins,'  if  it  is  to  be  under 
stood  (as  I  think  it  is)  as  extending  to  anything  beyond 
the  power  of  admitting  members  into  Christ's  Church, 
by  '  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  must  relate  to 
the  enforcement  or  remission  of  ecclesiastical  censures 
for  offences  against  a  Christian  Community. 

By  attentive  reflection  on  the  two  topics  I  have  here 
suggested — namely,  on  the  rights  and  powers  essentially 
inherent  in  a  Community,  and  consequently  implied  in 
the  very  institution  of  a  Community,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  expressly  excluded  ;  and  again,  on  the  declarations 


8  Constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

of  our  Lord,  as  they  must  have  been  understood  by  His 
Disciples, — by  reflection,  I  say,  on  these  two  topics,  we 
shall  be  enabled,  I  think,  to  simplify  and  clear  up  several 
questions  which  have  been  sometimes  involved  in  much 
artificial  obscurity  and  difficulty. 

§  4.  And  our  view  of  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord's 
directions  are  to  be  understood  will  be  the  more  clear 
Constitu-  an^  decided  if  we  reflect  that  all  the  circum- 
tion  of  the  stances  which  have  been  noticed  as  naturally 
Jewish  pertaining  to  every  Community  are  to  be 
Church.  found  in  that  religious  Community  in  which 
the  Disciples  had  been  brought  up ; — the  Jewish  Church, 
or  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament)  the  '  Congrega 
tion,'  or  Ecclesia,1  of  which  each  Synagogue  was  a 
branch.2  It  had  regular  Officers ; — the  Elders  or  Presby 
ters,  the  Rulers  of  Synagogues,  Ministers  or  Deacons, 
etc. — it  had  By-laws;  being  not  only  under  the  Ley- 
itical  Law,  but  also  having  authority,  within  certain 
limits,  of  making  Regulations,  and  enforcing  them  by 
Penalties  (among  others,  that  which  we  find  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  excommunicating  or  '  casting 
out  of  the  Synagogue ') :  and  it  had  power  to  admit 
Proselytes. 

With  all  these  points,  then,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus  had 
long  been  familiar.  And  He  spoke  of  them  in  terms 
Eights  ex-  with  which  they  must  have  been  well  ac- 
ercised  by  quainted.  For  instance,  the  expression  '  bind- 
the  Jewish  mg  and  loosing  ' 3  was,  and  still  is,  perfectly 

Church  fa-       /.   °  M-  ,       t 

miliar  to  familiar  to  the  Jews,  in  the  sense  of  enforcing 
theDis-  and  abrogating  rules;  or, — which  amounts 
ciples.  precisely  to  the  same  thing, — deciding  as  to 

the  manner,  and  the  extent,  in  which  a  previously  exist 
ing  law  is  to  be  considered  as  binding  :  as  is  done  by 
our  judges  in  their  recorded  decisions. 

1  Septuagint. 

2  See  Vitringa  On  the  Synagogue,  of  which  an  excellent  abridged 
translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bernard  has  appeared. 

3  See  Lightfoot  on  this  subject,  and  also  Dr.  Wotton's  valuable 
work  On  the  Mishna. 
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The  Jewish  Church  was  indeed  subject,  by  Divine 
authority,  to  the  Levitical  Law.  But  minute  as  were 
the  directions  of  that  Law,  there  were  still  many  points 
of  detail,  connected  with  the  observance  of  it,  which  re 
quired  to  be  settled  by  some  competent  authority :  such 
as,  for  instance,  what  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  regarded 
as  '  work,'  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  : — what  was  to  be 
considered  as  '  servile  work,'  forbidden  on  certain  other 
days ; — and  in  what  way  the  injunctions  respecting  their 
food,  their  garments,  the  sowing  of  their  fields,  and 
several  other  matters,  were  to  be  observed.1 

In  regard  to  regulations  of  this  kind,  our  Lord  recog 
nises  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Eulers  as  being  so  far 
successors  of  Moses ;  for  He  tells  His  hearers,    Authority 
'  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses's    Of  Jewish 
seat ;  all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you   Buiers  re- 
observe,  that  observe,  and  do.'     And  though    gggj^  by 
He  adds  a  caution  not  to  '  do  after  their  works, 
for  they  say,  and  do  not,'  He  does  not  teach  that  their  per 
sonal  demerits,  or  even  the  gross  abuse  of  their  power, 
which  He  so  strongly  reprobates,  could  invalidate  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  that  power.    Indeed,  since  there  is 
hardly  any  human  Government  that  has  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  abused,  more  or  less,  the  power  entrusted 
to  it,  to  deny  on  that  ground  all  claims  whatever  to 
submission  would  be  the  very  principle  of  anarchy. 

The  Jewish  Eulers  went  beyond  their  proper  province, 
when,  instead  of  merely  making  such  regula 
tions  as  were  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  due    Abuse  of 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  they  super-    j^Jh  y 
added,  on  the  authority  of  their  supposed    Rulers. 
Tradition,   commandments   foreign    to    that 
Law;   and,   still  more,  evasions  of  the  spirit  of  it.2 

Jesus  accordingly  censures  them  severely,  as  '  teach 
ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ' ;  and  again, 

1  Those  who  can  procure,  or  gain  access  to  Dr.  Wotton's  Selec 
tions  from  the  Mishna,  will  find  in  it  much  curious  and  interesting 
information  relative  to  these  and  several  other  particulars,  which 
throws  great  light  on  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

2  See  Wotton  On  the  Mishna. 
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as  '  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect,  by  their 
Tradition.'  But  still  He  distinctly  recognises  their 
legitimate  authority  in  making  such  regulations  as  were 
necessarily  left  to  their  determination. 

§  5.  And  His  Disciples,  therefore,  who  heard  both  of 
these  His  declarations,  could  not  have  been  at  any  loss 
How  the  to  understand  what  He  meant  by  giving  to 
Disciples  themselves,  and  the  succeeding  Officers  of  a 
d°UtdUd  Christian  Church,  the  power  to  'bind  and 
theCom-  loose.'  He  charged  them  to  '  teach  every  one 
mission  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  corn- 
given  them,  manded  them ' ;  promising  to  be  '  with  them 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ' ;  and  He  also  gave 
them  the  power  of  '  binding  and  loosing ' ;  saying, 
'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven '  (i.e.  ratified  by  the  Divine  sanction) ;  '  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.' 

They  would  of  course  understand  by  this,  not  that 
they,  or  any  of  their  successors,  could  have  authority 
to  dispense  with  their  Master's  commandments — to  add 
Power  to  to  or  alter  the  terms  of  Gospel  salvation, — 
make  regu-  to  teach  them,  in  short,  not  to  '  observe  what 
lations.  ge  kafl  commanded  them,' — but  to  enact,  from 
time  to  time,  to  alter,  to  abrogate,  or  to  restore,  regula 
tions  respecting  matters  of  detail,  not  expressly  deter 
mined  in  Scripture,  but  which  yet  must  be  determined 
in  some  way  or  other,  with  a  view  to  the  good  order 
of  the  Community,  and  the  furtherance  of  its  great 
objects. 

So,  also,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  even  suspect 
that  they,  or  any  mortal  man,  can  have  '  power  to  forgive 
Power  of  sins,'  as  against  God  ; — that  a  man  could  be 
remitting  authorised  either  to  absolve  the  impenitent, 
sins.  or  fa  g]^  OU£  from  Divine  mercy  the  penitent ; 

or,  again,  to  read  the  heart,  so  as  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  two,  without  an  express  inspiration  in  each 
particular  case. 

And  this  express  inspiration  in  particular  cases,  what- 
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ever  may  have  been  their  original  expectations,  they 
must  soon  have  learnt  they  were  not  always   Power  of 
to  look  for.     They  were  to  use  their  best  dis-   reading  all 
cretion, — to  exercise  due  caution,  in  guarding   men's 
against   the   admission   of   'false   brethren,'    hie^nsnot 
'  deceitful  workers,' — hypocritical  pretenders   ( 
to  Christian  faith  and  purity ; — but  they  had  not,  uni 
versally  at  least,  any  supernatural   safeguard   against 
such  hypocrisy. 

The  example  of  Simon  Magus  would  alone  show  this, 
even  if  there  were  no  others  to  be  found.  He  was,  we 
find,  baptized  along  with  the  other  Samaritans  (Acts 
viii.  13),  professing,  as  of  course  he  must  have  done, 
sincere  repentance,  and  devotion  to  Christ :  and  yet  the 
Apostles  find  him,  after  this,  to  be  still  '  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.' l 

But  still  the  Gospel  of  good  tidings  which  they  were 
authorised  and  enjoined  to  proclaim,  being  most  es 
pecially  tidings  of  '  remission  of  sins '  to  all  who  should 
accept  the  invitation  made  to  them  by  the  preachers  of 
that  Gospel,  they  might  properly  be  said  to  '  remit '  or 
'  retain '  according  as  they  admitted  to  Baptism  the  at 
tentive  and  professedly-penitent  and  believing  hearers, 
and  left  out  of  the  number  of  the  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom  those  who  neglected  or  opposed  Him.2  '  Re 
pent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  remission 
of  sins'  is  accordingly  the  kind  of  language  in  which 
they  invite  their  hearers  everywhere  to  join  the  Body 
of  their  Master's  People ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  the  re 
mission  of  sins  was  conditional  only,  and  dependent  on 

1  Acts  viii.  21. 

2  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  a  distinct  Divine  appointment  of 
such  a  sacrament  as  that  of  penance,  as  it   is   called  (including 
private  Confession  and  priestly  Absolution),  we  should  have  been 
found  to  regard  that  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Eucharist.     Without  presuming  to  set  limits 
to  the  Divine  favour,  we  feel  bound  to  resort  to,  and  to  administer, 
these,  as  appointed  means  of  grace.     And  if  again  there  had  not 
been  that  Divine  appointment  of  those  sacraments,  a  Church  would 
have  no  more  authority  to  confer  on  them  a  sacramental  character, 
than  on  the  pretended  sacrament  of  Penance. 
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a  condition  of  which  they — the  Apostles  themselves — 
had  no  infallible  knowledge;  the  condition  being,  the 
real  sincerity  of  that  penitence  and  faith  which  the 
converts  appeared  and  professed  to  have. 

§  6.  But  although  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
Apostles,  or,  of  course,  any  of  their  successors  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  can  be  empowered  to  '  for- 
ity  maymUn  &*ve  sms '  as  ^ffainst  God ;  i.e.  though  they 
pardon  of-  can  only  pronounce  and  proclaim  His  forgive- 
fenoes  ness  of  all  those  who  come  to  Him  through 
self1118* it-  Christ,  and  assure  each  individual  of  his  ac 
ceptance  with  God,  supposing  him  to  be  one 
of  '  those  who  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe,1  yet 
offences  as  against  a  Community  may,  it  is  plain,  be 
pardoned,  or  pardon  for  them  withheld,  by  that  Com 
munity,  or  by  those  its  officers  who  duly  represent  it.1 

Whether  our  Lord  intended,  in  what  He  said  of '  re 
mitting  and  retaining  sins,'  to  include  (as  seems  to  me 
Penalties  *ke  probable  supposition)  this  power  of  inflict- 
for  Ecolesi-  ing  or  removing  ecclesiastical  censures  for 
astioal  transgressions  of  the  regulations  of  a  Society, 
we  may  be  perhaps  not  authorised  positively 
to  conclude  ;  but  at  any  rate,  such  a  power  is  inherent 
necessarily  in  every  Community,  so  far  as  not  expressly 
reserved  for  some  superior  jurisdiction :  regulations  of 
some  sort  or  other,  and  consequently  enforcement  of 
those  regulations  by  some  kind  of  penalties,  being  es 
sential  to  a  Community,  and  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  it. 

But  what  leads  tp  confusion  of  thought  in  some  minds, 
is,  that  the  same  action  may  often  have  two  distinct 
Different  characters,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it 
views  of  is  viewed  :  whether  as  a  sin 2  against  God,  or 
a^tTsT  as  a  cr^me  m  reference  to  the  Community; 
SIN' and  as  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  led  to  con- 
a  CRIME.  found  together  the  pardoning  of  the  crime — 
the  offence  against  the  Community — with  the  pardoning 

1  See  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  1.  v.,  §  6. 

2  See  Warburton's  Div.  Leg. 
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of  the  sin.  Now  the  regularly-appointed  Ministers — the 
Officers  of  a  Community — may  be  authorised  to  enforce 
or  remit  penalties  against  the  ecclesiastical  offence — the 
crime, — in  reference  to  the  Community  :  and  may  pro 
nounce  an  absolute  and  complete  pardon  of  a  particular 
offender,  for  a  particular  act,  on  his  making  the  requisite 
submission  and  reparation,  and  appearing  outwardly, 
as  far  as  Man  can  judge,  a  proper  subject  for  such 
pardon.  And  we  are  commanded  to  'forgive  one  an 
other  ' ;  namely,  offences  against  ourselves.  But  the 
pardon  of  sin  as  against  God  must  be  conditional  on 
that  hearty  inward  repentance,  of  which,  in  each  case, 
God  only,  or  those  to  whom  He  may  impart  the  know 
ledge,  can  adequately  judge. 

When  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  in  reference *  to 
that  member  of  their  Church  who  had  caused  a  scandal 
by  his  offence,  '  To  whomsoever  ye  forgive  anything, 
I  forgive  it  also,'  though  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the 
offender's  sin  against  God  was  not  pardoned,  it  is  quite 
plain  this  is  not  what  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  they  and  he  were  not 
merely  to  announce,  but  to  bestow  forgiveness.  They 
were  to  receive  back  the  offender  who  had  scandalised 
the  Society,  into  the  bosom  of  that  Society,  on  his  pro 
fessing  with  sincerity,  or  rather  apparent  sincerity  (for 
of  that  alone  they  could  be  judges)  his  contrition.  They 
would  of  course — as  believing  those  his  professions — 
cherish  a  confident  hope  that  his  sin  against  God  was 
pardoned.  But  doubtless  they  did  not  pretend  either 
to  an  omniscient  discernment  of  his  sincerity,  or  to  the 
power  either  of  granting  Divine  pardon  to  the  impenitent, 
or  of  excluding  from  God's  mercy  the  repentant  sinner. 

§  7.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  '  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven '  which  our  Lord  promised  (Matt. 
xvi.  19)  to  give  to  Peter,2  the  Apostles  could    Power  of 
not,  I  conceive,  doubt  that  He  was  fulfilling   the  Keys- 

^Cor.  ii.  10. 

2  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe, — though  it  would  be  most 
unwarrantable  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith, — that  Peter  really  was 

2 
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that  promise  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  them  conjointly, 
when  He  '  appointed  unto  them  a  Kingdom,'  and  when, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  He  began  the  building  of  His 
Church,  and  enabled  them,  with  Peter  as  their  leader 
and  chief  spokesman,  to  open  a  door  for  the  entrance 
of  about  three  thousand  converts  at  once ;  who  received 
daily  accessions  to  their  number.  The  Apostles,  and 
those  commissioned  by  them,  had  the  office  of  granting 
admission  into  the  Society,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
as  they  judged  qualified.1 

And  that  this  Society,  or  Church,  was  that  '  Kingdom 

Christian      °^  Heaven '  of  which  the  keys  were  committed 

Church  the    to  Peter,  and  which  the  Apostles  had  before 

Kingdom  of   proclaimed  as  '  at  hand,'  they  could  not  doubt. 

They  could  not  have  been  in  any  danger  of 

the  chief  of  the  Apostles  :  not,  certainly,  in  the  sense  of  exercising 
any  supremacy  and  absolute  control  over  them, — as  dictating  to 
their  consciences, — as  finally  deciding  all  cases  of  doubt, — or  as 
claiming  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  Churches  other  Apostles  had 
founded  (see  Gal.  ii.  7-9  and  11-14),  but  as  the  chief  in  dignity ; 
taking  precedence  of  the  rest,  and  acting  as  President,  Chairman, 
or  Speaker  in  their  meetings.  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
sometimes  Peter  and  James — always  with  Peter  placed  foremost 
— were  certainly  distinguished  (as  appears  from  numerous  passages 
in  the  Gospels)  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  apparently 
the  chief  spokesman  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Jewish 
Believers  were  first  called  on  to  unite  themselves  into  a  Church  ; 
and  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  founding  the  first  Church  of 
the  ('devout')  Gentiles;  opening  the  door  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  to  claim  on  that  account  for  Peter's 
supposed  successors  such  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church- universal  as  he  himself  neither  exercised  nor  claimed,  would 
be  most  extravagant.  Moreover,  since  whatever  pre-eminence  he 
did  possess,  was,  confessedly,  not  conferred  on  him  as  Bishop  of 
Home,  his  supposed  successors  in  that  See  cannot  manifestly  have 
any  claim  to  that  pre-eminence  ;  any  more  than  the  successors  of 
King  William  the  Third,  in  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  could  claim 
the  English  throne.  And  to  speak  of  a  succession  of  men  as  being, 
each,  a  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  is  not  only  extra 
vagant  but  unmeaning.  [See  Lectures  on  the  Apostles.] 

1  o-eofo/xei/ous^rendered  in  our  version  '  such  as  should  be  saved ' ; 
by  which  our  translators  probably  meant,  according  to  the  idiom 
of  their  day  (which  is  the  true  sense  of  the  original),  '  persons  en 
tering  on  the  road  of  salvation.' 
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cherishing  any  such  presumptuous  dream,  as  that  they 
or  any  one  else,  except  their  Divine  Master,  could  have 
power  to  give  or  refuse  admittance  to  the  mansions  of 
immortal  bliss.1 

On  the  whole,  then,  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures 
with  attention  and  with  candour  will  be  at  no  loss,  I 
conceive,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  sense,  generally, 
in  which  our  Lord's  Disciples  would  understand  His 
directions  and  injunctions.  Besides  what  is  implied, 
naturally  and  necessarily,  in  the  very  institution  of  a 
Community,  we  know  also  what  the  instructions  were 
which  the  Disciples  had  already  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  their  Master,  and  what  was  the  sense  they 
had  been  used  from  childhood  to  attach  to  the  expres 
sions  He  employed.  And  as  we  may  be  sure,  I  think, 
how  they  would  understand  His  words,  so  we  may 
be  equally  sure  that  He  would  not  have  failed  to  un 
deceive  them,  had  they  mistaken  His  real  meaning; 
which  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have  been  that 
which  these  Disciples  apprehended. 

§  8.  As  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Apostles  and  other 
early  Christian  Ministers  carried  into  effect  the  directions 
they  had  received,  we  have  indeed  but  a  few,    Procedure 
and   those  generally  scanty  and  incidental,    of  the  Dis- 
notices  in  the  sacred  writers;    but  all  the    °o^e0sr^ity 
notices  we  do  find  go  to  confirm — if  confir-   to  their 
mation  could  be  wanted — what  has  been  just    Master's 
said,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  must    directlons- 
have   been   understood — and,   consequently,  in  which 
He  must  have  meant  to  be  understood — by  His  Dis 
ciples. 

And  among  the  important  facts  which  we  can  collect 
and  fully  ascertain  from  the  sacred  historians,  scanty 
and  irregular  and  imperfect  as  are  their  records  of  par 
ticulars,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  very  scantiness 

1 '  He  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  and 
no  man  openeth '  (Rev.  iii.  7),  is  the  Lord. 
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and  incompleteness  in  the  detail — that  absence  of  any 
full  and  systematic  description  of  the  formation  and  regu 
lation  of  Christian  Communities,  that  has  been  just 
noticed.  For  we  may  plainly  infer,  from  this  very  circum 
stance,  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  details, 
concerning  which  no  precise  directions,  accompanied 
with  strict  injunctions,  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
were  meant  to  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  each  Church, 
in  each  Age  and  Country.  On  any  point  in  which  it 
was  designed  that  all  Christians  should  be,  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  bound  as  strictly  as  the  Jews  were  by 
the  Levitical  Law,  we  may  fairly  conclude  they  would 
have  received  directions  no  less  precise,  and  descrip 
tions  no  less  minute,  than  had  been  afforded  to  the 
Jews. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the  generality 
of  even  studious  readers  are  apt,  for  want  of  sufficient 
Im  ortance  ren>ecti°n>  t°  foil  °f  drawing  such  important 
of  noticing  inferences  as  they  often  might,  from  the  omis- 
the  omis-  sions  occurring  in  any  work  they  are  perusing ; 
sionsinany  from  its  not  containing  such  and  such  things 
relative  to  the  subject  treated  of.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  non-insertion  of  some  particu 
lars  which,  under  other  circumstances,  we  might  have 
calculated  on  meeting  with  in  a  certain  book,  will  be 
hardly  less  instructive  than  the  things  we  do  meet 
with. 

And  this  is  much  more  especially  the  case  when  we 
are  studying  works  which  we  believe  to  have  been  com 
posed  under  Divine  guidance.  For,  in  the  case  of  mere 
human  compositions,  one  may  conceive  an  author  to 
have  left  out  some  important  circumstances,  either 
through  error  of  judgment,  or  inadvertency,  or  from 
having  written  merely  for  the  use  of  a  particular  class 
of  readers  in  his  own  time  and  country,  without  any 
thought  of  what  might  be  necessary  information  for 
persons  at  a  distance  and  in  after  ages ;  but  we  cannot, 
of  course,  attribute  to  any  such  causes  omissions  in  the 
inspired  Writers. 
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On  no  supposition  whatever  can  we  account  for  the 
omission,  by   all   of  them,  of  many  points    The  sacred 
which  they  do  omit,  and  of  their  scanty  and    Writers 
slight  mention  of  others,  except  by  consider-    supernatu- 
ing  them  as  withheld  by  the  express  design    ^id  from 
and  will   (whether  communicated  to  each  of    recording 
them  or  not)  of  their  Heavenly  Master,  re-    B0pe 
straining  them  from  committing  to  writing   thin^s< 
many  things  which,  naturally,  some  or  other  of  them 
at  least  would  not  have  failed  so  to  record. 

I  have  set  forth  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  Treatise, 
these  views  respecting  the  Omissions  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  important  infer 
ences  thence  to  be  deduced.  We  seek  in  vain  there  for 
many  things  which,  humanly  speaking,  we  should  have 
most  surely  calculated  on  finding.  '  No  such  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  Catechism,  or  regular  Ele 
mentary  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  nor  do 
they  furnish  us  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  system 
atic  Creed,  set  of  Articles,  Confession  of  Faith,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  one  may  designate  a  regular  com 
plete  Compendium  of  Christian  doctrines ;  nor  again,  do 
they  supply  us  with  a  Liturgy  for  ordinary  Public  Wor 
ship,  or  with  Forms  for  administering  the  Sacraments, 
or  for  conferring  Holy  Orders;  nor  do  they  even  give 
any  precise  directions  as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  anything  that  at  all  corresponds  to  a  Rubric  or 
set  of  Canons.' 

Now  these  omissions  present,  as  I  have  in  that 
Treatise  endeavoured  to  show,  a  complete  moral  demon 
stration  that  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have 
been  supernaturally  withheld  from  recording  great  part 
of  the  institutions,  instructions,  and  regulations,  which 
must  in  point  of  fact  have  proceeded  from  them  ;  with 
held  on  purpose  that  other  Churches,  in  other  Ages  and 
Regions,  might  not  be  led  to  consider  themselves  bound 
to  adhere  to  several  formularies,  customs,  and  rules,  that 
were  of  local  and  temporary  appointment,  but  might  be 
left  to  their  own  discretion  in  matters  in  which  it  seemed 
best  to  Divine  wisdom  that  they  should  be  so  left. 
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§  9.  With  respect  to  one  class  of  those  points  that 
have  been  alluded  to,  it  is  probable  that  one  cause — 
rv,,.;^-  humanly  speaking — why  we  find  in  the  sacred 

Christian        ,  J    r  &  J  .         ,1       ™     • 

Churches  books  less  information  concerning  the  Chris- 
derived  tian  ministry  and  the  Constitution  of  Church- 
fo"ue^yna~  Governments  than  we  otherwise  might  have 
found,  is  that  these  institutions  had  less  of 
novelty  than  some  would  at  first  sight  suppose,  and  that 
many  portions  of  them  did  not  wholly  originate  with 
the  Apostles.  It  appears  highly  probable — I  might  say 
morally  certain — that  wherever  a  Jewish  Synagogue 
existed  that  was  brought,  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of 
it,  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  the  Apostles  did  not  there 
so  much  form  a  Christian  Church  (or  Congregation,1 
Ecclesia),  as  make  an  existing  Congregation  Christian  ; 
by  introducing  the  Christian  Sacraments  and  Worship, 
and  establishing  whatever  regulations  were  requisite  for 
the  newly-adopted  faith,  leaving  the  machinery  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  government  unchanged  ;  the  rulers  of  Syna 
gogues,  Elders  and  other  Officers  (whether  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical,  or  both),  being  already-  provided  in  the 
existing  institutions.  And  it  is  likely  that  several  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Churches  did  originate  in  this  way ;  that 
is,  that  they  were  converted  Synagogues,  which  became 
Christian  Churches  as  soon  as  the  members,  or  the  mam 
part  of  the  members,  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
The  Apostles,  we  know,  acted  on  the  rule  of '  becoming 
all  things  to  all  men ' ;  that  is,  of  complying  with  men's 
Compliance  habits,  and  avoiding  all  shock  to  their  feel- 
with  exist-  ings,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  any 
mg  usages,  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  detriment  to  the  great 
objects  proposed.  It  is  incredible,  therefore,  especially 

1  The  word  '  Congregation,'  as  it  stands  in  our  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and  it  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Books 
of  Moses),  is  found  to  correspond,  in  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
familiar  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  to  Ecclesia ;  the  word 
which,  in  our  version  of  these  last,  is  always  rendered — not  '  Con 
gregation,'  but  '  Church.'  This,  or  its  equivalent  'Kirk,'  is  prob 
ably  no  other  than  'circle';  i.e.  Assembly,  Ecclesia.  In  James 
(ch. .ii.  ver.  2),  'Synagogue'  is  the  word  he  uses  for  a  Christian 
assembly. 
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considering  that  for  several  years  the  only  converts  were 
persons  frequenting  the  Synagogues — Jews  or  '  devout 
Gentiles ' — that  they  should  have  utterly  disregarded 
all  the  existing  and  long-reverenced  institutions  and 
offices,  which  could  so  easily  be  accommodated  to  the 
new  dispensation.  To  have  established  everything  on 
a  perfectly  new  system,  through  mere  love  of  novelty 
— to  have  erected,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  building  from  the 
very  ground,  when  there  was  one  standing  which  with 
small  and  easy  alterations  would  answer  all  the  same 
purposes,  would  have  been  to  raise  up  wantonly  diffi 
culties  and  obstacles  to  their  own  success.  They  did 
not  indeed,  no  doubt,  think  themselves  bound,  or 
authorised,  to  adhere  blindly  to  existing  institutions  in 
any  points  in  which  these  were  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  were  capable  of  being  changed 
for  the  better  :  and  doubtless  they  introduced  from  time 
to  time  (and  designed  that  their  successors  should  do 
the  same)  such  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  several 
officers,  and  in  all  regulations  respecting  other  non- 
essential  points,  as  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
might  require.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  aimed 
at  originality  for  its  own  sake,  or  altered  for  the  sake  of 
altering.  And  the  correspondence  accordingly  which 
has  been  traced  by  learned  men  between  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Church,1  is  no  more  than  what  we  might  ante 
cedently  have  expected. 

The  attempt  to  effect  this  conversion  of  a  Jewish 
Synagogue  into  a  Christian  Church,  seems  always  to 
have  been  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  every    precedence 
place  where   there  was   an  opening  for  it.    allowed  to 
Even  after  the  call  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,    the  Jews- 
it   appears  plainly  to   have  been   the  practice   of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas,2  when  they  came  to  any 

1  See  Bernard's  Vitringa. 

2  These  were  the  first  who  were  employed  in  converting  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles  to  Christianity  (see  Harrington's  Miscellanea 
Sacra)  ;  and  that  their  first  considerable  harvest  among  these  was 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  attentively  reads 
the  13th  chapter  of  Acts.    Peter  was  sent  to  Cornelius,  a  '  devout ' 
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city  in  which  there  was  a  Synagogue,  to  go  thither  first 
and  deliver  their  sacred  message  to  the  Jews  and  '  de 
vout  (or  proselyte)  Gentiles ' ; — according  to  their  own 
expression  (Acts  xiii.  16),  to  the  '  men  of  Israel  and  those 
that  feared  God ' ;  adding,  that  '  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  first  be  preached  to  them.' 

And  when  they  founded  a  Church  in  any  of  those 
cities  in  which  (and  such  were,  probably,  a  very  large 
majority)  there  was  no  Jewish  Synagogue  that  received 
the  Gospel,  it  is  likely  they  would  still  conform,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  same  model. 

But  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned  was  probably  the  cause — humanly  speaking 
New  direc-  — why  some  particulars  are  not  recorded  in 
tiona  our  existing  Sacred  Books,  which  otherwise 

for  con-eVen  we  ^g^  nave  found  there,  still,  it  does  seem 
verted  to  me  perfectly  incredible  on  any  supposition 

Syna-  but  that  of  supernatural  interference,  that 

gogues.  neither  the  Apostles  nor  any  of  their  many  fol 
lowers  should  have  committed  to  writing  any  of  the  mul 
titude  of  particulars  which  we  do  not  find  in  Scripture,  and 
concerning  which  we  are  perfectly  certain  the  Apostles 
did  give  instructions,  relative  to  Church-Government, 
the  Christian  Ministry,  and  Public- Worship.  When  we 
consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Churches  and  of 
the  ministers  were  Gentiles,  and  strangers  to  the  con 
stitution  of  Jewish  Synagogues,  and  also  how  much 
was  introduced  that  was  new  and  strange,  even  to 
Jewish  Christians  (as  well  as  highly  important)  —  the 
Christian  Sacraments  being  wholly  new,  and  the  prayers 
in  a  great  measure  so, — we  may  judge  how  great  a 
number  of  particular  directions  must  have  been  indis- 

Gentile ; — one  of  those  who  had  renounced  idolatry  and  frequented 
the  Synagogues.  And  these  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  him 
as  in  an  especial  manner  his  particular  charge.  His  Epistles  ap 
pear  to  have  been  addressed  to  them  ;  as  may  be  seen  both  by  the 
general  tenor  of  his  expressions  (as  remarked  in  Dr.  Hinds's  History, 
vol.  ii.)  and  especially  in  the  opening  address  ;  which  is  not  (as 
would  appear  from  our  Version)  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  but  to  the 
4  Sojourners  of  the  dispersion,'  irapcm^^iovs  diacriropas,  i.e.  the  de 
vout  Gentiles  living  among  the  '  Dispersion. ' 
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pensably  necessary  for  all ; — directions  which  it  would 
have  been  natural,  humanly  speaking,  for  the  Apostles 
or  their  attendants  to  have  recorded  in  writing;  and 
which,  if  this  had  not  been  done,  would  naturally  have 
been  so  recorded  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.  '  Suppose  we  could  make  out  the  possibility 
or  probability  of  Paul's  having  left  no  Creed,  Catechism, 
or  Canons,  why  have  we  none  from  the  pen  of  Luke  or. 
of  Mark?  Suppose  this  also  explained,  why  did  not 
John  or  Peter  supply  the  deficiency  ?  And  why  again 
did  none  of  the  numerous  Bishops  and  Presbyters  whom 
they  ordained  undertake  the  work  under  their  direc 
tion?'1  'And  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian 
Keligion,  considered  in  itself,  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  a  procedure,  is  plain  from  the  number  of  works  of 
this  description  which  have  appeared  from  the  earliest 
times  (after  the  age  of  inspiration)  down  to  the  present ; 
— from  the  writings  entitled  the  "  Apostles'  Creed,"  and 
the  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"  etc.  (compositions  of 
uncertain  authors,  and,  amidst  the  variety  of  opinions 
respecting  them,  never  regarded  as  Scripture),  down  to 
the  modern  Formularies  and  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Nor  again  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
founders  of  the  religion,  any  more  than  in  the  religion 
itself,  which,  humanly  speaking,  should  seem  likely  to 
preclude  them  from  transmitting  to  us  such  compos 
itions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest  of 
the  earlier  preachers  of  Christianity,  were  brought  up 
Jews;  accustomed  in  their  earliest  notions  of  religion 
to  refer  to  the  Books  of  the  Law,  as  containing 
precise  statements  of  their  Belief,  and  most  minute 
directions  as  to  religious  Worship  and  Ceremonies.  So 
that  to  give  complete  and  regular  instructions  as  to  the 
character  and  the  requisitions  of  the  new  Beligion,  as 
it  would  have  been  natural  for  any  one,  was  more 
especially  to  be  expected  of  these  men.' 2 

We  are  left  then,  and  indeed  unavoidably  led,  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  respect  of  these  points,  the  Apostles 

on  Omissions,  p.  19,  *Jbid.,  pp.  7,  8, 
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and  their  followers  were,  during  the  age  of  inspiration, 
supernaturaUy  withheld  from  recording  those  circum 
stantial  details  which  were  not  intended  by  Divine  Pro 
vidence  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  all  Churches,  in 
every  Age  and  Country,  but  were  meant  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  particular  Church. 

§  10.  The  absence  of  such  detailed  descriptions  and 
instructions  as  I  have  been  adverting  to,  is  the  more 
Scanty  re-  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  earnest  and 
cords  of  frequent  inculcations  we  do  meet  with,  of  the 
what  re-  great  fundamental  Gospel-doctrines  an  d  moral 
Church-  duties,  which  are  dwelt  upon  in  so  many 
govern-  passages,  both  generally  and  in  reference  to 
mentand  various  classes  of  persons,  and  various  occa- 
moraTand  si°ns-  Our  sacred  writers  have  not  recorded 
doctrinal  their  Creeds, — their  Catechisms  for  the  ele- 
instruc-  mentary  instruction  of  converts, — their  forms 
of  Public  Prayer  and  Psalmody,— or  their 
modes  of  administering  the  Sacraments;  or  whether 
either  or  both  of  them  should  be,  or  usually  were,  ad 
ministered  by  Presbyters  exclusively : — they  have  not 
even  described  the  posture  in  which  the  Eucharist  was 
received,  or  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  Bread  (two 
points  on  which,  in  after  ages,  bitter  controversies  were 
raised),  nor  many  other  things  which  we  are  certain  Paul 
(as  well  as  the  other  Apostles)  '  set  in  order  when  he 
came '  to  each  Church. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plainly  recorded  that 
they  did  establish  Churches  wherever  they  introduced 
Clear  re-  the  Gospel ;  that  they  '  ordained  Elders  in 
cords  of  the  every  city,'  and  that  the  Apostles  again  dele- 
Christian  8ated  *°  others  *hat  office  of  ordaining ;  that 
Churches  they  did  administer  the  rite  of  Baptism  to 
were  their  converts,  and  that  they  celebrated  the 

founded.  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.1  And  be 
sides  the  general  principles  of  Christian  Faith  and 

1  One  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  they  have  nowhere 
laid  down  any  injunction  as  to  the  exclusive  administration  of  these 
Sacraments  by  the  Ministers.  It  is  indeed  quite  natural, — and  ac- 
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Morality  which  they  sedulously  set  forth,  they  have 
recorded  the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  avoid  '  con 
fusion  ' :  in  their  public  worship ;  to  do  '  all  things  de 
cently  and  in  order  ' ;  to  '  let  all  things  be  done  to  edify 
ing,'  and  not  for  vain-glorious  display;  they  inculcate 
the  duty  of  Christians  '  assembling  themselves  together ' 
for  joint  worship ; 2  they  record  distinctly  the  solemn 
sanction  given  to  a  Christian  Community ;  they  incul 
cate  3  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  those  that  '  bear 
rule'  in  such  a  Community,  with  censure  of  such  as 
'  walk  disorderly '  and  '  cause  divisions  ' ;  and  they  dwell 
earnestly  on  the  care  with  which  Christian  ministers, 
both  male  and  female,  should  be  selected,  and  on  the 
zeal,  and  discretion,  and  blameless  life  required  in  them, 
and  on  their  solemn  obligation  to  '  exhort,  rebuke,  and 
admonish ' ;  yet  with  all  this  they  do  not  record  even 
the  number  of  distinct  Orders  of  them,  or  the  functions 
appropriated  to  each,  or  the  degree,  and  kind,  and  mode, 
of  control  they  exercised  in  the  Churches. 

While  the  principles,  in  short,  are  clearly  recognised, 
and    strongly    inculcated,    which    Christian 
Communities    and    individual    members    of 
them  are  to  keep  in  mind  and  act  upon,    to  guide 
with  a  view  to  the  great  objects  for  which    Christian 
these    Communities    were    established,    the    ^ri^re 
precise  modes  in   which  these   objects   are,    corded. 
in    each   case,    to    be   promoted,   are  left — 
one    can    hardly    doubt,    studiously    left  —  undefined. 

§  11.  Many  of  the  omissions  I  have  alluded  to  will 
appear  even  the  more  striking  in  proportion  as  we  con- 

cordingly  appears  to  have  been  the  original  and  universal  custom 
— that  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  Christian 
rites  should  be  assigned  to  a  Christian  Elder.  And  a  Church  would 
deserve  blame  which  should  lightly  depart  from  an  ancient  and 
wholesome  precedent.  But  still,  the  practice  is  one  of  those  left 
to  rest  on  Church-authority,  not  on  any  express  injunction  in 
Scripture. 

1 1  Cor.  and  1  Tim.  aHeb.  x.  25. 

3  See  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  and  to  Timothy. 
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template  with  the  more  minute  attention  each  part  of  the 
Remark  sacred  narrative.  For  instance,  it  is  worth 
able  cir-  remarking  that  the  matters  concerning  which 
cumstance  the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  do  contain  the 
in  the  most  detailed  directions,  are  most  of  them 

matters  of  ,      , ,  i  •  i 

detail  precisely  those  which  every  one  perceives  to 

which  the  have  relation  only  to  the  times  in  which  he 
Scriptures  \yrote :  such  as  the  eating  or  abstaining 
lo  reoor  .  from  « meats  offered  to  idols,'  and  the  use  and 
abuse  of  supernatural  gifts.  He  was  left,  it  should  seem, 
unrestrained  in  recording — and  hence  he  does  record, 
— particular  directions  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  his  directions  being  applied  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries,  as  binding  on  every  Church  for 
ever. 

Again,  almost  every  attentive  reader  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  no  such  de 
scription  on  record  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  higher 
Orders  of  Christian  ministers  as  there  is  (in  Acts  vi.)  of 
the  ordination  of  an  inferior  Class.1  And  this  considera 
tion  alone  would  lead  a  reflecting  mind  to  conclude,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspect,  that  the  particular  notice  of 
this  appointment  of  those  seven  officers  is  incidental 
only,  and  that  probably  there  would  have  been  as  little 
said  of  these  as  of  the  Presbyters,  but  for  the  circum 
stance  of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  two  of 
them,  Stephen  and  Philip,  as  preachers,  the  narrative 
of  their  appointment  being  a  natural  and  almost  neces 
sary  introduction  to  that  of  two  most  important  events, 
the  great  outbreak  of  persecution  consequent  on 
Stephen's  martyrdom  (which  seems  to  have  led,  through 
the  dispersion  of  the  Disciples,  to  the  founding  of  the 
first  Gentile  Church,  at  Antioch),  and  the  conversion  of 
Samaria. 

But  this  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when,  on 

1  Commonly  called  Deacons ;  though  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  Deacons  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  speaks  of 
Deacons  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy.  See  the  Article  '  Deacon  '  in 
Eden's  Theological  Dictionary  ;  and  also  Bernard's  Vitringa. 
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a  closer  examination,  we  find  reason  to  be  convinced 
that  these,  so-called,  first  seven  deacons  (or   The  Seven 
rather  treasurers),  who  are  usually  assumed    Deacons 
(for  I  never  met  with  even  any  attempt  at    not  the  first 
proof)  to  have  been  the  first  that  ever  held    app011 
such  an  office,  were,  in  reality,  only  the  first  Grecian  : 
treasurers,  and  that  there  were  Hebrew  treasurers  be 
fore,  or  at  least  Hebrew  officers  having  duties  answering 
to  those  of  these  seven. 

The  following  extract  from  an  able  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
will  make  this  point,  I  think,  perfectly  clear  : — 

'  Meanwhile  within  the  Church  itself  were  displayed 
some  slight  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  particularly  on  account  of  the  measure  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  complaint  is  called  "a 
murmuring  of  the  Grecians  (or  foreign  Jews)  against 
the  Hebrews  (or  native  Jews)  because  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration."  Who  these 
widows  probably  were  has  already  been  suggested  ;  and 
if  the  suggestion  that  they  were  deaconesses  be  admitted, 
the  grounds  of  the  complaint  may  be  readily  surmised. 
As  the  greatest  share  of  duty  would  at  this  time  devolve 
on  the  Hebrew  widows  or  deaconesses,  they  might  have 
been  paid  more  liberally,  as  their  services  seemed  to 
require  ;  and  hence  the  discontent. 

'  This,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  the  order  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  already  existed,  and  may  seem  at  first 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  that  in  con 
sequence  of  this  murmuring,  deacons  were  appointed. 
It  does  not,  however,  really  contradict  it ;  for  evidently 
some  dispensers  there  must  have  been,  and  if  so,  either 
the  Apostles  must  have  officiated  as  deacons,  or  special 
deacons  there  must  have  been,  by  whatever  name  they 
went.  That  the  Apostles  did  not  officiate  is  plain  from 
the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  which  indicates  that  the 
appeal  was  made  to  them,  and  that  they  excused  them 

1  Hellenist,  or  '  Grecian,'  is  the  term  constantly  used  for  the  Jews 
who  used  the  Greek  language;  as  distinguished  from  Hellen,  a 
Greek  or  Gentile  by  nation. 
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selves  from  presiding  personally  at  the  "  ministrations  " 
(as  was  probably  desired  by  the  discontented  party), 
alleging  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their  proper 
duties.  "  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables."  This  very  assertion,  then, 
is  proof  certain  that  they  did  not  officiate.  Again,  on 
reading  over  the  names  of  the  seven  deacons,  we  find 
them  all  of  the  Grecian  or  Hellenistic  party ;  Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas,  the  last  of  whom  is  expressly  described  as  "  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch."  Now  this  surely  would  have 
produced,  in  turn,  a  murmuring  of  the  Hebrews  against 
the  Grecians,  unless  they  had  already  had  some  in 
office  interested  in  looking  after  their  rights.  With 
these  presumptions  in  favour  of  a  previous  appoint 
ment  of  deacons,  it  would  seem  then,  that  these  seven 
were  added  to  the  former  number,  because  of  the  com 
plaint. 

'  All  that  is  thus  far  intimated  of  their  office  is,  that 
they  were  employed  in  the  daily  distribution  of  the  alms 
and  the  stipends  due  from  the  public  fund.  Whether, 
even  at  the  first,  their  duties  were  limited  to  this  depart 
ment  of  service,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Of  this 
portion  of  their  duties  we  are  now  informed ;  obviously 
because  to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which  this  had 
been  hitherto  performed  it  was  owing  that  the  new  ap 
pointment  took  place,  and  that  the  subject  was  noticed 
at  all.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  who  are  described  as  "  ready  " 
in  attendance,  were  of  the  same  order ;  in  other  words, 
deacons  by  office,  if  not  by  name.  What  may  serve  to 
confirm  this  view  of  it  is,  the  opposition  between  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  their  original  title,  and  another 
order  in  the  Church.  They  are  called  "juniors"  and 
"  young  men  "  (vewrepot  and  veavio-Kot),  terms  so  strongly 
opposed  to  presbyters  or  elders  as  to  incline  one  at  the 
first  glance  to  consider  them  as  expressive  of  the  two 
orders  of  the  ministry,  the  seniors  and  the  juniors  (the 
Trpea-ftvrepoi  $idtcovoi,  and  the  vedbrepoi  Sidicovoi,^) ;  the  two 
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orders,  in  short,  which  at  length  received  the  fixed  and 
perpetual  titles  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 

'  Accordingly,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  supposing 
that,  when  the  same  term  deacon  occurs  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  a  different  order  of  men  is  intended ;  first, 
because  an  office  may  preserve  its  original  name  long 
after  the  duties  originally  attached  to  it  have  been 
changed ;  and,  secondly,  because,  whatever  duties  may 
have  been  added  to  the  office  of  deacons,  it  is  certain 
that  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  poor  was  for  several 
centuries  attached  to  it.  Even  after  the  deacons  ceased 
to  hold  the  office  of  treasurers,  and  the  Bishops  began 
to  receive  the  revenues  of  their  respective  sees,  the  dis 
tribution  of  that  portion  which  was  allotted  to  charity 
still  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  deacons.  Hence, 
in  a  still  later  period,  the  title  of  cardinal  deacon ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  appropriation  of  the  term  diaconice  to 
those  Churches  wherein  alms  used  to  be  collected  and 
distributed  to  the  poor. 

'  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out,  with  anything 
like  precision,  the  course  of  duty  which  belonged  to  the 
primitive  deacons.  That  it  corresponded  entirely  with 
that  of  our  present  order  of  deacons  is  very  unlikely, 
whatever  analogy  be  allowed  from  their  relative  situation 
in  the  Church.  As  the  Church  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  century  was  a  shifting  and  progressive  insti 
tution,  their  duties  probably  underwent  continual  change 
and  modification.  If  we  were  to  be  guided,  for  instance, 
by  the  office  in  which  we  find  the  "young  men" 
(veavla-Koi),  engaged,  when  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  were  removed,  we  should  say  that  they 
performed  the  business  which  in  the  present  day  would 
devolve  on  the  inferior  attendants  of  our  churches.  If, 
again,  we  were  to  judge  of  their  character  from  the  occa 
sion  on  which  we  find  them  acting  as  stewards  of  the 
Church  fund,  a  higher  station  would  be  doubtless  as 
signed  to  them,  but  still,  one  not  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  nor  approaching  more 
to  the  sphere  of  duty  which  belongs  to  our  deacons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instances  of  Stephen  and  Philip 
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prove  that  the  title  was  applied  to  those  who  were  en 
gaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  ministry, 
although  not  in  the  highest. 

'  After  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  word  deacon  was 
originally  applied,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  to  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  establishment.  But  the  Apostles 
having  from  the  first  a  specific  title,  it  more  properly 
denoted  any  minister  inferior  to  them, — any,  however 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Between  these, 
also,  there  soon  obtained  a  distinction.  If  we  suppose 
then,  that  the  seniors,  or  superior  class,  were  distin 
guished  by  the  obvious  title  of  Elder  deacons  (Trpeo-fivrepoi 
Bidtcovot),  the  generic  and  unappropriated  term  "  deacon  " 
would  devolve  on  the  remaining  class.  And  thus  the 
present  Order  in  the  Church,  to  which  that  name  is 
applied,  may  be  truly  asserted  to  be  deacons  in  the 
apostolic  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  much  may  be  said  about  deacons,  both  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  which  will  not  apply  to  them.' l 

1  The  writer  has  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  SEVEN  men  spoken  of  did  belong  to 
that  order  called  Deacons,  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  writing  to  Timothy. 
But  this  is  far  from  certain.  The  office  indeed  of  '  ministering '  or 
'  serving  '  at  tables  (diaKovew)  is  alluded  to  in  reference  to  them  : 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  all  ministers,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be 
called  *  Deacons '  (didnovoi),  but  '  the  SEVEN  '  are  nowhere  in 
Scripture  designated  by  this  title.  They  are  referred  to  in  Acts  * 
not  as  the  (  Seven  Deacons '  but  simply  as  The  Seven.  And  the 
primary  and  especial  office  for  which  they  were  appointed — that 
of  stewards  and  almoners — is  not  referred  to  at  all,  in  what  Paul 
says  of  the  Office  of  a  Deacon. t  Hence  some  have  inferred  that 
'  The  Seven '  persons  mentioned  in  Acts  J  were  appointed  to  a  tem 
porary  office,  for  a  temporary  and  local  emergency,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  Order  of  Deacons  strictly  so  called. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  at  all  events,  it  is  plain,  1st,  that  we  have, 
on  either  supposition,  no  distinct  record  of  the  first  appointment 
of  deacons,  any  more  than  of  presbyters  and  bishops ;  and  2ndly, 
that  the  Churches  appear  always  to  have  had,  and  to  have  exercised, 
full  liberty  to  appoint  various  Orders  of  Ministers,  under  several 
titles,  and  for  various  offices,  and  to  determine  from  time  to  time 

*  Ch.  xxi.  8.  1 1  Tim.  iii.  J  Ch.  vi. 
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If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  think  it  a  question 
of  small  moment  whether  Stephen  and  his  companions 
were  or  were  not  the  first  deacons  ever  ap-  importance 
pointed,  or  were,  properly  speaking,  deacons  of  the 
at  all,  let  him  consider  that,  however  unim-  <iue8tion- 
portant  in  itself,  it  is  one  which  throws  much  additional 
light  on  the  subject  now  before  us.  We  not  only  find 
few  and  scanty  records  of  those  details  of  the  Church- 
government  established  by  the  Apostles,  which,  if  they 
had  designed  to  leave  a  model  absolutely  binding  on  all 
Christians  for  ever,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  fully 
and  clearly  particularised,  but  also  we  find  that  a  part 
even  of  what  the  inspired  writers  do  record,  is  recorded 
incidentally  only,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  design  to  give  a 
detailed  statement  of  such  particulars.  Thus  a  further 
confirmation  is  furnished  of  the  view  that  has  been 
taken ;  viz.  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Sacred  Writers 
to  lay  down  clearly  the  principles  on  which  Christian 
Churches  were  to  be  formed  and  governed,  leaving  the 
mode  of  application  of  those  principles  undetermined 
and  discretionary. 

§  12.  Now  what  did  the  Holy  Spirit  design  that  we 
should  learn  from  all  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  '  he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,'  may  draw  from  it,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  a  strong  internal  evi-  evidence  of 
dence  of  the  genuineness  and  of  the  inspired  the  Gospel 
character  of  our  Sacred  Books,  inasmuch  as  resulting 
they  do  not  contain  what  would  surely  have 
been  found  in  the  works  of  men  (whether  im 
postors  or  sincere)  left  to  themselves  to  record  whatever 
seemed  interesting  and  important. 

And  this  point  of  evidence  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
at  once,  before  we  have  even  begun  to  inquire  into  the 
particular  object  proposed  in  the  omission  ;  because  we 
may  be  sure,  in  this  case,  that  what  did  not  come  from 
Man  must  have  come  from  God. 

But  besides  this,  we  may  fairly  infer,  I  think,  the 

what  should  be  the  functions  and  titles  of  the  several  orders. — See 
Bernard's  Abridgment  of  Vitringa  on  the  Church  and  Synagogue. 
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different  characters  of  the  several  points  connected  with 
Of  essen-  our  religion.  Since  what  is  essential  may  be 
tials  a  expected  to  be  found  clearly  laid  down  in 

distinct  Scripture  (for  we  could  not  properly  be  said 
revelation  ., 

in  Scrip-  t°  have  any  revelation,  if  we  were  left  to  seek 
ture  to  be  among  varying  and  doubtful  traditions  what 
expected.  are  ^e  fundamentals  of  our  religion)  we  may 
conclude  that  whatever  is  not  thus  laid  down  must  be 
of  a  different  character.  We  may  infer  that  those  points 
which  are  either  wholly  passed  over  in  silence  (when 
they  are  such  that  we  are  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  Apostles  must  have  given  some  directions  rela 
tive  to  them)  or  are  slightly  mentioned,  imperfectly 
described,  and  incidentally  alluded  to,  must  belong  to 
the  class  of  things  either  altogether  indifferent,  or  so  far 
non-essential  in  their  character  that '  it  is  not  necessary  ' 
(as  our  34th  Article  expresses  it),  '  they  should  be  in  all 
places  one  and  utterly  alike  ' ; — such  in  short  that  Divine 
wisdom  judged  it  best  they  should  be  left  to  the  dis 
cretion  of  each  Church  in  each  Age  and  Country,  and 
should  be  determined  according  to  the  principles  which 
had  been  distinctly  laid  down  by  Divine  authority ; 
while  the  application  of  those  principles  in  particular 
cases  was  left  (as  is  the  case  with  our  moral  conduct 
also)  to  the  responsible  judgment  of  Man. 

It  was  designed,  in  short,  that  a  Church  should  have 
(as  our  34th  Article  expresses  it)  '  authority  to  ordain, 
Extent  and  cnange»  an(^  abolish  ceremonies  and  rites 
limits  of  resting  on  Man's  authority  only  '  (this,  be  it 
the  power  observed,  including  things  which  may  have 
Church  keen  enjoined  by  the  Apostles  to  those  among 
whom  they  were  living,  and  which,  to  those 
persons,  had  a  Divine  authority ;  but  which  are  not  re 
corded  by  the  Sacred  Writers  as  enjoined  universally), 
'  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying  ' :  but  that  '  as  no 
Church  ought  to  decree  anything  against  Holy  Writ, 
so,  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  the  belief  of 
anything  as  necessary  to  salvation.' 

§  13.  And  we  may  also  infer  very  clearly  from  an 
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attentive  and  candid  survey  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  not 
only  that  some  things  were  intended  to  be  ab-    Things  en- 
solutely  enjoined  as  essential,  and  others  left  joined, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  rulers  of  each  Church,    *^dfd*and 
but  also  that  some  things,  again,  were  abso-    things  'left 
lutely  excluded,  as  inconsistent  with  the  char-    at  large. 
acter  of  a  Christian  Community. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  and  to  a  diligent,  and 
reflective,   and   unprejudiced   reader,   not   difficult — by 
observing  what  the  Sacred  Writers  have  omitted,  and 
what  they  have  mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  they 
have  mentioned  each,  to  form  in  his  mind  distinctly  the 
three   classes  just   alluded   to  :   viz.,   1st,   of    p  . 
things  essential  to  Christianity,  and  enjoined    essential, 
as   universally   requisite;    2ndly,    those   left    incompat- 
to  the  discretion  of  the  governors  of  each    .lb^' ond 
Church ;  and,  3rdly,  those  excluded  as  incon 
sistent  with  the  character  of  the  Gospel-religion. 

These  last  points  are  not  least  deserving  of  a  careful 
examination,  especially  on  account  of  the  misconceptions 
relative  to  them  that  have  prevailed  and  still  prevail,  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  It  would  lead 
me  too  far  from  the  subject  now  immediately  under  con 
sideration,  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
features  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  religions  except 
the  Christian,  and  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
appear  in  that,  supposing  it  of  human  origin,  but  which 
are  expressly  excluded  from  it.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Christian  religion  then  arose,  be  it  remembered, 
among  a  people  who  not  only  looked  for  a  temporal  De 
liverer  and  Prince  in  their  Messiah,  but  who    Temporal 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  sanction  of  tern-    sanctions 
poral  rewards  and  judgments  to  the  Divine    tyThose  of 
Law,  whose  laws,  in  religious  and  in  secular    a  future 
matters  alike,  claimed  to  be  an  immediate  re-    state- 
velation  from  Heaven — whose  civil  rulers  were  regarded 
as  delegates  from  '  the  Lord  their  God,  Who  was  their 
King,'  and  were  enjoined  to  punish  with  death,  as  a  re 
volt  from  the  supreme  Civil  Authority — as  a  crime  of 
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the  character  of  high  treason, — any  departure  from  the 
prescribed  religion.  It  arose  in  a  nation  regarding 
themselves  as  subjects  of  a  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  that  was, 
emphatically,  a  Kingdom  of  this  world ;  and  its  most 
prominent  character  was  its  being  '  a  Kingdom  not  of 
this  world.'  It  was  in  all  respects  the  very  reverse  in 
respect  of  the  points  just  mentioned,  of  what  might  have 
been  expected,  humanly  speaking,  from  Jewish  indi 
viduals,  and  of  what  was  expected  by  the  Jewish  Nation  ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  of  what  many  Christians  have  in 
every  Age  laboured  to  represent  and  to  make  it.  While 
the  mass  of  His  own  people  were  seeking  to  '  take  Jesus 
by  force  to  make  Him  a  King '  (a  procedure  which  has 
been,  virtually,  imitated  by  a  large  proportion  of  His  pro 
fessed  followers  ever  since),  He  Himself  and  His  Apostles, 
uniformly  and  sedulously,  both  in  their  precepts  and  in 
their  conduct,  rejected  as  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  all  employment  of  secular  coercion  in  behalf  of 
their  religion — all  encroachment  on  '  the  things  that  be 
Caesar's,'  and  maintained  the  purely  spiritual  character 
of  that  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  which  they  proclaimed. 

§  14.  Moreover  the  Gospel  religion  was  introduced  by 
men,  and  among  men — whether  Jews  or  Gentiles — who 
Christian-  had  never  heard  of  or  conceived  such  a  thing 
ity  a  re-  as  a  religion  without  a  Sacrificing-PHes£, — 
oS°Sa]!ri-  without  Altars  for  Sacrifice,— without  Sacri 
fice,  Altar,  fices  themselves, — without  either  a  Temple,  or 
or  Temple.  at  least  some  High  Place,  Grove,  or  other 
sacred  spot  answering  to  a  Temple  ; — some  place,  that 
is,  in  which  the  Deity  worshipped  was  supposed  more 
especially  to  dwell.1 

The  Apostles  preached,  for  the  first  time — the  first 
both  to  Jew  and  Gentile — a  religion  quite  opposite  in  all 
these  respects  to  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  before : 
— a  religion  without  any  Sacrifice  but  that  offered  up  by 
its  Founder  in  His  own  person ; — without  any  Sacrific- 

1  Hence  the  name  of  Naor  from  vaitiv,  '  to  dwell. '  See  Hinds't* 
Three  Temples. 
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ing-Priest  (Hiereus  or  Sacerdos) l  except  Him,  the  great 
and  true  High  Priest,2  and,  consequently,  with  no  Priest 
(in  that  sense)  on  earth :  except  so  far  as  every  one  of 
the  worshippers  was  required  to  present  himself  as  a 
'  living  Sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God ' ; 3  and  a  re 
ligion  without  any  Temple,  except  the  collected  con 
gregation  of  the  worshippers  themselves. 

1  See  Discourse  On  the  Christian  Priesthood,  appended  to  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures.     See  also  Eden's  Theological  Dictionary,   Articles, 
'Temple, "Altar,'  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  notion  of  a  Sacerdotal-Priesthood 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  of  Apostolical- Succession  (in  the 
sense  of  the  Romanists,  and  of  a  certain  party  among  Protestants), 
are  generally  maintained  together.  And  yet  they  are  not  naturally 
and  intrinsically  connected ;  and  there  are  some  few  persons — 
though  but  very  few — who  hold  the  latter  doctrine,  and  not  the 
former. 

The  conjunction  of  these  two  notions  (which,  as  I  have  said,  one 
generally  meets  with)  may,  I  think,  be  thus  accounted  for. 

A  conceivable  supposition  it  certainly  is,  though  at  variance  with 
the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  might  have  left  us  directions  as  precise, 
and  injunctions  as  strict,  respecting  the  mode  of  ordaining  Christian 
ministers, — the  rules  for  their  succession — and  the  functions  they 
were  to  exercise — as  were  given  in  the  Mosaic  Law  relative  to  the 
Levitical  Priesthood :  and  might  yet  have  left  the  two  Offices  as 
distinct  and  unlike  as  in  fact  they  are.  This,  I  say,  is  what  the 
Apostles  might  conceivably  have  done.  But  it  is  manifest  they 
have  not.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  such  precise  directions  in  the 
New  Testament — which  is  what  the  advocates  of  Apostolic-Succes 
sion  (in  the  above  sense)  cannot  quite  conceal  from  themselves,  they 
are  naturally  driven  to  resort  to  the  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; 
which  does  give  (in  respect  of  a  /Sacerdotal-Priesthood)  just  such 
precise  directions  and  strict  injunctions  as  are  wanted  for  the  pur 
pose  of  the  argument.  And  thence  it  is,  I  conceive,  that  men  have 
been  so  often  led  to  represent  the  Christian  ministers  as  the  regular 
successors  of  the  Levitical,  and  Christian  places  of  worship,  of  the 
Temple  ;  and  in  short  to  judaize  Christianity  all  through. 

This  will  account  for  the  fact  (which  I  never  heard  accounted  for 
in  any  other  way)  that  almost  every  Church,  Sect,  or  Party,  that 
have  adopted  the  above  view  of  Apostolical-Succession,  has  also 
adopted — either  at  once,  or  gradually — that  of  a  Sacerdotal-Priest 
hood  also. 

2  Hebrews,  oh.  iv. 

3  Rom.  xii.     This  offering  the  Apostle  calls  dvo-iav  (axrav,    'a 
living  Sacrifice,'  as  distinguished  from  the  slain  animals  offered  up  in 
other  religions  ;  and  also  \oyiict)  Xarptia,  'a  reasonable  (i.e.  rational) 
service/  as  opposed  to  the  irrational  animals  slain  on  the  altars. 
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Let  any  one  but  contemplate  the  striking  contrast  be 
tween  the  confined — the  local  character — of  the  Mosaic 
system,  and  the  character  of  boundless  extension  stamped 
on  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  '  In  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  chuse '  (says  Moses x) '  to  set  His  name  therein,  there 
shalt  thou  offer  thy  Sacrifices.'  '  The  hour  cometh  '  (says 
Jesus 2)  '  when  men  shall  neither  on  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father ' : '  where 
soever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'3  'In  His  Temple' 
(says  the  Psalmist,4  i.e.  in  His  Temple  at  Jerusalem) 

'  doth  every  one  speak  of  His  glory  ' : '  there  will 

I '  (Jehovah)  '  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein  '  :  '  Ye 
are  the  Temple '  (says  the  Apostle  Paul)  '  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  you.' 5 

Now  all  this  is  deserving  of  attentive  reflection,  both 
as  important  in  reference  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
Christian-  true  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
ity  such  a  and  also  as  furnishing  a  strong  internal  evi- 
system  as  <jence  as  to  its  origin.  For  not  only  is  it  in- 

Man  would  ,  ,       ,  .  J  ., 

not  have  conceivable  that  any  impostor  or  enthusiast 
devised,  would  have  ever  devised  or  dreamed  of  any- 
nor  could  thing  both  so  strange,  and  so  unacceptable,  as 

D8iVG  SUC-  ,      i  a      *          j_i  3  i** 

ceededin  must  have  seemed  in  those  days,  a  religion 
propagat-  without  Priest,  Altar,  Sacrifice,  or  Temple  (in 
in§-  the  sense  in  which  men  had  always  been  ac 

customed  to  them ;)  but  also  it  is  no  less  incredible  that 
any  persons  unaided  by  miraculous  powers,  should  have 
succeeded — as  the  Apostles  did — in  propagating  such  a 
religion. 

But  what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark  is, 
that  the  Sacred  Writers  did  not  omit  the  mention  of 
Sacrifices,  these  things,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
and  Sacri-  each  Church  to  introduce  them  or  not ;  but 
ficing  they  plainly  appear  to  have  distinctly  ex- 

cZwdedfrom  eluded  them.  It  is  not  that  they  made  little 
Chris-  or  no  mention  of  Temples,  Sacrifices,  and 

tianity.         Sacrificing  Priests  ;  they  mention  them,  and 

'Deut.  xii.  2  John  iv.  3Matt.  xviii. 

4  Ps.  xxix.  B 1  Cor.  iii. 
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allude  to  them  perpetually,  as  existing,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  terms,  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among 
the  Pagans ;  and,  again,  they  also  perpetually  mention 
and  allude  to  them  in  reference  to  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  invariably  and  manifestly  in  a  different  sense. 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Christian  Priest  and  Christian  Sacri 
fice — Christians  themselves  as  '  living  Sacrifices ' — the 
Sacrifice  of  beneficence  to  the  poor,1 — the  Temple  com 
posed  of  the  Christian  worshippers  themselves ;  who  are 
exhorted  to  '  build  up  '  (or  edify,  olKoSopeiv)  one  another, 
as  '  living  stones ' 2  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; — 
all  these  things  are  spoken  of  and  alluded  to  continually ; 
while  in  the  primary  and  customary  sense,  the  same 
terms  are  perpetually  used  by  the  same  writers,  in  re 
ference  to  the  Jewish  and  to  the  Pagan  religions,  and 
never  to  the  Christian.3 

I  cannot  well  conceive  any  proof  more  complete  than 
is  here  afforded  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  intended 
distinctly  to  exclude  and  forbid,  as  inconsistent  with  His 
religion,  those  things  which  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

1 '  To  do  good  and  to  distribute,  forget  not,  for  with  such  Sacri 
fices  (dvcriais)  God  is  well  pleased.' 

2 1  Peter  ii.  5,  etc. 

3  It  is  worth  observing  how  distinctly  our  Church  repudiates  the 
notions  of  'Sacrifice,'  'Temple,'  etc.,  not  merely  by  omitting  the 
application  of  those  terms  in  the  Rubrics  and  Communion-Service, 
and  not  merely  by  dwelling  on  the  '  sufficiency '  of  the  '  one  obla 
tion  of  Christ  once  offered,'  but  also  by  studiously  introducing  in 
that  service  the  word  '  Sacrifice  '  in  the  other  senses  in  which  it  is 
applicable  :  viz.,  first,  in  the  offertory,  to  '  alms '  ('  with  such  Sacri 
fices  God  is  well  pleased  ')  and  afterwards,  to  the  '  Sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,'  and  again  to  the  '  Sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies.'  And  in  addition  to  this,  a  distinct  Rubric  is  subjoined 
to  explain  that '  no  adoration  is  intended  or  allowed '  of  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  principles 
here  inculcated  have  been  gravely  stated,  in  print,  to  be  'subversive 
of  our  Church'  with  'its  Altars,  Temples,  Sacrificing -Priests ,  and 
adoration  of  the  Eucharistical  bread  and  wine  ? ' — all  of  which  the 
writer  would  have  seen,  in  simply  looking  over  the  Prayer- Book, 
to  be  utterly  alien  from  our  Church  !  The  mistake  of  Tacitus,  who 
represents  the  Jews  as  adoring  the  effigy  of  an  ass,  was  nothing  to 
this ;  because  Gentiles  not  being  admitted  into  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  had  nothing  but  hearsay  to  trust  to. 
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It  being  the  natural  and  inherent  office  of  any  Com 
munity  to  make  by-laws  for  its  own  regulation,  where 
not  restricted  by  some  higher  Authority,  these  points 
are  precisely  those  which  come  under  that  restriction ; 
being  distinctly  excluded  by  the  Founder  and  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  His  religion. 

It  seems  something  strange,  therefore — though  in 
other  matters  also  experience  shows  the  liability  of  men 
to  maintain  at  once  opposite  errors — that  the  very 
persons  who  are  for  restricting  the  most  narrowly — or 
rather  annulling — the  natural  right  of  a  Community  to 
make  and  alter  by-laws  in  matters  not  determined  by  a 
Unreason-  superior  authority,  and  who  deny  that  any 
able  restric-  Church  is  at  liberty  to  depart,  even  in  matters 
left  undecided  in  Scripture,  from  the  supposed, 
able  exten-  or  even  conjectured  practice  of  the  Apostles 
sion  of  — these  very  persons  are  found  advocating  the 
Church  introduction  into  Christianity  of  practices  and 
vocated  by"  institutions  and  doctrines  not  only  unauthor- 
thesame  ised,  but  plainly  excluded,  by  its  inspired 
persons.  promulgators — such  as  Sacrifices  and  Sacrific- 
ing-Priests  ;  thus  at  once  denying  the  rights  which  do 
belong  to  a  Christian  Community,  and  asserting  those 
which  do  not :  at  once  fettering  the  Church  by  a  pre 
tended  obligation  to  conform  strictly  to  some  supposed 
precedents  of  antiquity,  and  boldly  casting  off  the  obli 
gation  to  adhere  to  the  plainest  injunctions  of  God's 
written  Word — '  Full  well  do  ye  reject  the  command 
ment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.' 1 

§  15.  Among  the  things  excluded  from  the  Christian 
The  Christ-  system,  we  are  fully  authorised  to  include  all 
tian  Church  subjection  of  the  Christian  world,  permanently, 
haiTno  an(^  fr°m  generation  to  generation,  to  some 
Spiritual  one  Spiritual  Ruler  (whether  an  individual 
Head  on  man  or  a  Church)  the  delegate,  representa- 
Earth.  ^ye  an(j  vicegerent  of  Christ ;  whose  au 
thority  should  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all,  and 
1  Mark  vii.  9. 
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decisive  on  every  point  of  faith.  Jesus  Himself,  Who 
told  His  Disciples  that  it  was  '  expedient  for  them  that 
He  should  go  away,  that  He  might  send  them  another 
Comforter,  who  should  abide  with  them  for  ever,'  could 
not  possibly  have  failed,  had  such  been  His  design,  to 
refer  them  to  the  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  should,  in 
perpetual  succession,  be  the  depositary  of  this  Divine 
consolation  and  supremacy.  And  it  is  wholly  incredible 
that  He  Himself  should  be  perpetually  spoken  of  and 
alluded  to  as  the  Head  of  His  Church,  without  any  refer 
ence  to  any  Supreme  Head  on  earth,  as  fully  represent 
ing  Him,  and  bearing  universal  rule  in  His  name — 
whether  Peter  or  any  other  Apostle,  or  any  successor  of 
one  of  these — this,  I  say,  is  utterly  incredible,  supposing 
the  Apostles  or  their  Master  had  really  designed  that 
there  should  be  for  the  universal  Church  any  institution 
answering  to  the  oracle  of  God  under  the  Old  Dispensa 
tion,  at  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  speaking  of  miracles  as  '  the 
signs  of  an  Apostle,'  evidently  implies  that  no  one  NOT 
possessing  such  miraculous  gifts  as  his,1  much  The  mirac. 
less  without  possessing  any  at  all — could  be  ulous  Signs 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  even  on  a  level  with  of  an  AP°S- 
the  Apostles;  yet  he  does  not,  by  virtue  of  ritetariiiv 
that  his  high  office,  claim  for  himself,  or  al-  claimant  of 
low  to  Peter  or  any  other,  supreme  rule  over  apostolical 
all  the  Churches.2  And  while  he  claims  and  P°wer' 
exercises  the  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  points  of 
faith  and  of  practice  on  which  he  had  received  express 
revelations,  he  does  not  leave  his  converts  any  injunction 
to  apply,  hereafter,  when  he  shall  be  removed  from  them, 
to  the  Bishop  or  Bulers  of  any  other  Church,  for  such 
decisions ;  or  to  any  kind  of  permanent  living  Oracle  to 
dictate  to  all  Christians  in  all  Ages.  Nor  does  he  even 
ever  hint  at  any  subjection  of  one  Church  to  another, 
singly,  or  to  any  number  of  others  collectively ; — to  that 
of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  or  of  Borne ;  or  to  any  kind 
of  General  Council.3 

1 1  Cor.  xiv.  18.  2Gal.  ii.  7-9. 

3  See  the  Search  after  Infallibility. 
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It  appears  plainly  from  the  sacred  narrative,  that 
though  the  many  Churches  which  the  Apostles  founded 
No  one  were  branches  of  one  Spiritual  Brotherhood, 
Community  Of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Hea- 
posiSsing  venly  Head— though  there  was  '  one  Lord, 
power  over  °ne  Faith,  one  Baptism,'  for  all  of  them,  yet 
all  Chris-  they  were  each  a  distinct,  independent  Com 
munity  on  Earth,  united  by  the  common 
principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  by  their 
mutual  agreement,  affection,  and  respect ;  but  not  hav 
ing  any  one  recognised  Head  on  Earth,  or  acknow 
ledging  any  sovereignty  of  one  of  these  Societies  over 
others.1 

And  as  for — so-called — General  Councils,  we  find  not 
even  any  mention  of  them,  or  allusion  to  any  such  ex- 
General  pedient.  The  pretended  first  Council,  at  Jeru- 
Counciis  salem,  does  seem  to  me 2  a  most  extraordinary 
not  author-  chimera,  without  any  warrant  whatever  from 
Scripture  Sacred  History.  We  find  in  the  narrative, 
that  certain  persons,  coming  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  Gentile  con 
verts  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  pretending — as  ap 
pears  plainly  from  the  context 3 — to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Apostles  for  this.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  step  which  was  thereupon  taken — to  send  a 
deputation  to  Jerusalem  to  enquire  whether  these  pre 
tensions  were  well  founded.  The  Apostles,  in  the  midst 
of  an  Assembly  of  the  Elders  (or  Clergy,  as  they  would 
now  be  called)  of  Jerusalem,  decided  that  no  such  burden 
ought  to  be  imposed,  and  that  their  pretended  sanction 
had  not  been  given.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem,  even 
independently  of  the  Apostles,  had,  of  course,  power  to 
decide  this  last  point ;  i.e.  to  declare  the  fact  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  given  the  pretended  sanction  :  and 

1  Generally  speaking,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  established  a 
distinct  Church  in  each  considerable  city ;  so  that  there  were 
several  even  in  a  single  province  ;  as  for  instance,  in  Macedonia, 
those  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Bersea,  Amphipolis,  etc.  ;  and  the 
like  in  the  Province  of  Achaia,  and  elsewhere. 

a  See  Burnet  on  Art.  s  Acts  zv.  24. 
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the  Apostles,  confessedly,  had  plenary  power  to  declare 
the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     And  the  deputa- 

, .      ,  ,  •      T         i  •  />    3        mi  •       Pretended 

tion  accordingly  retired,  satisfied.     There  is    first  Gen. 
no  hint  throughout  of  any  summons  to  the    erai  Coun- 
several  Churches  in  Judea   and    Galilee,  in    cil,  not  of 
Samaria,  Cyprus,  Gyrene,  etc.,  to  send  deputa-    acj^  ' 
tions,  as  to  a  General  Council;   nor  any  as 
sumption  of  a  right  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as 
such,  to   govern  the  rest,  or   to   decide   on  points   of 
faith. 

It  is  worth  remarking  also,  that,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
guard  against  the  assumption  which  might,  not  unnatur 
ally,  have  taken  place,  of  some  supremacy  ordination 
— such  as  no  Church  was  designed  to  enjoy  of  Saul  and 
—on  the  part  of  Jerusalem,  the  fountain-  Barnabas, 
head  of  the  religion,  it  was  by  the  special  appointment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Saul  *  and  Barnabas  were  or 
dained  to  the  very  highest  office,  the  Apostleship,  not 
by  the  hands  of  the  other  Apostles,  or  of  any  persons  at 
Jerusalem,  but  by  the  Elders  of  Antioch.  This  would 
have  been  the  less  remarkable  had  no  human  ordination 
at  all  taken  place,  but  merely  a  special  immediate  ap 
pointment  of  them  by  Divine  revelation.  But  the  com 
mand  given  was, '  separate  me.  ...  let  them  go.' 2  Some 
reason  for  such  a  procedure  there  must  have  been ;  and 
it  does  seem  probable  that  it  was  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  (among  others)  of  impressing  on  men's  minds 
the  independence  and  equality  of  the  several  Churches 
on  Earth. 

We  should  consider  too,  in  addition  to  all  these  cir 
cumstances,  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  (to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the  other  Apostles) 
and  the  deep  anxiety  he  manifests  for  the  continuance 

1  For  whether  Saul's  previous  call  to  the  Apostleship  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  were,  or  were  not,  already  publicly  known  to  the 
Church,  it  is  plain  that  both  he  and  Barnabas  were,  at  this  time,  by 
Divine  command,  'separated,'  and  solemnly  ordained  to  the  '  work 
to  which  the  Lord  had  appointed  them/  and  were  thereupon  and 
thenceforward  recognised  as  Apostles. 

"Actsxiii.  2,  3. 
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of  his  converts  in  the  right  faith,  and  his  earnest  warn 
ings  of  them1  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith,  which  he  foresaw.  And  we  should 
Paul's  hav-  consider  also  the  incalculable  importance  of 
ing  omitted  such  an  institution  (supposing  it  to  exist)  as 
supreme6  *  a  Permanent  living  Oracle  and  supreme  Kuler 
universal  of  the  Church  on  Earth;  and  the  necessity 
tribunal,  of  pointing  it  out  so  clearly  that  no  one  could 
beeVan™  possibly,  except  through  wilful  blindness  and 
obstinacy,  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  and 
persons  whom  the  Lord  should  have  thus  '  chosen  to 
cause  His  name  to  dwell '  therein,  especially  as  a  plain 
reference  to  this  infallible  judge,  guide,  and  governor, 
would  have  been  so  obvious,  easy,  short,  and  decisive 
a  mode  of  guarding  against  the  doubts,  errors,  and 
dissensions  which  he  so  anxiously  apprehended.  And 
when  we  consider  all  this,  it  does  seem  a  perfect  moral 
impossibility,  that  Paul  and  the  other  Sacred  Writers 
should  have  written  as  they  have  done,  without  any 
mention  or  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind,  if  it  had 
been  a  part  (and  it  must  have  been  a  most  essential 
part,  if  it  were  any)  of  the  Christian  system.  They  do 
not  merely  omit  all  reference  to  any  supreme  and  in 
fallible  Head  and  Oracle  of  the  Universal  Church,  to 
any  Man  or  Body,  as  the  representative  and  Vicegerent 
of  Christ,  but  they  omit  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  as  plainly  to  amount  to  an  exclusion.2 

1  Acts  xx. 

2  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  at  once  '  the  Catholic  [or  Universal]  Church,'  and  also 
to  be  Divinely  exempted  from  errors  and  dissensions,  are  overthrown, 
by  the  very  existence  of  Protestants,  and  of  the  Greek  and  some 
other  Churches.     If  these  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  subjects,  though  revolted  and  disobedient  subjects,  then, 
it  is  not  Universal ;  if — which  is  what  is  actually  alleged — they  do 
thus  belong  to  it,  then,  it  is  manifestly  not  exempt  from  error  and 
dissension.     It  is  true  the  Authorities  of  that  Church  condemn  all 
who  disown  her  supremacy  :  but  this  does  not  affect  the  argument. 
For,  an  exemption  from  any  evil  does  not  consist  in  its  being  cen 
sured,  but  in  its  not  arising  at  all.     It  would  be  absurd  to  call  a 
certain  town  incombustible,  on  the  ground  that  a  cry  of  '  fire '  is 
raised  in  it  whenever  a  conflagration  breaks  out.     It  would  be  easy, 
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It  may  be  added,  that  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's 
having  deferred  the  commencement  of  His  Church  till 
after  His  own   departure  in  bodily  person,    Commence- 
from  the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  designed    ment  of 
as  a  further  safeguard  against  the  notion  I    church^ 
have  been  alluding  to.     Had  He  publicly  pre-    deferred  till 
sided  in  bodily  person  subsequently  to  the    Christ's 
completion  of  the  Eedemption  by  His  death,    deParture- 
over  a  Church  in  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  there  would 
have  been  more  plausibility  in  the  claim  to  supremacy 
which  might  have  been  set  up  and  admitted,  on  behalf 
of  that  Church,  and  of  His  own  successors  in  the  Govern 
ment  of  it.     His  previously  withdrawing,  made  it  the 
more  easily  to  be  understood  that  He  was  to  remain 
the  spiritual  Head  in  Heaven,  of  the  spiritual  Church- 
universal  ;  and  consequently  of  all  particular  Churches, 
equally,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

§  16.  This  therefore,  and  the  other  points  just  men 
tioned,  must  be  regarded  as  negatively  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  religion,  no  less  than  it  is  posi-    importance 
tively  characterised  by  those  truths,  and  those    of  points 
enactments  which  the  inspired  Writers  lay    excluded- 
down  as  essential.     Their  prohibitions  in  the  one  case, 
are  as  plain  as  their  injunctions  in  the  other. 

There  is  not  indeed  any  systematic  enumeration  of  the 
several  points  that  are  excluded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  religion ;  answering  to  the  prohibition 
of  Idolatry  in  the  Decalogue,  the  enumeration  of  for 
bidden  meats,  and  other  such  enactments  of  the  Levitical 
Law.  But  the  same  may  be  said  no  less  of  the  affirma 
tive  directions  also  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  fundamental  doctrines  and  the  great 
moral  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  there  taught,  for 
wise  reasons  no  doubt,  and  which  I  think  we  may  in 
part  perceive,  not  in  creeds  or  other  regular  formularies, 

— and  nugatory — for  any  Body  of  men,  however  few,  to  boast  that 
all  ought  to  submit  to  them  ;  that  all  do  submit,  except  those  who 
disobey  ;  and  that  all  agree  with  their  doctrines  except  those  who 
dissent. 
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but  incidentally,  irregularly,  and  often  by  oblique  allu 
sions  ;  less  striking  indeed  at  first  sight  than  distinct 
enunciations  and  enactments,  but  often  even  the  more 
decisive  and  satisfactory  from  that  very  circumstance ; 
because  the  Apostles  frequently  allude  to  some  truth 
as  not  only  essential,  but  indisputably  admitted,  and 
familiarly  known  to  be  essential  by  those  they  were 
addressing.1 

On  the  whole  then,  I  cannot  but  think  an  attentive 
and  candid  inquirer,  who  brings  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
Certainty  *ure  no  extraordinary  learning  or  acuteness, 
with  which  but  an  unprejudiced  and  docile  mind,  may 
things  en-  ascertain  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  there 
l°;£ed'  f°;i"  are  points,  and  what  those  points  are,  which 

bidden  and  r.      .   ,  ',  ,  0       r  ,  TT,  ., 

discretion-  are  insisted  on  by  our  Sacred  Writers  as  es- 
ary,  may  be  sential ;  and  again,  which  are  excluded  as 
•Iriifod  inconsistent  with  the  religion  they  taught ; 
and  again,  that  there  are  many  other  points, 
some  of  them  such  that  the  Apostles  cannot  but  have 
practically  decided  them  in  one  way  or  another  on 
particular  occasions  (such  as  the  mode  of  administer 
ing  the  Eucharist,  and  many  others),  respecting  which 
they  have  not  recorded  their  decisions,  or  made  any 
general  enactment  to  be  observed  in  all  Ages  and 
Countries. 

And  the  inference  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  they 
purposely  left  these  points  to  be  decided  in  each  Age 
and  Country,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  several 
Churches,  by  a  careful  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

§  17.  At  variance  with  what  has  been  now  said,  and 
also  at  variance  with  each  other,  are  some  opinions  which 
Opposite  are  to  be  found  among  different  classes  of 
errors  at  Christians,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  former  times, 
witlfthe  T*16  opposite  errors  (as  they  appear  to  me  to 
above  prin-  be)  of  those  opinions,  may  in  many  instances 
ciples.  be  traced,  I  conceive,  in  great  measure,  to  the 

same  cause ;  to  the  neglect,  namely,  of  the  distinction — 

1  See  Rhetoric,  6th  Edition,  Part  I.  ch.  2,  §  4. 
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obvious  as  it  is  to  any  tolerably  attentive  reader — which 
has  been  just  noticed,  between  those  things  on  the  one 
hand,  which  are  either  plainly  declared  and  strictly  en 
joined,  or  distinctly  excluded,  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  those  on  which  they  give  no  distinct 
decision,  injunction,  or  prohibition  ;  and  which  I  have 
thence  concluded  they  meant  to  place  under  the  juris 
diction  of  each  Church.  To  the  neglect  of  this  distinc 
tion,  and  again  to  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the 
character,  offices,  and  rights  of  a  Christian  Community, 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  prevalence  of 
errors  the  most  opposite  to  each  other. 

There  are  persons,  it  is  well  known,  who  from  not 
finding  in  Scripture  precise  directions  and    Error  of 
strict  commands  as  to  the  constitution  and    those  wh° 

regulation  of  a  Christian  Church — the  several    ~lgard . no 
/^  j  e    /-IT-    -x-  •    •  -L  J.T         T   .•  Church-or- 

Orders  of  Christian  ministers,  the  distinct  ainances, 
functions  of  each,  and  other  such  details,  have  etc.  asbind- 
adopted  the  conclusion — or  at  least  seem  to  ing- 
lean  more  or  less  towards  the  conclusion — that  it  is  a 
matter  entirely  left  to  each  individual's  fancy  or  con 
venience  to  join  one  Christian  Society  or  another,  or 
none  at  all ; — to  take  upon  himself,  or  confer  on  another, 
the  ministerial  office,  or  to  repudiate  altogether  any 
Christian  ministry  whatever  :  to  join  or  withdraw  from 
any  or  every  religious  Assembly  for  joint  Christian  wor 
ship,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  his  individual  taste : 
in  short  (for  this  is  what  it  really  amounts  to  when 
plainly  stated),  to  proceed  as  if  the  sanction  manifestly 
given  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  to  the  establishment 
of  Christian  Communities,  and  consequently  to  all  the 
privileges  and  powers  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
Community,  and  also  the  inculcation  in  Scripture  of  the 
principles  on  which  Christian  Churches  are  to  be  con 
ducted,  were  all  to  go  for  nothing,  unless  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  each  particular  point  of  the  details 
of  Church-government,  can  also  be  found  no  less  plainly 
laid  down  in  Scripture. 

Now  though  I  would  not  be  understood  as  insinuating 
anything  against  the  actual  morality  of  life  of  those  who 
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take  such  views,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  their  mode 
Mistake  of  of  reasoning  does  seem  to  me  perfectly  anal- 
expecting  ogous  to  that  of  men  who  should  set  at  nought 
So^sdon  a11  the  moral  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
each  point  account  nothing  a  sin  that  is  not  expressly 
of  detail.  particularised  as  forbidden  —  nothing  a  duty 
that  is  not,  in  so  many  words,  enjoined.  Persons  who 
entertain  such  lax  notions  as  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
respecting  Church-enactments,  should  be  exhorted  to 
reflect  carefully  on  the  obvious  and  self-evident  but  often 
forgotten  truth  —  the  oftener  forgotten,  perhaps,  in  prac 
tice,  from  its  being  self-evident—  that  right  and  duty  are 
reciprocal  ;  and,  consequently,  that  since  a  Church  has 
a  right  (derived,  as  has  been  shown,  both  from  the  very 
nature  of  a  Community,  and  from  Christ's  sanction)  to 
make  regulations,  etc.,  not  at  variance  with  Scripture- 
principles,  it  follows  that  compliance  with  such  regula 
tions  must  be  a  duty  to  the  individual  members  of  that 
Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who,  in  their  ab 
horrence  and  dread  of  principles  and  practices  subversive 

Error  of  °*  a^  ^°°^  or(*er>  an(*  tending  to  anarchy  and 

those  who  to  every  kind  of  extravagance,  have  thought, 

seek  in  or  at  least  professed  to  think,  that  we  are 

Scripture  or  bo^fl  to  seek   for  a  distinct   authoritative 

Sr^sanc-  sanction  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  some  other 

tion  to  each  ancient1  writings  —  some  Tradition  in  short  — 

Church-en-  for  each  separate  point  which  we  would  main- 

actment.  ^-^     ip^g     assume  that  whatever  doctrines 


1  By  '  ancient  '  some  persons  understand  what  belongs  to  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  some,  the  first  four  ;  some, 
seven  ;  so  arbitrary  and  uncertain  is  the  standard  by  which  some 
would  persuade  us  to  try  questions,  on  which  they,  at  the  same 
time,  teach  us  to  believe  our  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  Hope 
are  staked  ! 

'  Scire  velim,  pretium  chart  is  quotus  arroget  annus  : 
*****  *** 

Est  vetus  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 
Quid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno, 
Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  ?  ' 

Horace,  Epist.  I.  b.  2. 
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or  practices,  whatever  institutions,  whatever  regulations 
respecting  Church-government,  we  can  conclude,  either 
with  certainty  or  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  have 
been  either  introduced  by  the  Apostles  or  to  have  pre 
vailed  in  their  time  or  in  the  time  of  their  immediate 
successors,  are  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  binding  on 
all  Christians  for  ever — as  a  model  from  which  no  Church 
is  at  liberty  to  depart.  And  they  make  our  membership 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  our  hopes  of  the  Gospel- 
salvation  depend  on  an  exact  adherence  to  everything 
that  is  proved,  or  believed,  or  even  suspected  to  be  an 
Apostolical  usage,  and  on  our  possessing  what  they  call 
Apostolical  Succession,  that  is,  on  our  having  a  ministry 
whose  descent  can  be  traced  up  in  an  unbroken  and  un 
doubted  chain  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  through  men 
regularly  ordained  by  them  or  their  successors,  according 
to  the  exact  forms  originally  appointed.  And  all  Chris 
tians  (so  called)  who  do  not  come  under  this  description, 
are  to  be  regarded  either  as  outcasts  from  '  the  House 
hold  of  Faith,'  or  at  best  as  in  a  condition  '  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Samaritans  of  old '  who  worshipped  on  Mount 
Gerizim,1  or  as  in  '  an  intermediate  state  between  Chris 
tianity  and  Heathenism,'  and  as  '  left  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.' 

These  notions  are  fostered  by  the  ambiguous  employ 
ment  of  the  phrases  '  Divine  appointment,' '  Divine  insti 
tution,'  '  Divine  origin,'  etc. :  that  which  is  Ambiguity 
proved  in  one  sense  being  often  assumed  in  of  'Divine 
another.  Whatever  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  ongin>' etc- 
Divine  appointment — i.e.  enjoined  by  a  plain  revelation 
as  binding  on  all  Christians — from  this,  evidently,  noth 
ing  short  of  a  fresh  revelation  can  authorise  a  depar 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  many  things,  we  are  sure,  must 
have  been  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Apostles, 
doubtless  under  Divine  guidance,  but  which  have  not 
been  laid  down  by  them  as  of  perpetual  and  universal 
obligation.  Of  many  of  these,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
particular  mode  in  which  they  celebrated  the  Eucharist, 

1  John  iv. 
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we  are  left  ignorant :  of  some  institutions  again  of  this 
character — as  for  instance  the  observance  of  the  Love- 
feasts  (Agapse) — we  have  some  knowledge  from  incidental 
allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings  and  from  uninspired 
authors. 

Now  to  prove,  as  certain  or  as  probable,  the  '  Divine 
origin  '  of  any  institution  in  this  latter  sense — i.e.  simply 
that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles — is  often  put 
forward  as  if  it  were  a  proof  of  its  '  Divine  origin  '  in  the 
other  sense — as  a  proof  that  they  must  have  designed  it 
to  be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation ;  even  where 
they  have  omitted  to  indicate  any  such  design,  and 
where  such  omission,  had  that  design  existed,  would 
have  been  unaccountable.  It  is  surely  not  showing 
reverence  for  the  Apostles,  either  as  inspired  servants  of 
God  or  even  as  men  of  ordinary  good  sense,  to  suppose 
that  they  would  leave  the  essentials  of  Christianity  to 
be  collected  from  incidental  allusions  or  from  doubtful 
traditions,  quite  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  Chris 
tians,  and  about  which  the  learned  few  are  far  from 
being  agreed. 

§  18.  Those  who  on  such  grounds  as  I  have  been  speak - 
Church-or-  mS  °*  defend  the  Institutions  and  Ordinances, 
dinances  and  vindicate  the  Apostolical  Character  of  our 
removed  own  (or,  indeed,  of  any)  Church — whether  on 
Irom.jatfr™  their  own  sincere  conviction  or  as  believing 
and  rested'  that  such  arguments  are  the  best  calculated  to 
on  a  basis  inspire  the  mass  of  mankind  with  becoming  re- 
of  sand.  verence,  and  to  repress  the  evil  of  schism — do 
seem  to  me,  in  proportion  as  they  proceed  on  those  prin 
ciples,  to  be  in  the  same  degree,  removing  our  institutions 
from  a  foundation  on  a  rock,  to  place  them  on  sand. 
Instead  of  a  clearly-intelligible,  well-established,  and 
accessible  proof  of  Divine  sanction  for  the  claims  of  our 
Church,  they  would  substitute  one  that  is  not  only  ob 
scure,  disputable,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  but  even  self-contradictory,  subversive  of  our 
own  and  every  Church's  claims,  and  leading  to  the  very 
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evils  of  doubt  and  schisruatical  division,  which  it  is  de 
sired  to  guard  against. 

The  Eock  on  which  I  am  persuaded  our  Eeformers 
intended,  and  rightly  intended,  to  rest  the  Ordinances 
of  our  Church  is  the  warrant  to  be  found  in  True 
the  Holy  Scriptures  written  by,  or  under  the  foundation 
direction  of,  those  to  whom  our  Lord  has  en-  of  Church- 
trusted  the  duty  of  '  teaching  men  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded 
them.'  For  in  those  Scriptures  we  find  a  Divine  sanction 
clearly  given  to  a  regular  Christian  Community — a 
Church  which  is,  according  to  the  definition  in  our  19th 
Article,1  'a  congregation  (i.e.  Society  or  Community; 
Ecclesia)  of  faithful  men,11  in  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  duly  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  which 
of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.'  Now  since,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  every  Society  must  have 
Officers,  appointed  in  some  way  or  other,  and  every 
Society  that  is  to  be  permanent  a  perpetual  succession 
of  Officers,  in  whatever  manner  kept  up,  and  must  have 
also  a  power  of  enacting,  abrogating,  and  enforcing  on 
its  own  members  such  regulations  or  by-laws  as  are  not 
opposed  to  some  higher  authority,  it  follows  inevitably 

1  In  our  Article  as  it  stands  in  the  English,  it  is  '  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is,'  etc.  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  more  correct  version  from  the  Latin  (the  Latin  Articles  appear 
to  have  been  the  original,  and  the  English  a  translation — in  some 
few  places,  a  careless  translation — from  the  Latin)  would  have  been 
1 A  visible  Church,'  etc.  The  Latin  '  Ecclesia  Christi  visibilis ' 
would  indeed  answer  to  either  phrase ;  the  want  of  an  article, 
definite  or  indefinite,  in  that  language  rendering  it  liable  to  such 
ambiguity.  But  the  context  plainly  shows  that  the  writer  is  not 
speaking  of  the  Universal  Church,  but  of  particular  Churches,  such 
as  the  '  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Rome. '  The  Eng 
lish  translator  probably  either  erred  from  momentary  inattention, 
or  (more  likely)  understood  by  '  Ecclesia,'  and  by  '  the  Church,'  the 
particular  Church  whose  Articles  were  before  him — the  Church  of 
England.  If  it  had  been  designed,  and  deliberately  designed,  to 
describe  '  The  Universal  Church '  it  would  most  likely  have  been 
called  ' The  congregation,' etc.,  instead  of  'A  congregation.'  See 
note  to  §  24. 

1  i.e.  believers  in  Christ ; — fideles  ; — iriaroL 

4* 
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(as  I  have  above  observed)  that  any  one  who  sanctions 
a  Society,  gives,  in  so  doing,  his  sanction  to  those  essen 
tials  of  a  Society,  its  Government,  its  Officers,  its  Regu 
lations.  Accordingly,  even  if  our  Lord  had  not  expressly 
said  anything  about  '  binding  and  loosing,'  still  the  very 
circumstance  of  His  sanctioning  a  Christian  Community 
would  necessarily  have  implied  His  sanction  of  the  in 
stitutions,  ministers,  and  Government  of  a  Christian 
Church,  so  long  as  nothing  is  introduced  at  variance 
with  the  positive  enactments,  and  the  fundamental 
principles,  laid  down  by  Himself  and  His  Apostles. 

§  19.  This,  which  I  have  called  a  foundation  on  a  rock, 
is  evidently  that  on  which  (as  has  been  just  observed)  our 
Reformers  designed  to  place  our  Church. 
TheEng-  While  they  strongly  deny  to  any  Church 
lishre-  the  power  to  'ordain  anything  contrary  to 
formers  Qod's  Word,'  or  to  require,  as  essential  to 

chose  the  , .          .     '     .    .  f.  . 

true  salvation,  belief  in  anything  not  resting  on 

foundation.  Scriptural  authority,  they  claim  the  power  for 
each  Church  of  ordaining  and  altering  '  rites  and  cere 
monies,'  '  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying,'  and 
nothing  '  contrary  to  God's  Word.'  They  claim  on  that 
ground  for  our  own  Church  a  recognition  of  that  power 
in  respect  of  the  Forms  of  Public  Service  ;— on  the 
ground,  that  is  (Art.  36),  that  these  'contain  nothing 
that  is  in  itself  superstitious  and  ungodly.' 

And  they  rest  the  claims  of  ministers,  not  on  some 
supposed  sacramental  virtue,  transmitted  from  hand 
to  hand  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
theminL  Apostles,  in  a  chain,  of  which,  if  any  one  link 
ters  of  the  be  even  doubtful,  a  distressing  uncertainty  is 
Anglican  thrown  over  all  Christian  Ordinances,  Sacra 
ments,  and  Church-privileges  for  ever ;  but, 
on  the  fact  of  those  ministers  being  the  regularly-ap 
pointed  officers  of  a  regular  Christian  Community.  '  It 
is  not  lawful '  (says  the  23rd  Article)  '  for  any  man  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  minis 
tering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he 
be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
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those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent  which 
be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation, 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  Vine 
yard.'  l 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  foundation  thus 
laid — and  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  the 
very  foundation  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  have 
prepared  for  us, — who  seek  to  take  higher  ground,  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  maintain  what  are  called,  according 
to  the  modern  fashion,  '  Church-principles,'    pretended 
or  '  Church-of-England  principles,'  are  in  fact    church- 
subverting   the  principles  both  of   our  own    principles 
Church  in  particular  and  of  every  Christian    o^thTfum;- 
Church  that  claims  the  inherent  rights  be-    tionsand 
longing  to  a  Community,  and  confirmed  by    rights  of  a 
the  sanction  of  God's  Word  as  contained  in    Church- 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     It  is  advancing,  but  not  in  the 
right  road — it  is  advancing  not  in  sound  learning,  but 
error — not  in  faith,  but  in  superstitious  credulity,  to 
seek  for  some  higher  and  better  ground  on  which  to 
rest  our  doctrines  and  institutions  than  that  on  which 
they  were  placed  by  '  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith.'2 

1  See  §  23. 

2  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  common  it  is  for  any  Sect  or 
Party  to  assume  a  title  indicative  of  the  very  excellence  in  which 
they  are  especially  deficient,  or  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  very 
errors  with  which  they  are  especially  chargeable.     Thus,  those  who 
from  time  to  time   have   designated  themselves   'Gnostics,'   i.e. 
persons  '  knowing '  the  Gospel,  in  a  far  superior  degree  to  other 
professed  Christians, — have  been  generally  remarkable  for  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth. 
The  phrase  'Catholic'  religion  (i.e.  'Universal')  is  the  most  com 
monly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  the  most  limited  and  ex 
clusive  in  their  views,  and  who  seek  to  shut  out  the  largest  number 
of  Christian  Communities  from  the  Gospel-covenant.      'Schism,' 
again,  is  by  none  more  loudly  reprobated  than  by  those  who  are  not 
only  the  immediate  authors  of  schism,  but  the  advocates  of  prin 
ciples  tending  to  generate  and  perpetuate  schisms  without  end. 
And    'Church-principles/ — (  High-church    principles,' — 'Church- 
of-England  principles,' — are  the  favourite  terms  of  those  who  go 
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On  this  point  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  an 
extract  from  a  Charge  delivered  a  few  years  ago,  because 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  views  I  am  taking,  whether 
sound  or  unsound — and  this  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  de 
cided  according  to  the  reasons  adduced — are  at  least  not 
hastily,  but  deliberately,  adopted,  and  have  undergone 
no  change  in  that  interval. 

'  When  I  speak  of  unceasing  progress — of  continual 
improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Christian  life — 
Christian  as  what  we  ought  to  aim  at,  both  in  ourselves 
advance-  and  in  those  with  whom  we  have  influence, 
ment.  j^  mav  perhap8  be  proper  to  add,  that  this 

does  not  imply  any  attempt  "to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written," — any  expectation  of  a  new  and  ad 
ditional  revelation,  or  of  the  discovery  of  new  doctrines, 
any  pretensions  to  inspiration — or  hopes  of  a  fresh  out 
pouring  of  that  or  of  any  other  miraculous  gifts.  It 
seemed  needful  to  make  this  remark,  because  such 
hopes  have  been  cherished,  such  pretensions  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  in  various  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
not  least  in  the  present. 

'  I  have  coupled  together  these  two  things — miracu 
lous  gifts  and  a  new  revelation — because  I  conceive 
Miraculous  them  *°  be  in  reality  inseparable.  Miracles 
gifts  and  are  the  only  sufficient  credentials  on  which 
revelation  any  one  can  reasonably  demand  assent  to 
abiePar  doctrines  not  clearly  revealed  (to  the  under 
standing  of  his  hearers}  in  Scripture.  The 
promulgation  of  new  articles  of  faith,  or  of  articles 
which,  though  not  avowedly  new,  are  yet  not  obviously 
contained  in  Scripture,  is  most  presumptuous  unless  so 
authenticated.  And  again,  pretensions  to  miraculous 
powers  such  as  those  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets — of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  seem  to  imply  some  such  object 

the  furthest  in  subverting  all  these.*  Obvious  as  this  fallacy  is, 
there  is  none  more  commonly  successful  in  throwing  men  off  their 
guard. 

*  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  term  '  Non-sectarian '  is  con 
stantly  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  are  most  emphatically  sectarian 
in  their  views. — Note  by  Editor, 
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to  be  furthered  by  them.  At  any  rate,  those  who  shall 
have  thus  established  their  claim  to  be  considered  as 
messengers  from  Heaven  may  evidently  demand  assent 
to  whatever  they  may,  in  that  character,  promulgate. 
If  any  persons  therefore  pretend  to  such  a  mark  of  a 
Divine  commission  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  any  other 
such  power,  no  one  who  admits  their  pretensions  can 
consistently  withhold  assent  from  anything  they  may 
declare  themselves  commissioned  to  teach. 

'  And,  again,  if  any  persons  claim  for  any  traditions 
of  the  Church,  an  authority,  either  paramount  to  Scrip 
ture,  or  equal  to  Scripture,  or  concurrent  with  it, — or, 
which  comes  to  the  very  same  thing,  decisive  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture, — taking  on  themselves  to 
decide  what  is  "the  Church,"  and  what  tradition  is  to 
be  thus  received, — these  persons  are  plainly  called  on 
to  establish  by  miraculous  evidence  the  claims  they  ad 
vance.  And  if  they  make  their  appeal  not  to  miracles 
wrought  by  themselves,  but  to  those  which  originally 
formed  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  bound  to 
show  by  some  decisive  proof  that  that  evidence  can  fairly 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  and  authenticate  their  preten 
sion  ; — that  they  are,  by  Christ's  decree,  the  rightful 
depositaries  of  the  power  they  claim. 

'  But  to  such  as  reject  and  protest  against  all  such 
groundless  claims,  an  interminable  field  is  still  open  for 
the  application  of  all  the  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral, 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  and  development  of  the  truths    u^der-VeC 
revealed  in  His  written  Word.     To  learn  and    standing  of 
to  teach  what  is  there  to  be  found  ; — to  de-    wh.at  is 
velop  more  and  more  fully  to  your  own  minds    bedisti'n 
and  to  those  of  your  hearers,  what  the  Evange-    guished 
lists  and  Apostles  have  conveyed  to  us,  will  be   from  addi- 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  occupy  even    Q^l^0  the 
a  longer  life  than  any  of  us  can  expect. 

'The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  the  dawn  of  "the 
day  spring  from  on  high,"  not  yet  arrived — of  a  Sun 
only  about  to  rise.  It  was  a  Revelation  in  itself  im 
perfect.  The  Sun  of  the  Gospel  arose ;  "  the  true  Light, 
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which  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
appeared  :  but  it  was  partially  hidden,  and  is  so  still, 
by  a  veil  of  clouds ; — by  prejudices  of  various  kinds, — 
by  the  passions,  and  infirmities,  and  ignorance  of  man 
kind.  We  may  advance,  and  we  may  lead  others  to 
advance,  indefinitely  in  the  full  development  of  Gospel- 
truth — of  the  real  character  and  meaning  and  design 
of  Christ's  religion ;  not  by  seeking  to  superadd  some 
thing  to  the  Gospel-revelation ;  but  by  a  more  correct 
and  fuller  comprehension  of  it ; — not  by  increasing, 
absolutely,  the  light  of  the  noonday-sun,  but  by  clear 
ing  away  the  mists  which  obscure  our  view  of  it. 
Christianity  itself  cannot  be  improved  ;  but  men's  views, 
and  estimate,  and  comprehension  of  Christianity,  may 
be  indefinitely  improved. 

'  Vigilant  discretion,  however,  is  no  less  needful  than 
Caution  zeal  and  perseverance,  if  we  would  really  ad- 
necessary  vance  in  the  Christian  course.  The  most 
against  er-  active  and  patient  traveller,  if  he  be  not  also 
pursuits  of  watchfully  careful  to  keep  in  the  right  road, 
religious  may,  after  having  once  diverged  from  it  into 
knowledge,  some  other  track,  be  expending  his  energies 
in  going  further  and  further  astray,  while  he  fancies 
himself  making  progress  in  his  journey. 

'  In  various  ways  is  the  Christian,  and  not  least  the 
Christian  minister,  liable  to  this  kind  of  self-deception. 
I  am  not  now,  you  will  observe,  adverting  chiefly  to  the 
danger  of  mistaking  what  is  absolutely  false  for  true,  or 
wrong  for  right ;  but  rather  to  that  of  mistaking  the 
real  character  of  some  description  of  truth  or  of  valuable 
knowledge.  We  have  to  guard  against  mistake,  for  in 
stance,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  Christian 
"Revelation ; — a  truth  belonging  to  the  Gospel,  and 
resting,  properly,  on  Divine  authority.  While  advancing 
in  the  attainment  of  what  may  be  in  itself  very  valuable 
and  important  knowledge,  we  may  be  in  fact  going 
further  and  further  in  error,  if  we  confound  together 
the  inspired  and  the  uninspired, — the  sacred  text  with 
the  human  comment. 

'  There  are  persons  (such  as  I  have  above  alluded  to) 
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who  in  their  zeal — in  itself  laudable — to  advance  towards 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  Gospel  revelation,    pretended 
have  conceived  that  they  are  to  seek  for  this    develop- 
by  diligent  research  into  the  tenets  and  prac-    J»ent6  of 
tices  of  what  is  called  the  Primitive  Church ; 
i.e.  the  Christian  world  during  the  first  three  or  first 
four  Ages.     And  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  repre 
sent  the  revelation  of  the  Christian  scheme  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  mere  imperfect  and  uncom 
pleted  outline,  which  was  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Church 
in  the  succeeding  three  centuries  ; — as  a  mere  beginning 
of  that  which  the  early  Fathers  were  empowered  and 
commissioned  to  finish:  though  on  what  grounds  any 
kind  of  authority  is  claimed  for  the  Church  then,  which 
does  not  equally  belong  to  it  at  this  day,  or  at  any  inter 
mediate  period,  no  one,   as  far  as  I  know,  has  even 
attempted  to  make  out. 

'  Now  to  learn  what  has  been  said  and  done  by 
eminent  men  in  every  Age  of  the  Church,  is  of  course 
interesting  and  valuable  to  a  theological  student.  And 
a  man  of  modesty  and  candour  will  not  fail  to  pay 
great  attention  to  their  opinions,  in  whatever  period 
they  may  have  lived.  He  will  also  inquire  with  peculiar 
interest  into  the  belief  and  the  practices  of  those  who 
had  been  instructed  by  the  immediate  disciples  and  other 
contemporaries  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  the 
mistake  is,  to  assume,  on  the  ground  of  presumptuous 
conjecture  (for  of  proof  there  is  not  even  a  shadow),  that 
these  men  were  infallible  interpreters  of  the  Apostles, 
and  had  received  from  them  by  tradition  something  not 
contained,  or  not  plainly  set  forth,  in  their  writings,  but 
which  yet  were  designed  by  those  very  Apostles  as  a 
necessary  portion  of  Christianity. 

'  Not  only  are  all  these  assumptions  utterly  groundless 
and  unwarrantable,  but  on  the  contrary,  even  if  there 
is  anything  which  we  can  be  morally  certain  was  prac 
tised  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  their  sanction 
(as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Agapae  or  Love- 
feasts),  we  must  yet  consider  it  as  not  designed  by 
them  to  be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  where 
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they  have  not  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  such  in  tbair 

No  essen-  writings.      By  omitting,  in   any  case,  thus 

tials  of  to  record  certain  of  their  practices,  or  direc- 

ity'omttted  ^ons>  they  nave  given  us  as  clear  an  indica- 

by  the  tion  as  we  could  have  looked  for  of  their  design 

Saored  to  leave  these  to  the  free  choice  and  decision 

Writers.  o{  e&c^  church  m  e^  ^ge  an(j  Country.    And 

there  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  it  was  on  purpose 
to  avoid  misapprehensions  of  this  kind,  that  they  did 
leave  unrecorded  so  much  of  what  we  cannot  but  be 
sure  they  must  have  practised,  and  said,  and  established 
in  the  Churches  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

'And  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  some 
persons  consider  as  the  safe  side  in  respect  of  such 
The  safe  points,  as  the  extreme  of  scrupulous  and 
side-  cautious  veneration,  is  in  truth  the  reverse. 

A  wise  and  right-minded  reverence  for  Divine  authority 
will  render  us  doubly  scrupulous  of  reckoning  anything 
as  a  Divine  precept  or  institution  without  sufficient 
warrant.  Yet,  at  the  first  glance,  a  readiness  to  bestow 
religious  veneration,  with  or  without  good  grounds 
(which  is  the  very  characteristic  of  superstition)  is  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  pre-eminent  piety.  Besides 
those  who  hold  the  "  double  doctrine  "  — the  "  disciplina 
arcani " — and  concerning  whom  therefore  it  would  be 
rash  to  pronounce  whether  any  particular  tenet  taught 
by  them  is  one  which  they  inwardly  believe,  or  is  one 
of  the  exoteric  instructions  deemed  expedient  for  the 
multitude — besides  these  persons,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
men  of  sincere  though  mistaken  piety  who,  as  has  been 
just  intimated,  consider  it  as  the  safe  side  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  to  adhere  with  unhesitating  confidence  to  every 
thing  that  may  possibly  have  been  introduced  or  prac 
tised  by  the  Apostles — to  make  everything  an  article  of 
Christian  faith  that  could  have  been  implied  in  anything 
they  may  have  taught.  But  such  persons  would  per 
ceive  on  more  careful  and  sober  reflection,  that  a  rightly 
scrupulous  piety  consists,  as  has  been  said,  in  drawing 
the  line  as  distinctly  as  we  are  able  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  designed  by  our  Divine  instructors  as  a  por- 
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tion  of  their  authoritative  precepts  and  directions.  It  is 
by  this  careful  anxiety  to  comply  with  their  intention 
with  respect  to  us  that  we  are  to  manifest  a  true  venera 
tion  for  them. 

'  Anything  that  does  not  fall  within  this  rule  we  may 
believe,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  revelation  ; 
we  may  practise,  but  not  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  in 
stitutions  essential  to  a  Christian  Church,  and  binding 
on  all  men  in  all  Ages :  not,  in  short,  as  something 
placed  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  "  binding  and  loosing  " 
power  which  belongs  to  every  Church,  in  reference  to 
things  neither  enjoined  in  Scripture  nor  at  variance  with 
it.  Otherwise,  even  though  what  we  believe  should  be, 
really  and  in  itself,  true,  and  though  what  we  practise 
should  chance  to  be  in  fact  what  the  Apostles  did  prac 
tise,  we  should  not  be  honouring,  but  dishonouring  God, 
by  taking  upon  ourselves  to  give  the  sanction  of  His 
authority  to  that  from  which  He  has  thought  fit  to  with 
hold  that  sanction.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  gave  his 
advice  on  matters  respecting  which  he  "  had  no  com 
mandment  from  the  Lord,"  he  of  course  thought  that 
what  he  was  recommending  was  good ;  but  so  far  was 
he  from  presuming  to  put  it  forth  as  a  Divine  command, 
that  he  expressly  notified  the  contrary.  Let  us  not 
think  to  manifest  our  pious  humility  by  reversing  the 
Apostle's  procedure ! 

'  I  have  thought  it  needful,  in  these  times  especially, 
to  insert  this  caution  against  such  mistaken  efforts  after 
advancement  in  Christian  knowledge  and  practice ; 
against  the  delusions  of  those  who,  while  they  exult  in 
their  imagined  progress  in  the  Christian  course,  are,  in 
reality,  straying  into  other  paths,  and  following  a  be 
wildering  meteor.' 

§  20.  Those  whose  '  Church-principles  '  lead  them 
thus  to  remove  from  a  firm  foundation  the  institu 
tions  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  especially  of  our  own, 
and  to  place  them  on  the  sand,  are  moreover  compelled, 
as  it  were  with  their  own  hands,  to  dig  away  even  that 
very  foundation  of  sand.  For  in  respect  of  our  own 
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Church,  since  it  inculcates  repeatedly  and  earnestly,  as 
,  ,      a  fundamental  principle,1  that  nothing  is  to 

Pretended       ,  •   ,     ,  .    ,     f  ,  .,, 

Church-  "e  insisted  on  as  an  essential  point  of  faith 
principles  that  is  not  taught  in  Scripture,  any  member 
fatal  to  the  of  our  Church  who  should  make  essentials 
hopes  and  °*  Pomts  confessedly  NOT  found  in  Scripture, 
privileges  and  who  should  consequently  make  it  a  point 
even  of  Of  necessary  faith  to  believe  that  these  are 
cates  adV°  essentials,  must  unavoidably  be  pronouncing 
condemnation  either  on  himself  or  on  the 
very  Church  he  belongs  to,  and  whose  claims  he  is  pro 
fessing  to  fortify. 

But,  moreover,  not  from  our  own  Church  only  but 
from  the  Universal  Church — from  all  the  privileges  and 
-„  promises  of  the  Gospel — the  principles  I  am 

.Departures     *        _  .  *  ••  •  «^i  *«.n  •> 

from  Apos-  condemning  go  to  exclude,  if  fairly  followed 
tolical  pre-  out,  the  very  persons  who  advocate  them. 

Ceneral'  ^Or  ^  *S  cer^a^n   *na*   our   own  institutions 

and  practices  (and  the  like  may  be  said,  I  ap 
prehend,  of  every  other  Church  in  the  world)  though 
not,  we  conceive,  at  variance  with  any  apostolical  in 
junctions,  or  with  any  Gospel  principle,  are,  in  several 
points,  not  precisely  coincident  with  those  of  the  earliest 
Churches.  The  Agapae  for  instance,  or  'Love-feasts,' 
alluded  to  just  above,  have  in  most  Churches  been  long 
discontinued.  The  'Widows'  again,  whom  we  find 
mention  of  in  Paul's  Epistles,  appear  plainly  to  have 
been  an  order  of  deaconesses  regularly  appointed  to 
particular  functions  in  the  earliest  Churches  :  and  their 
deacons  appear  to  have  had  an  office  considerably  differ 
ent  from  those  of  our  Church. 

Again,  it  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at  least  the 
general,  if  not  the  universal  practice  of  the  Apostles  to 
Each  appoint  over  each  separate  Church  a  single 

Bishop  ori-  individual  as  a  chief  Governor  under  the  title 
sided  over6  °^ '  Angel '  (i.e.  Messenger  or  Legate  from  the 
one  entire  Apostles)  or  'BiSHOP,'  i.e.  Superintendent  or 
Church.  Overseer.  A  CHUECH  and  a  DIOCESE  seem 
to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  co-extensive  and 

1  Besides  the  Articles,  see,  on  this  point,  the  Ordination  Service. 
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identical.  And  each  Church  or  Diocese  (and  conse 
quently  each  Superintendent),  though  connected  with 
the  rest  by  ties  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  seems 
to  have  been  (as  has  been  already  observed)  perfectly 
independent  as  far  as  regards  any  power  of  control. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  Apostles  seems  to  have  been, 
as  has  been  above  remarked,  to  establish  a  great  number 
of  small  (in  comparison  with  most  modern  Churches) 
distinct  and  independent  Communities,  each  governed 
by  its  own  single  Bishop,  consulting,  no  doubt,  with 
his  own  Presbyters,  and  accustomed  to  act  in  concur 
rence  with  them,  and  occasionally  conferring  with  the 
Brethren  in  other  Churches,  but  owing  no  submission 
to  the  rulers  of  any  other  Church,  or  to  any  central 
common  authority,  except  the  Apostles  themselves. 
And  other  points  of  difference  might  be  added. 

Now  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our  own  or  of 
some  other  Church,  on  the  ground  that  they  '  are  not  in 
themselves  superstitious  or  ungodly,'  that  they  are  not 
at  variance  with  Gospel-principles,  or  with  any  Divine 
injunction  that  was  designed  to  be  of  universal  obliga 
tion,  is  intelligible  and  reasonable.  But  to  vindicate 
them  on  the  ground  of  the  exact  conformity,  which  it  is 
notorious  they  do  not  possess,  to  the  most  ancient 
models,  and  even  to  go  beyond  this,  and  condemn  all 
Christians  whose  institutions  and  ordinances  are  not 
'  one  and  utterly  like  '  *  our  own,  on  the  ground  of  their  de 
parture  from  the  apostolical  precedents,  which  no  Church 
has  exactly  adhered  to,  does  seem — to  use  no  harsher 
expression — not  a  little  inconsistent  and  unreasonable. 

And  yet  one  may  not  unfrequently  hear  members  of 
Episcopalian   Churches    pronouncing  severe    inconsist- 
condemnation  on  those  of  other  Communions,    ency  of 
and  even  excluding  them  from  the  Christian    condemna- 
Body,  on  the  ground,  not  of  their  not  being    p^ouncTd 
under  the  best  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Govern-    by  Chris- 
ment,  but,  of  their  wanting  the  very  essen-    tians  °n 
tials   of  a   Christian  Church—viz,  the  very    eachoth«r- 
same  distinct  Orders  in  the  Hierarchy  that  the  Apostles 

1  See  34th  Article. 
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appointed  :  and  this,  while  the  Episcopalians  themselves 
have,  universally,  so  far  varied  from  the  Apostolical 
institution  as  to  have  in  one  Church  several  Bishops  ; 
each  of  whom  consequently  differs  in  the  office  he  holds, 
as  to  a  most  important  point,  from  one  of  the  primitive 
Bishops,  as  much  as  the  Governor  of  any  one  of  our 
Colonies  does  from  a  Sovereign  Prince. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  this  is  a  point  of  differ 
ence,  not  only  of  some  importance  generally,  but,  in 
reference  to  the  ordaining  power  of  a  Bishop,  apparently 
most  essential.  For  this,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
must  have  been  assigned  to  a  Bishop  by  virtue  of  his 
being  the  single  supreme  Head  (on  earth)  of  a  distinct 
Church;  since  it  is  to  such  a  one — to  the  supreme 
Governor  of  a  Community — that  the  office  naturally  ap 
pertains  of  appointing  subordinate  functionaries.  If, 
therefore,  the  Apostolical  institutions  were  to  be  re 
garded  as  designed  to  be  of  universal  and  eternal  obliga 
tion,  on  this  hypothesis  there  would  be  a  great  doubt 
whether  Bishops  of  the  present  day  have  any  right  to 
ordain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  Presbyterians  also,  who 
proceed  on  similar  principles ;  who  contend  that  origin 
ally  the  distinction  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters  did 
not  exist ;  and,  consequently  (not  that  Episcopacy  is  not 
essential  to  a  Church,  but)  that  Episcopal  government 
is  an  unwarrantable  innovation — an  usurpation — a  pro 
fane  departure  from  the  Divine  ordinances !  l 

1  If  we  look  to  Scripture  alone,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  Titus 
and  Timothy  entrusted  with  what  may  fairly  be  reckoned  episcopal 
control  over  the  Churches,  respectively,  of  Crete  and  of  Ephesus  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  this  appointment  of  Timothy  to 
have  been  apparently  only  temporary.  And,  looking  to  other 
ancient  writings,  we  find  Clement's  Epistle  evidently  written  as 
from  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  as  apparently 
not  under  a  Bishop.  This  Epistle  (confessedly  very  ancient)  is  con 
sidered  by  several  competent  judges  as  genuine  ;  but  even  supposing 
it  spurious,  the  forger  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  depart 
from  the  existing  traditions  concerning  notorious  facts.  Had  the 
episcopalian,  or  again,  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  been 
known  to  have  been  always  universal,  a  contrary  representation 
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Now  whether  the  several  alterations  and  departures 
from  the  original  institutions  were,  or  were  not,  in  each 
instance  made  on  good  grounds,  in  accordance  with  an 
altered  state  of  society,  is  a  question  which  cannot  even 
be  entertained  by  those  who  hold  that  no  Church  is 
competent  to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient  model.  Their 
principle  would  go  to  exclude  at  once  from  the  pale  of 
Christ's  Church  almost  every  Christian  Body  since  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries. 

§  21.  Waiving  however  what  may  be  called  a  personal 
argument,  and  supposing  that  some  mode  could  be  de 
vised   of  explaining  away  all   the  inconsis 
tencies  I  have  been  adverting  to,  still,  if  the    thePpract°ice 
essentials  of  Christianity — at  least  a  consider-    of  the  early 
able  portion  of  them — are  not  to  be  found  in    Churches, 
Scripture,    but   in   a   supplementary   Tradi-    JJjJJ  Sic- 
tion,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  works  of    cessibie  to 
those  early  Fathers  who  were  orthodox,  the    the  great 
foundations  of  a  Christian's  Faith  and  Hope    cStians 
become  inaccessible  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Laity,  and  to  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it 
must  be ;  the  unlearned  being  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  learned,  in  respect  of  several  most  important  points ; 
since  the  great  mass  of  Christians  cannot  be  supposed 
capable  of  even  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues,  much  less  of  examining  ancient  manuscripts. 

Now  this  necessity  I  see  no  reason  for  admitting,  if  it 
be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  unlearned  must  needs 
take  the  word  of  the  learned,  and  place  im-    g     oged 
plicit  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  certain    dependence 
individuals  selected  by  them  as  their  spiritual    on  the  word 
guides.     It  is  in  their  power,  and  is  surely    of  learned 
their  duty,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  asser 
tions  of  certain  learned  men  are  to  be  safely  relied  on. 

A  blind  uninquiring  assent,  however,  as  to  all  points 
connected  with  religion,  is  the  natural  result — whether 

would  never  have  been  made  by  a  person  writing  what  he  meant  to 
be  received  as  genuine. 
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the  designed  result  or  not — (to  those  who  do  not  reject 
the  Christian  Faith  altogether)  of  the  inculcation  of  such 
principles  as  I  have  been  speaking  of.  For  if  a  man 
were  directed  to  take  two  medicines,  as  being  both  es 
sential  for  his  health,  he  would  most  likely  not  take  the 
pains  to  analyse  the  one,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  analyse  the  other  ;  but  would  either  take  his  physi 
cian's  word  for  both,  or  at  once  reject  both.  So  also, 
if  men  be  taught  that  it  is  essential  to  their  salvation  to 
belong  to  a  Church,  formed  on  the  exact  model  of  the 
Primitive  Churches,  and  that  this  model  can  be,  and  has 
been,  completely  ascertained  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  a  few  eminent  theologians,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study — the  mass  of  mankind  being  quite  in 
competent,  either  to  make  these  researches  for  them 
selves,  or  even  to  judge  of  the  competency  and  fidelity 
of  their  guides ;  they  will  be  induced — if  they  trust 
these  guides  at  all — to  take  their  word  for  everything 
alike,  and  to  forgo  all  inquiry  as  to  anything  pertaining 
to  religion. 

But  when,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  men  do  come 
to  consider  and  inquire  what  the  foundation  really  is 
Doubtful-  on  w^i°^  thev  are  told  (according  to  the 
ness  of  ap-  above  principles)  to  rest  their  own  hopes  of 
peals  to  eternal  life,  and  to  pronounce  condemnation 
ChTly  h  on  ^ose  w^°  Differ  from  them,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  doubt  and  dissatisfaction,  and  per 
haps  disgust,  and  danger  of  ultimate  infidelity,  will 
beset  them,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  a  serious  and 
reflective  turn,  and  really  anxious  to  attain  religious 
truth.  For  when  referred  to  the  works  of  the  orthodox 
ancient  Fathers,  they  find  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
these  works  is  lost ;  some  fragments,  or  reports  of  them 
by  other  writers,  alone  remaining  :  they  find  again  that 
what  has  come  down  to  us  is  so  vast  in  amount  that  a 
life  is  not  sufficient  for  the  attentive  study  of  even  the 
chief  part  of  it ; x  they  find  these  Authors  far  from  being 

1  Would  not  the  ingenuous  course  be,  for  those  who  refer  to  the 
authority  of  'The  Fathers,'  to  state  distinctly,  1st,  which  of  these 
ancient  writers  they  mean ;  and,  2ndly,  whether  they  have  rtud 
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agreed,  on  all  points,  with  each  other,  or  with  them 
selves  ;  and  that  learned  men  again  are  not  agreed  in 
the  interpretation  of  them ;  and  still  less  agreed  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  each,  and  the  degree  of  weight  due  to 
his  judgment  on  several  points ;  nor  even  agreed,  by 
some  centuries,  as  to  the  degree  of  antiquity  that  is  to 
make  the  authority  of  each  decisive,  or  more  or  less 
approaching  to  decisive. 

Everything,  in  short,  pertaining  to  this  appeal  is 
obscure,  uncertain,  disputable,  and  actually  disputed,  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  those  who  are  not  TT 

i  ,     ,  toj    ,,  -    •      ,  ,  ,        Uncertain 

able  to  read  the  original  authors  may  yet  be  foundation 
perfectly  competent  to  perceive  how  unstable  of  faith 
a  foundation  they  furnish.  They  can  perceive  base<*  on 
that  the  mass  of  Christians  are  called  on  to 
believe  and  to  do  what  is  essential  to  Christianity,  in 
implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their  respective  pastors 
as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  have 
reported  to  them  respecting  the  reports  given  by  certain 
ancient  fathers  of  the  reports  current  in  their  times 
concerning  apostolical  usages  and  institutions !  And 
yet  whoever  departs  in  any  degree  from  these  is  to  be 
regarded  at  best  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Chris 
tianity  and  Heathenism !  Surely  the  tendency  of  this 
procedure  must  be  to  drive  the  doubting  into  confirmed 
(though  perhaps  secret)  infidelity,  and  to  fill  with  doubts 
the  most  sincerely  pious,  if  they  are  anxiously  desirous 
of  attaining  truth,  and  unhappily  have  sought  it  from 
such  instructors. 

§  22.  But  an  attempt  is  usually  made  to  silence  all 
such  doubts  by  a  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  the  '  primitive '  or  the  '  ancient  Catholic  Church,' 
as  having  authority  to  decide — and  as  having  in  fact 

these  ?  For,  a  very  large  proportion,  even  of  the  higher  classes, 
are  far  from  being  aware  of  the  voluminous  character  of  the  works 
thus  vaguely  referred  to  :  and  being  accustomed,  when  any  one 
refers  to  '  The  Scriptures,'  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  a  well- 
known  book,  which  they  presume  he  professes  to  have  read,  it  is 
likely  they  should  conclude,  unless  told  to  the  contrary,  that  one 
who  appeals  to  '  The  Fathers,'  has  himself  read  them. 
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decided — as  to  the  degree  of  regard  due  to  the  opinions 
Pretended  an(^  testimony  of  individual  writers  among 
decisions  of  the  Fathers.  And  a  mere  reference  such  as 
the  Catho-  this,  accompanied  with  unhesitating  assertion, 
is  not  unfrequently  found  to  satisfy  or  silence 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  doubt.  And  while 
questions  are  eagerly  discussed  as  to  the  degree  of  def 
erence  due  to  the  '  decisions  of  the  Universal  Church,' 
some  preliminary  questions  are  often  overlooked,  such 
as :  When  and  where  did  any  one  visible  Community, 
comprising  all  Christians  as  its  members,  exist  ?  Does 
it  exist  still  ?  Is  its  authority  the  same  as  formerly  ? 
or  when  and  how  was  its  authority  suppressed  or  cur 
tailed  ?  And  again,  who  are  its  rulers  and  other  officers, 
rightfully  claiming  to  represent  Him  who  is  the  ac 
knowledged  Head  of  the  Universal  (or  Catholic)  Church, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  act  as  His  Vicegerents  on  Earth  ? 
For  it  is  plain  that  no  society  that  has  a  supreme 
Governor  can  perform  any  act,  as  a  Society  and  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  without  that  supreme  Governor, 
either  in  person,  or  represented  by  some  one  clearly 
deputed  by  him  and  invested  with  his  authority.  And 
a  Bishop,  Presbyter,  or  other  officer  of  any  particular 
Church,  although  he  is  a  member  of  the  universal  Chris 
tian  Church  and  also  a  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Ruler, 
is  not  a  Buler  of  the  Universal  Church  ;  his  jurisdiction 
not  extending  beyond  his  particular  Diocese,  Province, 
or  Church,  any  more  than  a  European  King  is  King  of 
Europe.  Who  then  are  to  be  recognised  as  Rulers  of 
(not  merely  in)  the  Universal  Church?  Where  (on 
Earth)  is  its  central  supreme  government,  such  as  every 
single  Community  must  have  ?  Who  is  the  accredited 
organ  empowered  to  pronounce  its  decrees  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Community  ?  And  where  are  these  decrees 
registered  ? 

Yet  many  persons  are  accustomed  to  talk  familiarly 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  if  there  were 
some  accessible  record  of  them,  such  as  we  have  of 
the  Acts  of  any  Legislative  Body ;  and,  '  as  if  there 
existed  some  recognised  functionaries,  regularly  author- 
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ised  to  govern  and  to  represent  that  Community,  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  answering  to  the  king,    NO  access- 
senate,  or  other  constituted  authorities,  in    ible  records 
any  secular  Community.     And  yet  no  shadow    °f  Catholic 
of  proof  can  be  offered  that  the  Church,  in 
the  above  sense — the  Universal  Church — can  possibly 
give  any  decision  at  all;    that  it  has  any  constituted 
authorities  as  the  organs  by  which  such  decision  could 
be  framed  or  promulgated ; — or,  in  short,  that  there  is, 
or  ever  was  any  one  Community  on  earth,  recognised,  or 
having  any  claim  to  be  recognised,  as  the  Universal 
Church,  bearing  rule  over  and  comprehending  all  par 
ticular  Churches. 

'  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  various  char 
acteristics  of  the  Church,  and  the  like,  as  if  The 
the  Church  were,  originally  at  least.  One  Church- 
Society  in  all  respects.  From  the  period  in  Jy^rsingle 
which  the  Gospel  was  planted  beyond  the  Society  on 
precincts  of  Judaea,  this  manifestly  ceased  to  Earth. 
be  the  case;  and  as  Christian  Societies  were  formed 
among  people  more  and  more  unconnected  and  dissimi 
lar  in  character  and  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  con 
sidering  the  Church  as  One  Society  increases.  Still, 
from  the  habitual  and  unreflecting  use  of  this  phrase, 
"  the  Church,"  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to  confound  the 
two  notions,  and  occasionally  to  speak  of  the  various 
societies  of  Christians  as  one,  occasionally  as  distinct 
bodies.  The  mischief  which  has  been  grafted  on  this 
inadvertency  in  the  use  of  the  term,  has  already  been 
noticed ;  and  it  is  no  singular  instance  of  the  enormous 
practical  results  which  may  be  traced  to  mere  ambiguity 
of  expression.  The  Church  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  so 
is  the  human  race  one  ;  but  not  as  a  Society.  It  was 
from  the  first  composed  of  distinct  societies,  which  were 
called  one,  because  formed  on  common  principles.  It  is 
One  Society  only  when  considered  as  to  its  future  exist 
ence.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  one  common 
Head  (Christ),  one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of 
unity  which  no  more  make  the  Church  One  Society  on 

5* 
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earth,  than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same 
Creator  and  being  derived  from  the  same  Adam,  renders 
the  human  race  one  family.  That  Scripture  often 
speaks  of  Christians  generally  under  the  term  "the 
Church,"  is  true,  but  if  we  wish  fully  to  understand  the 
force  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  need  only  call  to  mind 
the  frequent  analogous  use  of  ordinary  historical  lan 
guage  when  no  such  doubt  occurs.  Take,  for  example, 
Thucydides'  "  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War."  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  two  opposed 
parties,  each  made  up  of  many  distinct  Communities ; 
on  the  one  side  were  Democracies,  on  the  other  Olig 
archies.  Yet  precisely  the  same  use  is  made  by  the 
historian  of  the  terms  "  the  Democracy  "  and  "  the  Olig 
archy,"  as  we  find  Scripture  adopting  with  regard  to 
the  term  "  the  Church."  No  one  is  misled  by  these,  so 
as  to  suppose  the  Community  of  Athens  one  with  that 
of  Corcyra,  or  the  Theban  with  the  Lacedaemonian. 
When  the  heathen  writer  speaks  of  "  the  Democracy 
of"  or  "in"  the  various  Democratical  States,  we 
naturally  understand  him  to  mean  distinct  societies 
formed  on  similar  principles  ;  and  so,  doubtless,  ought 
we  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Writers  when  they,  in  like 
manner,  make  mention  of  the  Church  of,  or  in,  Antioch, 
Borne,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  etc. 

'  But  there  was  also  an  especial  reason  why  the  term 
Church  should  have  been  often  used  by  the  Sacred 
Writers  as  if  it  applied  to  One  Society.  God's  dispen 
sation  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  single  society — 
the  Jewish  people.  Until  the  Gospel  was  preached,  the 
Church  of  God  was  One  Society.  It  therefore  some 
times  occurs  with  the  force  of  a  transfer  from  the  objects 
of  God's  former  dispensation,  to  those  of  His  present 
dispensation.  In  like  manner,  as  Christians  are  called 
"the  Elect,"  their  bodies  "the  Temple,"  and  their 
Mediator  "the  High  Priest";  so,  their  condition,  as 
the  objects  of  God's  new  dispensation,  is  designated 
by  the  term  "  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  "  the 
Church." 

'  The  Church  is  one,  then,  not  as  consisting  of  One 
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Society,  but  because  the  various  societies,  or  Churches, 
were  then  modelled,  and  ought  still  to  be  so,  Unity  of  the 
on  the  same  principles,  and  because  they  enjoy  Church, 
common  privileges — one  Lord,  one  Spirit,  one  what- 
Baptism.  Accordingly,  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  His 
agents  the  Apostles,  has  not  left  any  detailed  account 
of  the  formation  of  any  Christian  Society ;  but  He  has 
very  distinctly  marked  the  great  principles  on  which  all 
were  to  be  founded,  whatever  distinctions  may  exist 
amongst  them.  In  short,  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
by  the  Apostles  was  not  analogous  to  the  work  of  Kom- 
ulus,  or  Solon ;  it  was  not,  properly,  the  foundation  of 
Christian  Societies,  which  occupied  them,  but  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  .principles  on  which  Christians  in  all 
ages  might  form  societies  for  themselves. 

'  The  above  account  is  sufficiently  established  even  by 
the  mere  negative  circumstance  of  the  absence  of  all 
mention  in  the  Sacred  Writings  of  any  one  Society  on 
earth,  having  a  Government  and  officers  of  its  own,  and 
recognised  as  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  :  especi 
ally  when  it  is  considered  that  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  particular  Churches  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Eome, 
Corinth,  etc. — of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia — and  of 
"  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  "  which  Paul  had  founded, 
would  have  rendered  unavoidable  the  notice  of  the  One 
Church  (had  there  been  any  such)  which  bore  rule  over 
all  the  rest,  either  as  its  subjects  or  as  provincial  depart 
ments  of  it. 

'  This  negative  evidence,  I  say,  would  alone  be  fully 
sufficient,  considering  that  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  set  up  such  a  claim.  He 
who  appeals  to  the  alleged  decisions  of  a  certain  Com 
munity,  is  clearly  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  its 
existence.  But  if  we  proceed  to  historical  evidence,  we 
find,  on  examination,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  supremacy  of  any  one  Church  was  acknowledged  by 
all,  or  nearly  all  Christians.  And  to  say  they  ought  to 
have  done  so,  and  that  as  many  as  have  refused  such 
submission  are  to  be  regarded  as  schismatics  and  rebels, 
is  evidently  to  prejudge  the  question. 
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'  The  Universal  Church,  then,  being  one,  in  reference, 
Church  not  to  any  one  Government  on  earth,  but  only 
authority,  ^o  our  Divine  Head,  even  Christ,  ruling  Chris 
tians  by  His  Spirit,  which  spoke  to  them  from  time  to 
time  through  the  Apostles  while  these  were  living,  and 
speaks  still  in  the  words  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it 
follows  that  each  Christian  is  bound  (as  far  as  Church 
authority  extends)  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  and  de 
cisions — not  repugnant  to  Scripture  (see  Art.  xxxiv.)  of 
the  particular  Church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

'  If  it  were  possible  that  all  the  Christians  now  in 
existence — suppose  250  millions — could  assemble,  either 
in  person  or  by  deputations  of  their  respective  clergy, 
in  one  place,  to  confer  together,  and  that  the  votes, 
whether  personal  or  by  proxy,  of  230  or  240  millions  of 
these  were  to  be  at  variance  (as  in  many  points  they 
probably  would  be)  with  the  decisions  and  practices  of 
our  own  Church ;  we  should  be  no  more  bound  to  ac 
quiesce  in  and  adopt  the  decision  of  that  majority,  even 
in  matters  which  we  do  not  regard  as  essential  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  than  we  should  be  to  pass  a  law  for 
this  realm,  because  it  was  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.' 

Many  persons  are  accustomed  to  speak  as  if  a  majority 
had  some  natural  inherent  right  to  control  and  to  repre- 
No  natural  sent  the  whole  of  any  assembly  or  class  of 
rights  in  a  persons.  We  are  told  of  this  or  that  being 
majority.  « held  ^  most  of  the  early  pathers  ' ;  of  the 

opinions  or  practices  of  '  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  the  early  Church  ' ;  of  the  '  decision  of  the  majority 
of '  such  and  such  a  council,  etc.  No  doubt,  when  other 
points  are  equal,  the  judgment  of  a  greater  number  de 
serves  more  consideration  than  that  of  a  less ;  but  a 
majority  has  no  such  controlling  or  representing  power, 
except  by  express,  arbitrary,  regulation  and  enactment  ; 
and  regulations  as  to  this  point  differ  in  different  cases. 
Thus,  the  decision  of  a  Jury,  in  England,  is  their  un 
animous  decision :  in  Scotland,  that  of  two-thirds ;  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  that  of  a  majority  of 
those  who  are  (personally,  or  by  Proxy)  present ;  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  of  a  majority  in  a  House  of  not 
less  than  forty ;  etc.  And  when  there  is  no  express 
enactment  or  agreement  on  this  point,  nothing  can  fairly 
be  called  an  opinion  or  decision  of  such  and  such  per 
sons,  except  one  in  which  they  all  concur.  When  they 
do  not,  we  then  look,  not  merely  to  the  numbers,  but 
also  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  each  party. 

Many  again  are  misled  by  the  twofold  ambiguity  in 
the  phrase  'Authority  of  the  Catholic  (or  Universal) 
Church  ' ;  both  '  Authority  '  and  '  Church  '  AmbiRuity 
being  often  employed  in  more  than  one  sense.  Of  the  words 
Authority,  in  the  sense,  not  of  power,  but  of  a  '  Authority'^ 
claim  to  attention  and  to  deference  (more  or  * ' church-' 
less  as  the  case  may  be)  belongs  of  course,  to  the  '  Uni 
versal  Church,'  meaning  thereby,  not,  any  single  society, 
but  Christians  generally  throughout  all  regions  ;  the 
'  Christian  World/  or  (in  modern  phraseology)  '  the 
Christian  Public.'  Whatever  is,  or  has  been  attested,  or 
believed,  or  practised,  by  all  of  these,  or  by  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  by  several  of  those  whom  they  may  re 
gard  as  the  best  and  wisest  among  them,  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  attentive  and  respectful  considera 
tion,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

It  is  in  quite  a  different  sense  that  we  speak  of  the 
'  Authority,'  for  instance,  of  Parliament ;  meaning,  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  regularly  passed  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms,  and  claiming  (if  not  at  variance 
with  the  Divine  laws)  submission — compliance — obedi 
ence  ;  quite  independent  of  any  approbation  on  our  part. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  Power  (or  authority 
in  that  sense)  in  reference  to  any  particular  act,  or  de 
cision,  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  A  man  may  indeed 
have  more  or  less  power  than  another  ;  that  is,  he  may 
have  rightful  power  to  do  something  which  another 
cannot ;  but  with  respect  to  any  specified  act,  he  either 
has  the  power,  or  he  has  it  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  Authority '  in  the  sense  of  a  claim  to  deference  admits 
of  infinite  degrees. 

And  yet  one  may  find  it  asserted,  as  a  matter  that 
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admits  of  no  doubt,  and  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as 
Bold  as-  '  generally  admitted ,  except  by  those  trained 
sumptions  in  a  modern  school,  that  any  particular 
of  authority  church,  owes  obedience  to  the  Universal 
posed*5  Church,  of  which  it  is  a  part.'  Such  asser- 
Catholic  tions  sometimes  come  from  men  of  acknow- 
decisions.  ledged  learning ;  in  reality  far  too  learned  not 
to  be  themselves  well  aware  that  there  never  was,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  any  such  Body  existing  as 
could  claim,  on  the  plea  of  being  the  recognised  repre 
sentative  of  the  whole  Christian  World,  this  '  obedience,' 
from  each  particular  Church;  and  hence,  these  bold 
assertions  will  often  succeed  in  overawing  the  timid,  in 
deceiving  the  ignorant  and  inconsiderate,  and  in  satisfy 
ing  the  indolent. 

The  temptation,  doubtless,  is  very  strong,  especially 
for  those  who  would  maintain  doctrines  or  practices 
Awe  in-  that  are,  seemingly  at  least,  at  variance  with 
spired  by  Scripture ;  to  make  an  appeal  to  a  standard 
anunde-  ^at  *s  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
fined  au-  and  that  is  in  all  respects  so  vague ;  to  a  vast 
thority.  and  indefinite  number  of  writers  extending 
over  a  very  long  and  indefinite  space  of  time ;  and  to 
avail  oneself  of  the  awe-inspiring  force  of  sacred  names, 
by  exhorting  men,  in  the  apparent  language  of  Scrip 
ture  l  (for  no  such  passage  really  exists)  to  '  hear  the 
Church  ! ' 

§  23.  The  readiness  with  which  some  persons  ac 
quiesce,  at  least  profess  to  acquiesce,  in  supposed  deci 
sions  of  the  Universal  or  Catholic  Church,  using  the 
term  in  a  sense  in  which  it  can  even  be  proved  that 

1  Our  Lord  directs  His  Disciples,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  be 
tween  two  individuals,  to  refer  the  matter,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Congregation,  Assembly,  or  Church  (Ecclesia)  ; 
and  that  if  any  one  disobey  or  'refuse  to  hear,'  as  our  translators 
render  it)  this,  he  is  to  be  regarded  '  as  a  heathen, '  etc.  e'av  TTJS 
fKK\r)<rias  irapaKova-T).  Those  who  adduce  this  passage  would,  it 
may  be  presumed,  have  at  least  preferred  bringing  forward,  if  they 
could  have  found  one,  some  passage  of  Scripture  which  does  sup 
port  their  views. 
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no  such  Community  ever  existed  on  earth,  and  of  General 
Councils  such  as,  in  fact,  never  met,  and  of   Appeals  to 
Traditions  several  of  which  are  such  as  to    supposed 
need  proof,  first  how  far  they  are  genuine,  and    decisions, 
next,  how  far,  if  admitted  to  be  genuine,  they    «tot'hofi-the 
would  be  binding  on  all  Christians :  this  ready    church,  as 
acquiescence,  I  say,  is  the  more  extraordin-    superfluous 
ary,  when  we  consider  that  many  of  the  points    as  they  are 
which  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by  an 
appeal  to  such  authority,  do,  in  fact,  stand  in  no  need 
of  that  support,  but  have  a  firm  foundation  in  Scripture, 
by  virtue   of   the  powers  plainly  conferred  by  Christ 
Himself  on  Christian  Communities. 

Any  forms,  for  instance,  for  public  worship,  and  for 
the  ordaining  of  Christian  ministers,  which  '  contain ' 
(as  our  Beformers  maintain  respecting  those  they  sanc 
tioned)1  'nothing  that  is  in  itself  superstitious  and 
contrary  to  God's  Word,'  are  plainly  binding,  by  Christ's 
own  sanction,  on  the  members  of  the  Church  that  ap 
points  them. 

But  some,  it  should  seem,  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
justification  of  their  own  ordinances  and  institutions, 
unless  they  can  find  a  plea  for  condemning    Not  only 
all  those  who  differ  from  them.     And  this    seif-vindi- 
plea  they  seek  not  by  endeavouring  to  show    catl°° 

f,  J    .  ,.J  -ji  •  sought,  but 

the    superior    expediency,   with    a  view  to    aiso  con- 
decency,  good  order,  and  edification,  of  the    demnatkm 
enactments  they  would  defend,  but  by  main-    of  others- 
taining  the  obligatory  character  of  supposed  apostolic 
traditions ;  and  then  they  are  driven,  as  I  have  said,  to 
shift  our  own  institutions  from  the  foundation  on  a  rock, 
to  place  them  on  sand. 

When  one  sees  persons  not  content  with  the  advan 
tages  they  enjoy,  unless  they  can  exclude  others,  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  '  falling  into  the  midst  of  the  pit 
they  have  digged  for  another,'  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  recalling  to  one's  mind  the  case  of  Haman,  and 
the  result  of  his  jealousy  of  Mordecai. 

1  Article  xxxvi. 
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Some  persons  have  endeavoured,  from  time  to  time, 
to  represent  our  Beformers  as  appealing  to  the  practice 
Beformers  of  what  is  called  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
represented  to  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  as  the 
iDg&toeal  principal — or  as  one  principal — ground  on 
Scripture  which  they  rest  the  vindication  of  their  own 
and  Tradi-  decisions  ;  and  as  taking  for  their  authorita- 
tion  jointly.  ^ive  standard  of  rectitude  and  truth  in  religous 
matters,  not  Scripture  alone,  but  Scripture  combined 
and  'blended  with  Tradition.' 

And  it  is  very  true  that  they  do  frequently  refer  (as  it 
was  perfectly  natural  they  should,  engaged  as  they  were 
Conduct  of  m  controversy  with  the  Romanists)  to  the 
the  Be-  records  which  their  opponents  appealed  to, 
formers  in  jn  order  to  show  that  the  very  authorities  these 
theircon-  ^as^  were  accustomed  to  rely  on,  are  in  fact 
troversy  opposed  to  them.  It  was  a  fair  and  allowable 
with  Bo-  « personal  argument ' ; — argumentum  ad  ho- 
mamsts.  rninem.  They  point  out  the  proofs  extant 
that  many  doctrines  and  practices  which  had  been  made 
to  rest  on  supposed  ancient  tradition,  were  in  fact  com 
paratively  modern  innovations ;  and  they  vindicate 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  innovation  in  some  points 
by  referring  to  ancient  precedents.  All  this  is  perfectly 
natural  and  perfectly  justifiable.  But  it  is  quite  a  dif 
ferent  thing  from  acknowledging  a  decisive  authority 
in  early  precedents,  and  in  Tradition,  either  alone  or 
'blended  with  Scripture.'  If  any  man  is  charged  with 
introducing  an  unscriptural  novelty,  and  he  shows,  first, 
that  it  is  not  unscriptural,  and  then  (by  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  lived  long  ago)  that  it  is  no  novelty, 
it  is  most  unreasonable  to  infer  that  Scripture-authority 
would  have  no  weight  with  him  unless  backed  by  the 
opinions  of  fallible  men. 

The  maxim  of  '  abundans  cautela  nocet  nemini '  is 
far  from  a  safe  one  if  applied  without  limitation.  (See 
Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  5,  §  6.) 

It  is  sometimes  imprudent  (and  some  of  our  Divines 
have,  I  think,  committed  this  imprudence)  to  attempt 
to  '  make  assurance  doubly  sure '  by  bringing  forward 
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confirmatory  reasons,  which,  though  in  themselves  per 
fectly  fair,  may  be  interpreted  unfairly,  by  representing 
them  as  an  acknowledged  indispensable  foundation — 
by  assuming,  for  instance,  that  any  appeal  to  such  and 
such  of  the  ancient  Fathers  or  Councils,  in  confirmation 
of  some  doctrine  or  practice,  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
admission  that  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  not  so  con 
firmed. 

No  one  would  reason  thus  absurdly  in  any  other  case. 
For  instance,  when  some  bill  is  brought  into  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  represented  by  its  op 
ponents  as  of  a  novel  and  unheard-of  character,  it  is 
common,  and  natural,  and  allowable,  for  its  advocates 
to  cite  instances  of  similar  Acts  formerly  passed.  Now, 
how  absurd  it  would  be  thought  for  any  one  thence  to 
infer  that  those  who  use  such  arguments  must  mean  to 
imply  that  Parliament  has  no  power  to  pass  an  Act 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  similar  Acts  have  been 
passed  formerly ! 

If  any  Bishop  of  the  present  day  should  be  convinced 
that  such  and  such  theologians — ancient  or  modern — 
have  given  correct  and  useful  expositions  of  certain  parts 
of  Scripture,  he  could  not  but  wish  that  the  Clergy  he 
ordained  should  give  similar  expositions  ;  and  he  would 
probably  recommend  to  their  attentive  perusal  the  works 
of  those  theologians.  Now  how  monstrous  it  would  be 
to  represent  him,  on  such  grounds,  as  making  those 
works  a  standard  of  faith  conjointly  with  Scripture ! 

Of  a  like  character  is  the  very  reference  I  have  now 
been  making  to  the  documents  put  forth  by  those  Re 
formers  themselves.     I  certainly  believe  these    Reference 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above    to  the  writ- 
laid  down  as  scriptural  and  reasonable;  but    ^lureo™' 
I  protest  (and  so  probably  would  they)  against    any  per. 
'  blending  with  Scripture  '  the  writings  of  the    sons,  no 
Reformers,  to  constitute  jointly  a  rule  of  faith    P^°?f  th** 

i  •     j-  ,-.••     •    ,  •       ,  •  T.    theirautho- 

bindmg  on  every  Christian  s  conscience.     If    rity  is  put 
any  one  is  convinced  that  the  doctrines  and    forth  as 
practices  and  institutions  of  our  Church  are    decisive, 
unscriptural,  he  is   bound  in   conscience   to  leave  it. 
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Our  Reformers  believed,  no  doubt,  that  their  insti 
tutions  were,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those  of  the  earliest 
Standard  Churches :  perhaps  they  may  have  believed 
really  laid  this  similarity  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is  ; 
down  by  the  but  what  is  the  ground  on  which  they  rested 
Reformers.  ^  cjajm  of  tnese  institutions  to  respectful 
acquiescence  ?  On  the  ground  of  their  '  not  being  in 
themselves  superstitious,  and  ungodly,  and  contrary  to 
God's  Word ' ; — on  the  ground  of  the  '  power  of  each 
particular  Church  to  ordain,  and  abrogate,  or  alter ' 
(though  not  wantonly  and  inconsiderately) '  Church-rites 
and  ceremonies,  provided  nothing  be  done  contrary  to 
Scripture.' 

So  also,  they  believed,  no  doubt,  that  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  and  which  they  commissioned  others  to 
teach,  were  such  as  had  been  taught  by  many  early 
Fathers;  and  thinking  this,  they  could  not  but  wish 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Clergy  should  coincide  with 
that  of  those  Fathers ;  but  what  was  the  rule  laid  down 
— the  standard  fixed  on,  for  ascertaining  what  should 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  It  was 
Holy  Scripture:  not  Scripture  and  Tradition,  jointly, 
and  *  blended  together ' ;  but  the  Written  Word  of  God  ; 
nothing  being  allowed  to  be  taught  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  could  not  thence  be  proved. 

Again,  they  doubtless  believed  that  there  were  early 
precedents  for  the  form  of  Church-government  they 
maintained,  for  the  different  Orders  of  the  Ministry,  and 
for  the  mode  of  appointing  each.  They  believed,  no 
doubt,  as  a  fact,  that  the  Apostles  ordained  ministers, 
and  these,  others,  and  so  on  in  succession,  down  to  the 
then  existing  period.  But  what  was  the  basis  on  which 
they  deliberately  chose  to  rest  their  system?  On  the 
declared  principle  that  'those,  and  those  only,  are  to 
be  accounted  as  lawfully-appointed  ministers  who  are 
called  and  sent  out  by  those  who  have  authority  in  the 
congregation '  (or  Church)  '  to  call  and  send  labourers 
into  the  Lord's  vineyard ' ;  and  though  themselves  de 
liberately  adhering  to  episcopal  Ordination,  they  refrain, 
both  in  the  Article  on  the  '  Church '  and  in  that  on 
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'  ministering  in  the  Church,'  from  specifying  Episcopacy, 
and  Episcopal  Ordination,  as  among  the  essentials. 

§  24.  Some  individuals  among  the  Eeformers  have, 
in  some  passages,  used  language  which  may  be  under 
stood  as  implying  a  more  strict  obligation  to  conform  to 
ancient  precedents  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  Articles. 
But  the  Articles  being  deliberately  and  jointly    The  Arti- 
drawn  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  precisely    oles  the 
determining  what  it  was  designed  should  be    ®^°l  e,m" 

n  .•         .1  •    j      j.v.  bodying  the 

determined  respecting  the  points  they  treat  deliberate 
of,  and  in  order  to  supply  to  the  Anglican  decisions  of 
Church  their  Confession  of  Faith  on  these  our  Church, 
points,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  man  of  ingenuous 
mind  can  appeal  from  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Kubric, 
put  forth  as  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  Church, 
to  any  other  writings,  whether  by  the  same  or  by  other 
authors.1  On  the  contrary,  the  very  circumstance  that 

i  Articles    XIX.     XX.    XXIII.     XXXIV.    XXXVI. 

'  XIX.  Of  the  Church.  —The  visible  Church  of  Christ  [( '  ecclesia 
Christi  visibilis  est,"  etc.  evidently  A  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation,  etc.  ]  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which 
the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ad 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that 
of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

'As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred ;  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
living  and  manner  of  Ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  Faith. 

'  XX.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. — The  Church  hath 
power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  Contro 
versies  of  Faith  :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written,  neither  may  it  so 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another. 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  so, 
besides  the  same,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed 
for  necessity  of  Salvation. 

'  XXIII.  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. — It  is  not  lawful 
for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or 
ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  Congregation,  before  he  be  law 
fully  called,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought 
to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
this  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them 
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opinions  going  far  beyond  what  the  Articles  express,  or 
in  other  respects  considerably  differing  from  them,  did 
exist,  and  were  well  known  and  current,  in  the  days  of 
our  Beformers,  gives  even  the  more  force  to  their  de 
liberate  omissions  of  these,  and  their  distinct  declaration 
of  what  they  do  mean  to  maintain.  It  was  not  hastily 
and  unadvisedly  that  they  based  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church  on  'the  pure  Word  of  God,'  and  the  claim  of 
their  Church  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  Community, 
on  its  being  a  '  congregation  of  believers,  in  which  that 
pure  Word  is  preached,  and  the  Christian  Sacraments 
duly  administered.' 

Distinction  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
between  private  opinion  of  any  individuals  among 
beiievld8by  *neir  number,  they  have  declared  plainly  what 
any  of  the  it  was  they  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  safe  and 
Reformers  sufficient  foundation,  and  as  essential,  and 
™fj/Il^  consequently  requiring  to  be  set  forth  and 

>YoiD  tiuTWiM  _         j.       -i      •  1 1  y-^1  i        i  /-+  -i  M        t        • 

onasessen-  embodied  in  the  Symbol  or  Creed  of  their 
tial.  Church. 

But  neither  the  Eeformers  of  our  Church,  nor  any 

in  the  congregation,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

4  XXXIV.  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. — It  is  not  necessary 
that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and  utterly 
like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed 
according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners, 
so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly 
break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

'  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish,  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained 
only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying.' 

[It  is  quite  evident  from  the  context,  that  in  this  Article  the 
expression  '  the  Church,'  means  the  '  particular  Church '  to  which 
one  belongs.] 

'XXXVI.  Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. — The 
Book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  Ordering 
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other  human  being,  could  frame  any  expressions  such 
as  not  to  admit  of  being  explained  away,  or    Explaining 
the  consequences  of  them  somehow  evaded,   away  the 
by  an  ingenious  person  who  should  resolutely    ^fchurch! 
set  himself  to  the  task.    And  accordingly  our 
Church  has  been  represented  as  resting  her  doctrines 
and  her  claims  on  Scripture  and  Tradition  jointly  and 
'  blended '  together. 

We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  of  a  person  held  up 
as  a  model  oipure  Anglican  Church  principles,  that  he 
'submitted  to  the  decisions  of  inspiration  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  whether  in  Scripture  or  Antiquity.' 
And  again,  we  have  been  told  that  '  Eome  differs  from 
us  as  to  the  authority  which  she  ascribes  to  Tradition  : 
she  regards  it  as  co-ordinate,  our  Divines  as  sw6-ordin- 
ate  ;  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  she, 
as  independent  of  Holy  Scripture ;  ours,  as  subservient 
to  and  blended  with  it ;  as  to  its  limits,  she  supposes 
that  the  Church  of  Eome  has  the  power  of  imposing 
new  articles  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salvation ; 
ours,  that  all  such  articles  were  comprised  at  first  in 
the  Creed,  and  that  the  Church  has  only  the  power  of 
clearing,  defining,  and  expounding  these  fixed  articles.' 

Now,  whether  the  above  description  be  a  correct  one, 
as  far  as  regards  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide,  nor  does  it  belong    The  Angli- 
to  my  present  purpose  to  inquire :  but  the  de-   can  Church 
scription  of  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican  Church    ^en/Tra- 
is   such  as  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against,    ditionwith 
If  indeed  by  '  us  '  and  '  our  Divines '  is  to  be    Scripture, 
understood  certain  individuals  who  profess  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  above  description  is,  no 

of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Order 
ing  :  neither  hath  it  anything,  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  ac 
cording  to  the  Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the  second  year  of  the 
forenamed  King  Edward  unto  this  time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  con 
secrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same  Rites ;  we  decree  all 
such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. ' 
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doubt,  very  correct  as  far  as  relates  to  THEM  ;  but  if  it 
be  meant  that  such  are  the  tenets  of  our  Church  itself, 
as  set  forth  in  its  authoritative  Confession  of  Faith — 
the  Articles — nothing  can  be  more  utterly  unfounded, 
and  indeed  more  opposite  to  the  truth.  Our  Church  not 
only  does  not  '  blend  Scripture  with  Tradition,'  but 
takes  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  distinguish  from 
everything  else  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  sufficient 
and  sole  authoritative  standard. 

Our  Beformers  do  not  merely  omit  to  ascribe  to  any 
Grounds  on  Creed  or  other  statement  of  any  doctrine,  an 
CreedVare  intrinsic  authority,  or  one  derived  from  Tra- 
made  to  dition,  but,  in  the  Article  on  the  three 
rest.  Creeds,1  they  take  care  distinctly  to  assign 

the  ground  on  which  those  are  to  be  retained,  viz.  that 
'  they  may  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ.' 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  a  less  amount  of 
Scripture  proof  ought  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the  '  Divine 
Traditional  appointment,'2  and  universal  obligation  of 
transmis-  an  Ordinance  or  Institution,  than  where  the 
Ordinances  question  relates  to  a  Doctrine ;  on  the  ground 
and  institu-  that  anything  external  might  be  handed  down 
tions.  from  Age  to  Age  with  far  greater  certainty 

than  a  doctrine.  But  though  a  doctrine  is  indeed  more 
likely  to  be  totally  forgotten  than  an  Ordinance  or  In 
stitution,  these  last  are  quite  as  liable  to  be  materially 

1  Nor,  by  the  way,  isat  true  that  our  Church  has  declared,  in  that, 
or  in  any  other  Article,  '  that  all  such  Articles  as  are  necessary  to  be 
believed  for  Salvation  were  comprised  at  first  in  the  [Apostles'] 
Creed.'  This,  in  fact,  is  neither  done,  nor  was  intended  to  be  done 
by  the  framers  of  that  Creed  ;  if  at  least  they  held — as  I  doubt  not 
they  did — the  doctrine,  of  the  Atonement :  for  this  is  not  at  all  men 
tioned  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  For  though  the  '  forgiveness  of  sins  ' 
was,  I  doubt  not,  connected,  in  their  minds,  as  it  is  in  ours,  with  the 
Atonement,  this  connexion  is  so  far  from  being  distinctly  stated  by 
them,  that  the  Creed  may  be  recited  by  a  Socinian.  The  cause 
of  the  omission,  I  have  no  doubt,  was,  that  the  doctrine  had  not 
in  the  earliest  ages  been  disputed.  But  at  any  rate,  the  fact  is 
certain  ;  that  the  Creed  does  dwell  on  the  reality  of  the  historical 
transaction  only,  the  actual  death  of  Christ,  without  asserting  for 
whom  or  for  what  He  suffered  death. 

"See     17. 
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altered  by  '  the  insensible  operations  of  the  great 
innovator,  Time,' 1  while  the  names,  perhaps  (as  is  gen 
erally  the  case),  remain  unchanged.  Ages  ago  England 
was  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  if 
we  had  not  more  complete  and  accurate  histories  of  our 
own  country  than  we  have  of  many  ecclesiastical  trans 
actions,  some  persons  probably  would  be  unaware  how 
greatly  our  Constitution  at  the  present  day  differs  from 
what  it  was  under  the  Henrys.  Again,  the  '  Extreme- 
unction  '  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  Ordinance  derived 
from  the  apostolical  practice  of  miraculously  healing 
the  sick,  by  anointing,  though  it  is  now  administered 
exclusively  to  those  whose  recovery  is  hopeless. 

The  title,  again,  of  Bishop  is  retained  unchanged, 
though  the  office  is  so  far  altered  from  the  earlier  usage 
that  instead  of  being,  each,  the  supreme  Head  on  Earth 
of  a  distinct  Church,  a  Bishop  is  now  only  one  out  of 
many  officers  in  the  same  Church.  The  title,  again,  of 
the  Priests  [Elders]  originally  appointed  by  the  Apostles, 
remains,  though  the  office  has  been,  in  most  Churches — 
as  in  our  own,  before  the  Reformation — so  completely 
changed  into  that  of  a  sacrificing  [Sacerdotal,  or  Hiera- 
tical]  minister,  that  the  very  title  of  Priest  (i.e.  Pres 
byter,  or  Elder)  has  come  to  be  ordinarily  transferred  to 
the  Jewish  and  Pagan  Sacerdotal  Priests  ;  who,  of  old, 
were  never  called  Elders,  any  more  than  the  title  of 
Hiereus  was  applied  to  the  Elders  ordained  by  the 
Apostles.  And  the  error  thus  introduced  imperceptibly, 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Christian  minister  is  far 
from  being  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  all,  even  in  the 
Reformed  Churches.  And  whether  the  deacons  spoken 
of  by  the  Apostle  Paul  had  that  office  (which  we  know 
modern  deacons  have  not)  of  Almoners  and  Stewards 
of  the  Church  property,  which  was  exercised  by  those 
SEVEN  traditionally  called  deacons,  and  whether  those 
'  Seven '  were  deacons  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Apostle, — these  are  disputed  points  among  the  learned. 

And  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show 

1  Bacon. 
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to  how  great  a  degree  Institutions  and  Ordinances,  as 
well  as  Doctrines,  are  liable  to  the  uncertainties,  and  to 
the  occasional  corruption,  of  Tradition. 

One  distinction,  however,  there  is  between  a  Doctrine 
and  an  Institution,  which  ought  not  to  be — as  it  often 
Distinction  is — lost  sight  of :  that  any  Doctrine  which 
between  was  really  taught  by  the  Apostles,  though 

Doctrines1  ^G7  may  not  have  meant  to  enroll  it  among 
and  institu-  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  must  at  least  be 
tions.  true  now  no  less  than  it  was  originally :  of 

any  Institution,  on  the  other  hand,  which  we  believe 
them  to  have  sanctioned,  when  they  have  not  declared 
its  perpetual  obligation,  we  can  only  know  that  it  was 
the  wisest  and  best  at  a  particular  time  and  place  ;  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  infer  from  this  that  they  designed 
to  supersede  for  ever  all  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
as  to  that  point,  of  all  Churches  throughout  the 
world. 

But  whatever  conclusion  we  may  come  to  as  to  the 
correctness  of  any  traditional  records,  whether  of  a  Doc 
trine  or  of  an  Institution,  the  question  still  recurs,  is  it 
credible  that  the  Apostles  should  have  designed  to  en 
trust  to  the  keeping  of  Tradition  any  of  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  ? 

§  25.  As  for  the  distinction  drawn  between  making 
Pretended  Tradition  on  the  one  hand  '  an  authority  co- 
distinction  ordinate  with  Scripture,'  on  the  other  hand, 
c°  '  subordinate  and  blended  with  Scripture,'  I 
cannot  but  think  it  worse  than  nugatory.1 
ordinate  The  latter  doctrine  I  have  no  scruple  in  pro- 
Tradition,  nouncing  the  worse  of  the  two,  because,  while 
it  virtually  conies  to  the  same  thing,  it  is  more  insidious, 

1  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  all  persons  who  take  this 
view  are,  themselves,  disposed  to  join  the  Romish  Church,  or  to 
think  little  of  the  differences  between  that  and  their  own.  Dis 
tinctions  may  be  felt  as  important  by  one  person,  which  may  ap 
pear  to  others,  and  may  really  be  utterly  insignificant.  The 
members,  for  instance  (of  the  Russian  branch  at  least),  of  the 
Greek  Church,  are  said  to  abhor  imajjre-worship,  while  they  pay  to 
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and  less  likely  to  alarm  a  mind  full  of  devout  reverence 
for  Scripture. 

For  when  men  are  told  of  points  of  faith  which  they 
are  to  receive  on  the  authority  of  tradition  alone,  quite 
independently  of  any  Scripture-warrant,  they  Tradition 
are  not  unlikely  to  shrink  from  this  with  a  blended 
doubt  or  a  disgust,  which  they  are  often  re-  ^*e  t^cenp" 
lieved  from  at  once  by  a  renunciation,  in  most  dan- 
words,  of  such  a  claim,  and  by  being  assured  gerous. 
that  Scripture  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  that  Tra 
dition  is  to  be  received  as  its  handmaid  only — as  not 
independent  of  it  but  '  subordinate  and  blended  with  it.' 
And  yet  if  any  or  every  part  of  Scripture  is  to  be  inter 
preted  according  to  a  supposed  authoritative  Tradition, 
and  from  that  interpretation  there  is  to  be  no  appeal,  it 
is  plain  that  to  all  practical  purposes  this  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  an  independent  Tradition.  For  on  this 
system  anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything.  The 
Jews  may  resort  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  (and 
often  do),  to  an  appeal  to  their  Scriptures,  INTEEPEETED 
according  to  their  Tradition,  in  behalf  of  anything  they 
are  disposed  to  maintain.  I  remember  conversing  some 
years  ago  with  an  educated  Jew  on  the  subject  of  some 
of  their  observances,  and  remarking,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  that  their  prohibition  of  eating  butter 
and  flesh  at  the  same  meal  rested,  I  supposed,  not,  like 
several  other  prohibitions,  on  the  Mosaic  written  Laws, 
but  on  Tradition  alone.  No  ;  he  assured  me  it  was  pro 
hibited  in  the  Law.  I  dare  say  my  readers  would  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  I  was  to  guess  where.  He  referred 
me  to  Exod.  xxiii.  19.1 

In  like  manner,  if  an  ordinary  student  of  Scripture 
declares  that  he  finds  no  warrant  there  for  believing 
in  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 

pictures  an  adoration  which  Protestants  would  regard  as  equally 
superstitious.* 

1  'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.' 

*  And  the  same  with  the  Coptic  and  most  other  Eastern  Churches. 
—Editor. 
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that  he  finds,  on  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Himself  de- 
Conse-  claring  that  '  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ' 
quences  of  (giveth  life) ;  '  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,' 
authorita-  he  is  told  that  Tradition  directs  us  to  interpret 
plTtaSonB  literally  the  words  'This  is  My  body,'  and 
of  Scrip-  that  he  must  not  presume  to  set  up  his  '  pri- 
ture  by  vate  judgment '  against  the  interpretation  : 
Tradition.  an(j  faia,  when  perhaps  he  is  assured  by  the 
same  person,  on  similar  grounds,  that  '  the  whole  Bible 
is  one  great  Parable  !  ' 

If  again  he  finds  the  Apostles  ordaining  Elders  (Pres 
byters),  and  never  alluding  to  any  person,  except  Christ 
Himself,  as  bearing  any  such  office  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  that  of  the  Levitical  Priest  (Hiereus),  he  is 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Tradition,  which  he  must  not 
dispute,  that  Presbyter  means  Hiereus,  a  sacrificing 
Priest.  Mahomet's  application  to  himself  of  the  pro 
phecy  of  Jesus,  that  He  would  '  send  another  Paraclete  ' 
or  Comforter,  was  received  by  his  followers  on  grounds 
not  dissimilar ;  that  is,  it  was  an  interpretation  which  he 
chose  to  put  on  the  words,  and  woe  to  him  who  should 
dispute  it  1 

If,  again,  we  find  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  opposed 
to  invocation  of  Saints  and  Image-worship,  we  may  be 
told  that  there  is  a  kind  of  invocation  of  Saints  which 
the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  Tradition,  allow  and 
encourage.  And  so  on,  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  just  as 
effectually  and  almost  as  easily  as  if  Tradition  had 
been  set  up  independent  of  Scripture,  instead  of  being 
1  blended  with  it.' 

'  Tradition  '  and  '  Church  interpretation  '  are  made, 
according  to  this  system,  subordinate  to  and  dependent 
on  Scripture,  much  in  the  same  way  that  some  parasite 
plants  are  dependent  on  the  trees  that  support  them. 
The  parasite  at  first  clings  to  and  rests  on  the  tree, 
which  it  gradually  overspreads  with  its  own  foliage, 
till  by  little  and  little  it  weakens  and  completely 
smothers  it: 

Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  the  insidious  character  of 
this  system  is  still  further  increased  if  the  principle  be 
laid  down  without  following  it  out  at  once    inBi<jiOUB 
into  all  the  most  revolting  consequences  that    character  of 
may  follow,  and  that  have  followed,  from  its    a  wrong 
adoption.     For  by  this  means  a  contrast  is    noiTat^firBt 
drawn  between  the  most  extravagant,  and  a    followed 
far  more  moderate  system  of  falsehood  and    put  into  all 
superstition ;  and  it  is  insinuated  that  this    ltB  results' 
favourable  contrast  is  the  result  of  the  one  being  built 
on  '  co-ordinate  '  and  the  other  on  '  subordinate  '  Tradi 
tion  :  the  real  difference  being  only  that  every  usurped 
and  arbitrary  power  is  usually  exercised  ivith  compara 
tive  leniency  at  first ,  till  it  has  been  well  established. 
Let  but  the  principle  which  is  common  to  both  systems 
be  established,  and   the   one   may  be  easily  made   to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

Many,  again,  deceive  both  others  and  themselves  by 
a  misapplication,  in  respect  of  this  and  of  several  other 
points,  of  the  precepts  relative  to  the  preserva-    Mistake  re- 
tion  of  the  'golden  mean,'  and  the  avoiding    specting 
of  extremes.     They  congratulate  themselves   the  Yia 
as  safe  from  mistake  because  they  '  do  not  go   ! 
quite  so  far'  as  such  and  such  a  treatise,  or  person,  or 
party  :  *  and  yet  perhaps  the  '  VIA  MEDIA  '  which  they 

1  Numerous  instances,  in  various  subjects,  might  be  given,  of  the 
tendency  towards  this  false  and  inconsistent  middle  course. 

For  example,  some,  who  '  would  not  go  quite  so  far  '  as  to  punish 
with  death  those  who  hold  religious  errors,  would  yet  shun  what 
they  account  the  opposite  extreme,  of  complete  toleration,  and  ad 
mission  to  civil  rights  ;  as  if  the  Civil  Magistrate  (supposing  re 
ligious  error  does  come  within  his  proper  province),  could  have  any 
more  right  to  tolerate  heresy  than  theft  or  incendiarism.  And  some, 
again,  though  they  '  would  not  go  so  far '  as  to  deny  all  government- 
grants  to  a  College  in  which  a  theology  that  they  disapprove  is 
taught,  yet  would  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  keep  the  grant 
so  scanty  as  to  prevent  the  institution  from  being  respectable  and 
well  conducted. 

In  such,  and  in  many  similar  instances,  it  is  found  that  (as  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked)  a  bad  example  does  harm  the  most  ex 
tensively  to  those  who  do  not  follow  it ;  by  lowering  their  standard 
of  propriety,  and  leading  them  to  fancy  themselves  in  the  true 
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adhere  to  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  an  attempt 
to  stop  short  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion — 
a  medium  between  the  abandonment  of  a  false  principle, 
and  the  adoption  of  all  the  consequences  which  legiti 
mately  follow  from  it.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  if  we 
once  admit  the  principle  that  Church  Tradition  is  en 
titled  to  uninquiring  acquiescence,  we  have  thereby 
virtually  admitted  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  we 
then  hesitate  to  follow  it  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  we 
are  only  manifesting  our  own  inconsistency,  and  pro 
nouncing  self-condemnation. 

And  all  this  time  the  advocates  of  this  authoritative 
Tradition  may  loudly  proclaim  that  they  require  no  assent 
Proved  to  ^°  anything  but  what  '  may  be  proved  by 
whom  ?  an  Scripture ' ;  that  is,  proved  to  them ;  and 
important  which,  on  the  ground  of  their  conviction, 
on>  must  be  implicitly  received  by  every  man.  It 
is  most  important — when  the  expression  is  used  of  '  re 
ferring  to  Scripture  as  the  infallible  standard ' ;  and  re 
quiring  assent  to  such  points  of  faith  only  as  can  be 
thence  proved,  to  settle  clearly,  in  the  outset,  the  im 
portant  question,  '  proved  to  ivhom  ?  '  If  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  refer  us  to  Scripture  as  the  sole  authori 
tative  standard,  meaning  that  we  are  not  to  be  called  on 
to  believe  anything  as  a  necessary  point  of  faith,  on  their 
word,  but  only  on  our  own  conviction  that  it  is  Scriptural, 
then  they  place  our  faith  on  the  basis,  not  of  human 
authority,  but  of  Divine.  But  if  they  call  on  us,  as  a 
point  of  conscience,  to  receive  whatever  is  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  from  Scripture,  even  though,  it  may 
appear  to  us  unscriptural,  then,  instead  of  releasing  us 
from  the  usurped  authority  of  Man  taking  the  place  of 
God,  they  are  placing  on  us  two  burdens  instead  of  one. 
'  You  require  us,'  we  might  reply,  '  to  believe,  first,  that 
whatever  you  teach  is  true  ;  and,  secondly,  besides  this, 
to  believe  also  that  it  is  a  truth  contained  in  Scripture ; 
and  we  are  to  take  your  word  for  both  ! ' 

middle  course,  because  they  do  not  deviate  from  it  so  glaringly  as 
some  others. 
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§  26.  I  can  imagine  persons  urging,  in  reply  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  importance  of  giving  the  people  re 
ligious  instruction  over  and  above  the  mere    Alleged  im. 
reading  of  Scripture, — the  utility  of  explana-    portance  of 
tions,  and  comments, — and  the  necessity  of   human 
creeds  and  catechisms,  etc. ;  and  dwelling  also    teaohins- 
on  the  reverence  due  to  antiquity,  and  on  the  arrogance 
of  disregarding  the  judgment  of  pious  and  learned  men, 
especially  of  such  as  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  is  'almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  nothing  at 
variance  with  all  this  has  been  here  advanced.  The 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  facts  that  such 
and  such  doctrines  or  practices  did  or  did  not  prevail  in 
their  own  times,  or  that  such  and  such  a  sense  was,  in 
their  times,  conveyed  by  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
may  often  be  very  valuable ;  provided  we  keep  clear  of 
the  mistake  of  inferring,  either  that  whatever  is  ancient 
is  to  be  supposed  apostolical,  or  even  necessarily  in  ac 
cordance  with  apostolical  teaching  (as  if  errors  had  not 
crept  in,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles) ;  or 
again,  that  every  practice  and  regulation  that  really  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  (and  which,  therefore,  must 
be  concluded  to  have  been  the  best,  at  that  time)  was 
designed  by  them — when  they  abstained  [see  §  16]  from 
recording  it  in  writing — to  be  of  universal  and  eternal 
obligation ; — in  short,  that  they  entrusted  to  oral  Tradi 
tion  any  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity.1  And,  again, 
the  opinions  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  are  en 
titled  to  respectful  consideration,  in  proportion  as  he 
may  have  been  a  sensible,  pious,  and  learned  man  :  pro 
vided  we  draw  the  line  distinctly  between  the  works  of 
Divine  messengers  inspired  from  above,  and  those  of 
fallible  men. 

1  And  yet  one  may  find  persons  defending  this  view  by  alleging 
that  we  have  the  Scriptures  themselves  by  Tradition.  Any  one 
may  be  believed  to  be  serious  in  urging  such  an  argument,  if  it  is 
found  that  he  places  as  much  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  some 
account  that  has  been  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  popular 
rumours  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  as  in  a  letter  that 
has  been  transmitted  over  the  same  space, 
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But  what  is  the  object  (unless  it  be,  to  mystify  the 
readers,  and  draw  off  their  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
Paradoxes  tion)  of  dwelling  on  truths  which  are  univer- 
disguised  sally  admitted,1  not  only  in  theory  but  in  prac- 
as truisms.  tice,  by  Christians  of  every  denomination? 
Catechisms,  oral  or  written — expositions  of  Scripture, — 
religious  discourses  or  tracts,  of  some  kind  or  other,  etc., 
are  in  use,  more  or  less,  among  all.  The  utility,  and 
indeed  necessity,  of  human  instruction,  both  for  young 
Christians  and  adults,  has  never,  that  I  know  of,  been 
denied  by  any  Christian  Church  or  Denomination.  The 
only  important  distinction  is  between  those  who  do,  and 
those  who  do  not,  permit,  and  invite,  and  encourage, 
their  hearers  to  '  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  be  so,'  which  they  are  taught  by  their  pastors. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  what  I  am  speak - 
Distinction    *n8  °^  *8  a  reference  to  Scripture,  as  the  sole 
between        basis  of  the  articles  of  necessary  faith — the 
what  is  de-    only  decisive  authority, 
rwedtrom        Some  persons,  while  claiming  reception  for 
and  what'is    such  and  such  confessions  of  faith,  declare 
conform-       continually,  and  with  much  earnestness,  that 
they  are  teaching  nothing  but  what  is  '  con 
formable  to  Scripture,'  '  agreeable  to  Scrip- 

1  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  with  some  writers,  to  shelter  (as  in 
the  present  instance)  some  paradoxical  tenet,  when  opposed,  under 
the  guise  of  a  truism ;  and,  when  this  has  been  admitted  without 
suspicion,  to  unmask  the  battery  as  it  were,  and  by  a  seemingly 
slight  change,  to  convert  a  self-evident  and  insignificant  truth  into 
a  dogma  of  fearful  importance.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
sometimes  told,  with  much  solemn  earnestness,  of  the  importance 
of  holding  fast  '  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'  this  is  ex 
plained  as  being  '  what  has  been  held  by  all  Christians,  always, 
and  everywhere  '  ['quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  ']  ; 
and  of  course  no  one  can  think  of  denying  that  what  has  always 
been  held  universally  by  all  Christians  as  a  part  of  their  faith,  must 
be  a  part  of  the  universal  [or  Catholic]  faith.  There  '  needs  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  that '  ;  as  it  is  in  fact  only  saying  that  '  Catholic  ' 
means  '  Universal,'  and  that  what  is  believed  is  believed.  But 
when  the  wooden  horse  has  been  introduced,  it  is  found  to  contain 
armed  men  concealed  within  it.  '  All  Christians '  is  explained  to 
mean  '  all  the  orthodox  ' ;  and  the  '  orthodox  '  to  be  those  in  agree 
ment  with  the  authors  who  are  instructing  us. 
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ture,"  etc.  And  the  unwary  are  often  misled  by  not 
attending  to  the  important  distinction  between  this, — 
between  what  is  simply  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
what  is  derived  from  Scripture,— founded  on  it,  and 
claiming  no  other  authority. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
are  not  at  variance,  but  conformable  to  each  other,  this 
is  quite  different  from  saying  that  either  of  them  derives 
all  its  authority  from  the  other.  On  the  other  hand 
our  Keformers  do  not  maintain  merely  that  the  Creeds 
which  they  receive  are  agreeable  to  Scripture  ;  but  they 
are  to  be  received  because  they  may  be  proved  from 
Scripture. 

The  distinction,  as  I  have  above  remarked,  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  really  important,  between  those  who  re 
quire  the  acceptance  of  what  they  teach,  independently 
of  Scripture,  and  those  who  do  refer  to  Scripture  as  the 
ground  of  their  own  conviction,  or  at  least  as  confir 
matory  of  their  teaching,  but  require  their  interpreta 
tions  of  Scripture  to  be  implicitly  received ;  denying  to 
individuals  the  right  and  the  duty  of  judging  ultimately 
for  themselves.  The  real  distinction  is  between  those 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  recognise  this  right  and 
duty.  For  if  a  certain  comment  is  to  be  received  im 
plicitly  and  without  appeal,  it  not  only  is  placed,  practi 
cally,  as  far  as  relates  to  everything  except  a  mere  question 
of  dignity,  on  a  level  with  Scripture,1  but  has  also  a 
strong — and  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved — an 
increasing  tendency  to  supersede  it.  A  regular  and  com 
pact  system  of  theology,  professedly  compiled  from  Scrip 
ture,  or  from  '  Scripture  and  Tradition  blended  together,' 

1  Among  the  Parliamentarians  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  there 
were  many — at  first  a  great  majority — who  professed  to  obey  the 
King's  commands,  as  notified  to  them  by  Parliament,  and  levied 
forces  in  the  King's  name,  against  his  person.  If  any  one  admitted 
Parliament  to  be  the  sole  and  authoritative  interpreter  and  ex 
pounder  of  the  regal  commands,  and  this,  without  any  check  from 
any  other  power,  it  is  plain  that  he  virtually  admitted  the  sove 
reignty  of  that  Parliament,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  recognised 
their  formal  deposition  of  the  King.  The  parallelism  of  this  case 
with  the  one  before  us  is  too  obvious  to  need  being  dwelt  on. 
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if  it  be  that  which,  after  all,  we  must  acquiesce  in  as 
infallible,  whether  it  accord  or  not  with  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture,  being  more  compendious 
and  methodical  than  the  Sacred  Books  themselves,  will 
naturally  be  preferred  by  the  learner.  And  all  study, 
properly  so  called,  of  the  rest  of  Scripture — (I  say  '  the 
rest,'  because  on  the  above  supposition,  such  a  comment 
would  be  itself  a  part  of  Scripture,  infallible  and  Divinely 
inspired,  as  much  as  any  other), — all  lively  interest  in  the 
perusal, — would  be  nearly  superseded  by  such  an  inspired 
compendium  of  doctrine ;  to  which  alone,  as  being  far 
the  most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  habitual  reference 
would  be  made  in  any  question  that  might  arise.  '  Both 
would  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  of  Divine  authority ;  but 
the  compendium,  as  the  fused  and  purified  metal ;  the 
other,  as  the  mine,  containing  the  crude  ore.' 

§  27.  The  uses  are  so  important,  and  the  abuses  so 
dangerous,  of  the  instruction  which  may  be  afforded  by 
Use  and  uninspired  Christian  teachers,  that  it  may  be 
abuse  of  worth  while  still  further  to  illustrate  the 
human  in-  subject  by  an  analogy,  homely  perhaps  and 
Btruotion.  undignified,  but  which  appears  to  me  perfectly 
apposite,  and  fitted  by  its  very  familiarity  to  answer  the 
better  its  purpose  of  affording  explanation. 

The  utility  of  what  is  called  paper-currency,  is  uni 
versally  acknowledged  and  perceived.  Without  possess- 
Bullionand  ing  any  intrinsic  value,  it  is  a  convenient 
paper-cur-  representative  of  coins  and  ingots  of  the 
rency.  precious  metals.  And  it  possesses  this  char 

acter,  from  its  being  known  or  confidently  believed 
that  those  who  issue  it  are  ready,  on  demand,  to 
exchange  it  for  those  precious  metals.  And  the 
occurrence  from  time  to  time  of  this  demand,  and 
the  constant  liability  to  it,  are  the  great  check  to  an 
over-issue  of  the  paper-money.  But  if  paper-money  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  and  not  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, — if  persons  are  re 
quired  to  receive  it  in  payment,  by  an  arbitrary  decree 
of  the  Government,  either  that  paper  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  as  having  an  intrinsic  value ;  or,  again,  that  it 
shall  be  considered  as  representing  bullion,  or  land,1  or 
some  other  intrinsically  valuable  commodity,  the  exist 
ence  and  amount  of  which,  and  the  ability  of  Govern 
ment  to  produce  it,  are  to  be  believed,  not  by  the  test  of 
any  one's  demanding  and  obtaining  payment,  but  on  the 
word  of  the  very  Government  that  issues  this  inconvert 
ible  paper- currency,  then  the  consequences  which  ensue 
are  well  known.  The  precious  metals  gradually  dis 
appear,  and  a  profusion  of  worthless  paper  alone  re 
mains. 

Even  so  it  is  with  human  teaching  in  religion.  It  is 
highly  useful,  as  long  as  the  instructors  refer  the  people 
to  Scripture,  exhorting  and  assisting  them  scripture 
to  '  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  proof  to  be 
is  right ' ; — as  long  as  the  Church  '  ordains  produced 
nothing  contrary  to  God's  Word  '—nothing,  on  d< 
in  short,  beyond  what  a  Christian  Community  is  author 
ised,  both  by  the  essential  character  of  a  Community 
and  by  Christ's  sanction,  to  enact ;  and  requires  nothing 
to  be  believed  as  a  point  of  Christian  faith  '  that  may 
not  be  declared ' 2  (i.e.  satisfactorily  proved)  to  be  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture.  But  when  a  Church,  or  any  of 
its  pastors,  ceases  to  make  this  payment  on  demand — 
if  I  may  so  speak — of  Scripture-proof,  and  requires  im 
plicit  faith,  on  human  authority,  in  human  dogmas  or 
interpretations,  all  check  is  removed  to  the  introduction 
of  any  conceivable  amount  of  falsehood  and  superstition ; 
till  human  inventions  may  have  overlaid  and  disfigured 
Gospel  truth,  and  Man's  usurped  authority  have  gradu 
ally  superseded  Divine :  even  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Babbinical  Jews,  who  continued  to  profess  the  most  de 
vout  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  Law,  even  at  the  time 
when  we  are  told  that '  in  vain  they  worshipped  God, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.' 

1  This  was  the  case  with  the  Assignats  and  Mandats  of  France. 

2 The  word  'declared'  is  likely  to  mislead  the  English  reader, 
from  its  being  ordinarily  used  in  the  present  day  in  a  different 
sense.  The  Latin  'declare,'  to  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
correspond,  signifies  'to  make  clear' — 'to  set  forth  plainly.' 
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§  28.  It  is  worth  remarking  also  that  the  persons  who 
make  this  use  of  Tradition  are  often  found  distinctly 
System  of  advocating  the  deliberate  suppression,  in  the 
reserve.  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Gospel  doctrines  which  are  the 
most  earnestly  set  forth  in  Scripture :  as  a  sort  of 
esoteric  mystery,  of  which  ordinary  believers  are  un 
worthy,  and  which  should  be  '  reserved  '  as  a  reward  for 
a  long  course  of  pious  submission.  This  system  of  're 
serve'  or  'economy'  is  vindicated,  by  studiously  con 
founding  it  with  the  gradual  initiation  of  Christians  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  religion,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
'  able  to  bear  it ' ;  i.e.  able  and  willing  to  understand 
each  point  that  is  presented  to  their  minds :  and  the 
necessity  of  gradual  teaching — of  reading  the  first  line 
of  a  passage  before  the  second — and  the  care  requisite 
to  avoid  teaching  anything  which,  though  true  in  itself, 
would  be  falsely  understood  by  the  hearers,  is  thus  con 
founded  with  the  system  of  withholding  a  portion  of 
Gospel  truth  from  those  able  and  willing  to  receive  it ; 
— the  system  of  '  shunning  to  set  before  men  all  the 
counsel  of  God,'  and  of  having  one  kind  of  religion  for 
the  initiated  few,  and  another  for  the  mass  of  the  Chris 
tian  world.  Very  different  was  the  Apostle  Paul's 
Gospel,  which  he  assures  us,  '  if  it  was  hid,  was  hid 
from  them  that  are  lost '  (men  on  the  road  to  destruction, 
ttTroXXu/iei/o^), '  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded.' 

But  the  charge  of  teaching  something  different  from 
what  they  inwardly  believe,  the  advocates  of  this  system 
Suppres-  repel,  by  alleging  that  all  they  do  teach  is 
sion  of  Gos-  agreeable  to  Scripture,  although  they  withhold 
pel  truths  a  par^  an^  <jo  no^  teach  all  that  is  to  be  found 
amount  to  'n  Scripture  :  as  if  this  did  not  as  effectually 
faisifica-  constitute  two  different  religions  as  if  they 
tion.  had  added  on  something  of  their  own.  For, 

by  expunging  or  suppressing  at  pleasure,  that  which 
remains  may  become  totally  different  from  what  the 
religion  would  have  been  if  exhibited  as  a  whole.1 

1  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  work  published 
a  few  years  ago,  termed  Elucidations  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Lectures ; 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  every  statue  existed  in  the 
block  of  marble  from  which  it  was  carved ;  and  that  the 
Sculptor  merely  discloses  it,  by  removing  the  superfluous 
portions ; — that  the  Medicean  Venus,  for  instance,  has 
not  in  it  a  single  particle  which  did  not  originally  exist 
exactly  in  the  same  relative  position  as  now ;  the  artist 
having  added  nothing,  but  merely  taken  away.  Yet  the 
statue  is  as  widely  different  a  thing  from  the  original 
block  as  if  something  had  been  added.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  man's  pleading  that  such  an  image  is 
not  contemplated  in  the  commandment  against  making 
an  image,  because  it  is  not  'made,'  as  if  it  had  been 
moulded,  or  cast,  out  of  materials  brought  together  for 
the  purpose?  Should  any  one  scruple  to  worship  a 
moulded,  but  not  a  sculptured  image,  his  scruple  would 
not  be  more  absurdly  misplaced  than  if  he  should  hold 
himself  bound,  in  his  teaching,  not  to  add  on  to  Scripture 
anything  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  but  allowed  to 
suppress  any  portions  of  Gospel-truth  at  his  pleasure, 
and  to  exhibit  to  his  people  the  remaining  portions,  as 
the  whole  system  of  their  religion. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  as  a  Christian  teacher  is 
not  authorised  either  to  suppress  any  portion  of  the 
Gospel  as  unfit  for  those  disposed  and  able  to    Doctrines 
receive  it,  or  to  inculcate  as  an  essential  por-    not  clearly 
tion  of  it  anything  not  revealed  in  Scripture,    revealed- 
but  dependent  on  Tradition,  whether  alone  or  '  blended 
with  Scripture,'  so  he  ought  not  to  insist  on  the  accept 
ance,  as  essential,  of  anything  which,  even  though  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  Scripture,  yet  is  so 
slightly  hinted  at   there,  that  till   attention  has  been 
called  to  it,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported 

in  which  by  picking  out  a  sentence  here,  and  a  half -sentence  there, 
an  impression  was  produced  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  work 
totally  different  from  what  the  work  itself  warranted. 

Those  who  thus  garble  and  misrepresent  a  man's  expressions,  in 
order  to  bring  on  him  abhorrence  and  persecution  from  credulous 
bigots,  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  successors  of  those  tyrannical 
emperors  who  used  to  dress  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  their 
wretched  victims  the  ancient  Christians,  and  then  set  dogs  at  them 
to  worry  them  to  death. 
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brought  together,  whole  Churches,  for  whole  genera 
tions  together,  may  have  studied  Scripture  without 
finding  it.  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  of  this  character 
should  be  maintained  and  supported  by  arguments  which 
may  satisfactorily  prove  it,  but-it  should  not  be  main 
tained  as  something  necessary  to  Salvation,  unless  it  is 
clearly  revealed  to  an  ordinary  reader  of  candid  mind. 

For  instance,  there  are  some  who  think  that  an  inter 
mediate  state  of  consciousness — and  others,  of  uncon 
sciousness — between  death  and  the  resurrection,  may 
be  proved  from  Scripture ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  justi 
fiable  to  represent  either  opinion  as  an  essential  article  of 
faith.1 

Again,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  partakers  with 
the  Jews  of  the  privileges  of  God's  people,  and  the  ter 
mination  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  are  contained,  but 
not  clearly  revealed,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord ;  these  doctrines  are  not  so  ob- 
viously  contained  there  as  to  make  them  an  essential 
part  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or  of  the  faith  required  of  our 
Lord's  followers  while  He  was  on  earth.  This,  there 
fore,  was  a  case  in  which  &  fresh  and  distinct  declara 
tion,  supported  by  miraculous  evidence,  was  fairly  to  be 
expected ;  and  this  was  accordingly  afforded.  A  dis 
tinct  miraculous  revelation  was  made  to  the  Apostle 
Peter  as  to  this  very  point.2 

§  29.  In  saying  that  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  or  may  be 
satisfactorily  proved  from  it,  and  that  the  enactments 
of  any  Church,  with  a  view  to  good  government,  '  de- 

1  See  Lectures  on  a  Future  State,  L.  2,  3,  etc. 

2  According  to  our  Lord's  promise  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  :— 
'  He  shall  teach  you  all  thing,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem 
brance,'  etc.     Our  Lord's  purpose  in  giving  such  obscure  intima 
tions  as  He  did  (in  the  parables,  for  instance,  of  the  labourers  in 
the  Vineyard,  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  etc.)  of  doctrines  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  clearly  revealed,  was,  doubtless,  that  the  Apostles 
might  then  perceive  that  there  was  no  change  of  purpose  ;  but  that 
the  Gentiles  had  been,  from  the  first,  '  elect  according  to  the  fore 
knowledge  of  God.' 
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cency  and  order,'  derive  a  sufficient  authority  from  that 
very  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  the  Apostle    unsound 
commands  us  to  '  do  all  things  decently  and  in    reasons 
order,'  and  our  Heavenly  Master  has  given    brought  in 
power  to  'bind  and  loose'  in  respect  of  such    ^°fsound 
regulations,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such 
reasons  always  will,  in  fact,  prove  satisfactory  to  care 
less  and  uncandid  reasoners — to  the  fanciful,  the  wilful, 
and  the  arrogant.     But  nothing  is   in   reality  gained 
by  endeavouring  to  add  force  to  sound  reasons  by  the 
addition  of  unsound  ones.     To  seek,  when  men  will  not 
listen  to  valid  arguments,  for  some  other  arguments 
which  they  will  listen  to,  will,  I  am  convinced  (to  say 
nothing  of  its  unfairness)  be  found  in  the  end   to  be 
unwise  policy. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  principles  I  have 
been  deprecating  must  have  been  sometimes  maintained 
by  persons  not  altogether  blind  to  the  inconsistent 
consequences  they  lead  to,  but  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude  not  only  an 
additional  confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church, 
but  also  that  reverence  which  is  so  often  found  to  be 
deficient,  for  Church-institutions  and  enactments,  and 
for  regularly-ordained  Christian  ministers ;  and  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  a  dread  of  certain  consequences 
as  following  from  an  adherence  to  what  I  have  pointed 
out  as  the  only  sound  and  secure  principles.1 

1  For  instance,  the  view  taken  (see  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath)  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  as  a  Church  festival  observed  in  memory  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  on  the  'first  day  of  the  week,'  and  not  in  compliance 
with  the  law  originally  appointing  the  Sabbath  (whether  the 
levitical,  or,  as  some  suppose,  a  patriarchal  law),  I  have  seen  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  '  men  are  apt  not  to  pay  so  much  deference 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Church,  as  to  express  commands  of  Scrip 
ture.'  That  is  to  say,  'although  this  law  be  not  really  binding  on 
Christians  '  (for,  if  it  were,  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day 
were  a  part  of  it,  that  would  supersede  all  need  of  other  arguments), 
'  yet  it  is  advisable  to  teach  men  that  it  is,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  more  ready  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.'  The  Church,  there 
fore,  is  to  be  represented — and  that,  to  men  who,  by  supposition, 
are  inclined  to  undervalue  Church  authority — as  having  taken  the 
liberty  to  alter  a  Divine  commandment  of  acknowledged  obligation, 
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For  instance,  it  has  been  thought  dangerous  to  ac 
knowledge  a  power  in  any  body  of  uninspired  men  to 
depart  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  re- 
danger  6of  a  corded  precedents  of  the  earliest  Churches, 
power  to  including  (be  it  remembered  by  the  way)  those 
modify  existing  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
regulations,  therefore  consisting,  themselves,  of  uninspired 
men.  And  a  danger  there  certainly  is,  a 
danger  of  the  misuse  of  any  power,  privilege,  or  liberty 
entrusted  to  any  one.  The  Christian  course  is  beset  by 
dangers.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  our  trial  on 
earth.  We  are  required  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
them ;  but  we  must  never  expect,  here  below,  to  be 
exempt  from  them.  And  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
gained  by  exchanging  one  danger  for  another :  the 
danger  of  erring  in  our  own  judgment  for  that  of  follow 
ing  imperfect,  uncertain,  or  corrupted  traditions. 

But  to  maintain  the  right  of  any  Community — a 
Church,  among  others — to  establish,  abrogate,  or  alter, 
Men  not  regulations  and  institutions  of  any  kind,  is 
always  understood  by  some  as  amounting  to  an  ap- 
thefr  use  of  Prova>l  °f  everything  that  either  ever  has  been 
their  done,  or  conceivably  might  be  done,  by  virtue 

rights.  of  that  claim ;  as  if  a  sanction  were  thus  given 
to  perpetual  changes,  the  most  rash,  uncalled  for,  and 
irrational.  But  what  is  left  to  men's  discretion  is  not 
therefore  meant  to  be  left  to  their  indiscretion.  To 
maintain  that  a  power  exists  is  not  to  maintain  either 
that  it  matters  not  how  it  is  used,  or  again,  that  it  can 
not  possibly  be  abused. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  would  be 
at  once  apparent  in  any  other  case.  For  instance,  the 
Senate,  Parliament,  or  other  legislative  body  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  has  clearly  a  right  to  pass  or  to  re- 

by  changing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  for  the  first  (besides 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  observance)  in  compliance  with  a  sup 
posed  tradition,  that  the  Apostles  sanctioned — which  it  is  plain  from 
Scripture  they  did  not — this  transference  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is 
surely  expecting  an  unreasonable  deference  for  Church  authority 
from  men  who,  it  is  supposed,  are  unwilling  to  yield  to  it  such  a 
deference  as  is  reasonable. 
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ject  any  proposed  law  that  is  brought  before  it,  and  has 
an  equal  right  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  Now  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  understand  by  this  that  it  is  equally 
right  to  do  the  one  or  the  other ; — that  whatever  is  left 
to  the  legislator's  decision  must  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference,  and  that  whatever  is  to  be  determined  by 
his  judgment  may  fairly  be  determined  according  to  his 
caprice. 

A  Church — and  the  same  may  be  said   of  a  State — 
may  so  far  abuse  its  power,  and  exceed  the  just  limits  of 
that  power,  as  to  make  enactments  which  a    Abuge  of 
man  may  be  bound  in  conscience  to  disobey ;    power  no 
as  for  instance,  if  either  an  ecclesiastical  or  a    argument 
civil  Government  should  command  men  (as    gfj^^g*8 
the  Roman  Emperors  did  the  early  Christians) 
to  join  in  acts  of  idolatrous  worship ;  or  (as  was  done 
formerly  towards  the  Saxon  Clergy)  to  put  away  their 
wives.    But  this  does  not  do   away  the   truth  of   the 
genera]  assertion  that  '  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God  ' ;  that  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Governments 
have  a  right  to  make  enactments  that  are  not  contrary 
to  religion  or  morality. 

And  again,  even  of  these  enactments — such  as  a  State 
or  a  Church  does  possess  a  right  to  make — it  is  not  only 
conceivable  but  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  some 
which  may  appear  to  many  persons,  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  to  be  not  the  very  wisest  and  best.  In  such  a 
case,  a  man  is  bound  to  do  his  best  towards  the  altera 
tion  of  those  laws:  but  he  is  not,  in  the  meantime, 
exempted  from  obedience  to  laws  which  he  may  not 
fully  approve.  For  supposing  his  objections  to  any  law 
to  be  well  founded,  still,  as  infallibility  does  not  exist 
among  men,  all  professions  and  precepts  relative  to  the 
duty  of  submission  to  Government  would  be  nugatory 
if  that  duty  were  to  be  suspended  and  remain  in  abey 
ance  till  an  unerring  Government  should  arise. 

If  any  one,  accordingly,  is  convinced  that  a  certain 
Church  is  essentially  unscriptural,  either  in  the  doctrines 
it  inculcates  or  in  the  ordinances  and  religious  worship 
it  enjoins,  he  cannot  with  a  sound  conscience  belong  to 
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its  communion.  But  he  may  consistently  adhere  to  it, 
even  though  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  in  some  non- 
essential  points  it  has  adopted  regulations  which  are  not 
the  most  expedient.  He  may  still  consistently  hold 
these  to  be  binding,  as  coming  from  a  competent  author 
ity,  though  he  may  wish  that  they  had  been,  or  that 
they  should  be,  settled  otherwise. 

§  30.  But  as  there  are  some  persons  who  are  too  ready 

to  separate  from   any  religious  Community  on  slight 

grounds,  or  even  through    mere  caprice,  to 

Difficulty        P,  , ,  ii' 

ofascer-  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
taining  itching  ears,'  it  has  been  thought — or  at  least 
unbroken  maintained — that  the  only  way  of  afford- 
on'  ing  complete  satisfaction  and  repose  to  the 
scrupulous,  and  of  repressing  schism,  is  to  uphold, 
under  the  title  of  '  Church  principles,'  the  doctrine  that 
no  one  is  a  member  of  Christ's  Church,  and  an  heir  of 
the  covenanted  Gospel  promises,  who  is  not  under  a 
ministry  ordained  by  Bishops  descended  in  an  un 
broken  chain  from  the  Apostles. 

Now  what  is  the  degree  of  satisfactory  assurance  that 
is  thus  afforded  to  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  any 
members  of  an  episcopal  Church  ?  If  a  man  consider 
it  as  highly  probable  that  the  particular  minister  at 
whose  hands  he  receives  the  sacred  ordinances  is  really 
thus  apostolically  descended,  this  is  the  very  utmost 
point  to  which  he  can,  with  any  semblance  of  reason, 
attain  :  and  the  more  he  reflects  and  inquires  the  more 
cause  for  hesitation  he  will  find.  There  is  not  a 
minister  in  all  Christendom  who  is  able  to  trace  up 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  his  own  spiritual  pedi 
gree.  The  sacramental  virtue  (for  such  it  is  that  is  im 
plied — whether  the  term  be  used  or  not — in  the  principle 
I  have  been  speaking  of)  dependent  on  the  imposition  of 
hands,  with  a  due  observance  of  apostolical  usages,  by 
a  Bishop,  himself  duly  consecrated,  after  having  been 
in  like  manner  baptized  into  the  Church,  and  ordained 
deacon  and  priest — this  sacramental  virtue,  if  a  single 
link  of  the  chain  be  faulty,  must,  on  the  above  principles, 
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be  utterly  nullified  ever  after,  in  respect  of  all  the 
links  that  hang  on  that  one.  For  if  a  Bishop  has  not 
been  duly  consecrated,  or  had  not  been  previously 
rightly  ordained,  his  ordinations  are  null ;  and  so  are 
the  ministrations  of  those  ordained  by  him,  and  their 
ordination  of  others  (supposing  any  of  the  persons 
ordained  by  him  to  attain  to  the  episcopal  office) ;  and 
so  on,  without  end.  The  poisonous  taint  of  infor 
mality,  if  it  once  creep  in  undetected,  will  spread  the 
infection  of  nullity  to  an  indefinite  and  irremediable 
extent. 

And  who  can  undertake  to  pronounce  that,  during 
that  long  period  usually  designated  as  the  Dark  Ages,  no 
such  taint  ever  was  introduced  ?  Irregular-  informaiity 
ities  could  not  have  been  wholly  excluded  with-  common 
out  a  perpetual  miracle ;  and  that  no  such  during  the 
miraculous  interference  existed  we  have  even  D  Ages* 
historical  proof.  Amidst  the  numerous  corruptions  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  and  gross  superstitions  that  crept 
in  during  those  Ages,  we  find  recorded  descriptions  not 
only  of  the  profound  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  life  of 
many  of  the  clergy,  but  also  of  the  grossest  irregularities 
in  respect  of  discipline  and  form.  We  read  of  Bishops 
consecrated  when  mere  children ;  of  men  officiating  who 
barely  knew  their  letters;  of  Prelates  expelled,  and 
others  put  into  their  places,  by  violence ;  of  illiterate 
and  profligate  laymen,  and  habitual  drunkards,  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders ;  and,  in  short,  of  the  prevalence  of  every 
kind  of  disorder  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  decency 
which  the  Apostle  enjoins.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
one  even  moderately  acquainted  with  history  can  feel  a 
certainty,  or  any  approach  to  certainty,  that,  amidst  all 
this  confusion  and  corruption,  every  requisite  form  was, 
in  every  instance,  strictly  adhered  to  by  men,  many  of 
them  openly  profane  and  secular,  and  unrestrained  by 
public  opinion,  through  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
population  among  which  they  lived,  and  that  no  one 
not  duly  consecrated  or  ordained  was  admitted  to  their 
sacred  offices. 

Even  in  later  and   more  civilised   and   enlightened 
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times  the  probability  of  an  irregularity,  though  very 
Possibility  grea^v  diminished,  is  yet  diminished  only, 
of  informal-  and  not  absolutely  destroyed.  Not  many 
ity  never  years  ago,  an  artful  impostor,  pretending  to 
be  a  clergyman,  came  over  from  Canada,  and 
succeeded  in  deceiving  many  persons  in  Eng 
land  and  in  Ireland.  He  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  our 
churches,  and  he  collected  money  for  some  pretended 
institution  in  Canada.  He  was  not  detected  till,  on  his 
return  to  Canada,  he  came  across  some  one  who  knew 
him,  and  exposed  his  fraud. 

Some  years  before  that,  a  pretended  clergyman  even 
obtained  a  curacy  in  Ireland,  which  he  held  for  a  con 
siderable  time :  and  it  was  found  necessary,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  pass  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  give 
validity  to  the  marriages  he  had  celebrated. 

Again,  some  years  before  this,  an  impostor  deceived 
many  persons  in  England,  pretending  to  have  lost  his 
letters  of  Orders  in  a  fire  or  in  a  shipwreck.  But  in 
order  to  quiet  any  suspicions,  he  pretended  to  write  a 
letter  to  an  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese  where  he  pro 
fessed  to  have  been  ordained.  He  produced  a  letter, 
signed  with  the  Archdeacon's  name,  and  having  the 
proper  post-mark,  certifying  his  ordination  and  contain 
ing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  admirable  examination  he 
had  passed.  This  satisfied  every  one,  except  a  single 
obstinate  doubter  who,  to  make  quite  sure,  wrote  him 
self  to  the  Archdeacon,  and  received  an  answer  saying 
that  no  such  person  had  ever  been  heard  of. 

The  man  was  afterwards  transported  for  a  forgery. 
And  having  soon  obtained  what  is  called  a  '  ticket  of 
leave,'  he  was  employed  (being  really  an  able  man,  and 
a  scholar)  as  a  tutor  in  the  families  of  settlers. 

All  these  cases  occurred  not  many  years  ago. 

Now  if  any  one  of  these  men  had  succeeded  in  carry 
ing  out  the  deception,  he  might,  conceivably,  have  been 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  and  have  been  the  ordainer  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  clergymen. 

But  some  may  say,  all  these  impostors  were  detected. 
Of  course  they  were ;  else  they  could  not  have  been 
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now  mentioned.  Every  recorded  case  of  imposture 
must  be  one  of  detected  imposture.  But  it  would  be 
very  rash  to  conclude  that  because  some  impostures  have 
been  detected,  therefore  none  can  ever  have  escaped 
detection. 

Now,  let  any  one  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
are,  suppose,  but  a  hundred  links  connecting  any  par 
ticular  minister  with  the  Apostles;  and  let  him  even 
suppose  that  not  above  half  of  this  number  pass  through 
such  periods  as  admit  of  any  possible  irregularity ;  and 
then,  placing  at  the  lowest  estimate  the  probability  of 
defectiveness  in  respect  of  each  of  the  remaining  fifty, 
taken  separately,  let  him  consider  what  amount  of 
probability  will  result  from  the  multiplying  of  the 
whole  together.1  The  ultimate  consequence  must  be, 
that  any  one  who  sincerely  believes  that  his  claims  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  Covenant  depend  on  his  own 
minister's  claim  to  the  supposed  sacramental  virtue  of 
true  ordination,  and  this  again,  on  perfect  Apostolical 
Succession  as  above  described,  must  be  involved,  in  pro 
portion  as  he  reads,  and  inquires,  and  reflects,  and 
reasons,  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  distressing  doubt 
and  perplexity. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  studiously  disparage  reasoning,  deprecate  all 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evi 
dence,  and  lament  that  even  the  power  of  reading  should 
be  imparted  to  the  people.  It  is  not  without  cause  that 

1  Supposing  it  to  be  one  hundred  to  one,  in  each  separate  case, 
in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  and  regularity  of  the  transmission,  and 
the  links  to  amount  to  fifty  (or  any  other  number),  the  probability 
of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  whole  chain  must  be  computed 
as  r°^  of  TVff  of  ^,  etc.  to  the  end  of  the  whole  fifty. 

Of  course,  if  different  data  are  assumed,  or  a  different  system  is 
adopted  of  computing  the  rate  at  which  the  uncertainty  increases 
at  each  step,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  different  as  to  the  degree 
of  uncertainty  ;  but  when  once  it  is  made  apparent  that  a  consider 
able  and  continually  increasing  uncertainty  does  exist,  and  that  the 
result  must  be,  in  respect  of  any  individual  case,  a  matter  of  chance, 
it  can  be  of  no  great  consequence  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the 
chances  are  on  each  side.  (See  Cautions  for  the  Times,  No.  16.) 
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they  dread  and  lament  '  an  age  of  too  much  light,'  and 
wish  to  involve  religion  in  '  a  solemn  and  awful  gloom.' l 
It  is  not  without  cause  that,  having  removed  the  Chris 
tian's  confidence  from  a  rock  to  base  it  on  sand,  they 
forbid  all  prying  curiosity  to  examine  their  foundation. 
The  fallacy,  indeed,  by  which,  according  to  the  above 
principles,  the  Christian  is  taught  to  rest  his  own  per- 
F  j.  sonal  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  individual 

confound*-  claims  to  '  Apostolical  Succession '  of  the 
ing  together  particular  minister  he  is  placed  under,  is  one 
*hf.  AP°,8-  so  gross  that  few  are  thoughtless  enough  to 

tohcal  Sue-     i      j        •      i   i      •,    •  r-    • 

cession  of  a  be  deceived  by  it  in  any  case  where  religion 
body  of  is  not  concerned  ; — where,  in  short,  a  man 
*n<*  .of  has  not  been  taught  to  make  a  virtue  of  un- 
T  '  inquiring,  unthinking,  acquiescence.  For  the 
fallacy  consists  in  confounding  together  the 
unbroken  Apostolical  Succession  of  a  Christian  ministry 
generally,  and  the  same  Succession  in  an  unbroken  line, 
of  this  or  that  individual  minister.  The  existence  of 
such  an  Order  of  men  as  Christian  ministers,  continu 
ously  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  this  day,  is  per 
haps  as  complete  a  moral  certainty  as  any  historical  fact 
can  be ;  because  (independently  of  the  various  incidental 
notices  by  historians,  of  such  a  class  of  persons)  it  is 
plain  that  if,  at  the  present  day,  or  a  century  ago,  or 
ten  centuries  ago,  a  number  of  men  had  appeared  in  the 
world,  professing  (as  our  clergy  do  now)  to  hold  a 
recognised  office  in  a  Christian  Church,  to  which  they 
had  been  regularly  appointed  as  successors  to  others, 
whose  predecessors,  in  like  manner,  had  held  the  same, 
and  so  on,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles, — if,  I  say, 
such  a  pretence  had  been  put  forth  by  a  set  of  men  as 
suming  an  office  which  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  before, 
— it  is  plain  that  they  would  at  once  have  been  refuted 
and  exposed.  And  as  this  will  apply  equally  to  each  suc 
cessive  generation  of  Christian  ministers,  till  we  come 
up  to  the  time  when  the  institution  was  confessedly 
new, — that  is,  to  the  time  when  Christian  ministers 
were  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  who  professed  them- 

8e  re  VVKTOS 
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selves  eye-witnesses  of  the  Eesurrection, — we  have,  in 
the  Christian  ministry  (as  Leslie  has  remarked),1  a 
standing  monument  of  the  fact  of  that  event's  having 
been  proclaimed  immediately  after  the  time  when  it  was 
said  to  have  occurred.  This  therefore  is  fairly  brought 
forward  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 

But  if  each  man's  Christian  hope  is  made  to  rest  on 
his  receiving  the  Christian  ordinances  at  the  hands  of 
a  minister  to  whom  the  sacramental  virtue  that  gives 
efficacy  to  those  ordinances  has  been  transmitted  in 
unbroken  succession  from  hand  to  hand,  everything 
must  depend  on  that  particular  minister :  and  his 
claim  is  by  no  means  established  from  our  merely  es 
tablishing  the  uninterrupted  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
men  as  Christian  ministers.  '  You  teach  me,'  a  man 
might  say,  '  that  my  salvation  depends  on  the  possession 
by  you — the  particular  pastor  under  whom  I  am  placed 
— of  a  certain  qualification ;  and  when  I  ask  for  the 
proof  that  you  possess  it,  you  prove  to  me  that  it  is 
possessed  generally  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  of 
whom  you  are  one,  and  probably  by  a  large  majority  of 
them  !  '  How  ridiculous  it  would  be  thought,  if  a  man 
laying  claim  to  one  of  the  Fellowships  which,  in  certain 
colleges,  are  appropriated  to  the  Founder's  kin,  should, 
instead  of  establishing  his  own  pedigree,  merely  allege 
his  being  one  of  a  number  of  persons  bearing  a  certain 
surname,  of  whom  it  was  believed  that  probably,  a  very 
large  majority,  and  perhaps,  all,  were  akin  to  the 
Founder  !  Such  a  claim  would,  in  secular  matters,  be 
derided  by  all ;  including  even  those  who  would  have  us 
stake  our  Christian  privileges  on  its  validity. 

But  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
our  Lord's  promise  of  being  with  His  Church  '  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,'  and  of  '  the  Gates  of    gtrained 
Hell  not  prevailing  against  it,'  are  to  be  under-    interpreta- 
stood   as  implying  His  especial  interference    tionof 
to  prevent   any  interruption  of  that  kind  of    src^^e 
Apostolical  Succession  above  alluded  to ;  and 
that  consequently  we  are  bound  to  trust  that  no  one 

1  Short  Method  with  Deists. 
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can  ever  appear  to  possess  true  Apostolical  Ordination 
who  does  not  really  possess  it ;  and  this,  although  we 
know,  from  the  very  warnings  of  the  Apostles  them 
selves,  that,  even  in  their  own  time,  and  even  in  respect 
of  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel,  '  deceitful  workers ' 
arose,  speaking  perverse  things,  '  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them ' ;  and  that  as  '  Satan  transforms  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,'  it  is  no  marvel  if  '  his  ministers 
also  '  are  equally  transformed. 

Others  again  maintain  that,  though  we  are  bound  to 
regard  as  wholly  void  and  worthless  the  ministrations 
...  of  any  one  who  is  not  (in  the  above  sense)  a 
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meet  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  though 
difficulties  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
trine6  d°C  mmister  to  ascertain  this  with  perfect  cer 
tainty,  still  any  one  who  receives  the  rites  of 
the  Church  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  believes, 
according  to  the  very  best  judgment  and  most  perfect 
knowledge  within  his  reach,  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualification,  will  have  done  his  best ;  and  may,  on  that 
ground,  hope  for  acceptance  before  his  Divine  Judge, 
trusting  that  he  shall  suffer  no  loss  through  any  pos 
sible  mistake  that  was  wholly  unavoidable. 

And  certainly,  if  any  one  should,  after  having  used  all 
possible  care  and  precaution,  administer  to  a  sick  man 
a  poisonous  dose,  he  would — although  the  patient  would 
die,  not  the  less — be  acquitted  of  all  moral  blarne.  And 
so  also,  if  he  were  transmitting  to  some  distant  country 
a  cargo  of  Bibles,  which  were  changed,  through  the 
fraud  or  negligence  of  an  agent,  for  a  parcel  of  worthless 
or  noxious  books,  though  the  people  receiving  them 
would  lose  the  edification  designed,  one  may  hope  that 
the  Divine  goodness  would  accept,  in  respect  of  the 
sender,  the  will  for  the  deed. 

But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  no  more  is 
required  of  a  man  than  to  do  his  utmost,  he  is  also  required 
to  do  no  less.  One  who  should  administer  a  medicine 
ivithout  due  care,  even  though  it  should  chance  to  be  the 
right  one,  would  be  no  less  morally  responsible  than  if  the 
same  want  of  care  had  happened  to  produce  a  fatal  result, 
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Whoever,  therefore,  puts  in  the  plea  of  having  done 
his  best  to  secure  the  ministrations  of  one  possessing  the 
above  qualification,  ought,  consistently  with  Ee-ordina- 
his  own  principle,  to  be  (conditionally)  re-  ^on  snould 

»  *         -T    •       -i  ,7  •        besought 

oapt^zed,re-orda^ned,re-consecrated,etc.,a,gs,m    by  th0ge 
and  again,  as  often  as  he  has  access  to  any    holding  the 
fresh    ministers :    just    as   any   one   who   is    doctrine, 
earnestly  bent  on  conveying  some  most  important  intel 
ligence  to  a  friend  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world  will 
write  by  every  ship  likely  to  touch  there,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  leaving  nothing  undone  towards  effecting 
his  object. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  ready  test,  for  judging 
whether  a  person  who  professes  the  above  principle,  and 
puts  in  the  above  plea,  is  really  sincere,  and  heartily 
and  practically  in  earnest,  in  his  profession. 

It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  the  chances  of 
any  interruption  of  Apostolical  Succession  are  greatly 
diminished  by  the  presence  of  three  Bishops,  Chanceg  of 
instead  of  only  one,  at  the  consecration  of  a  invalidity 
new  one.  And  this  admitted ;  but  then  it  may  be  di- 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  risk,  how  much  J 
soever  lessened,  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  anni-  on  the 
hilated  ;  and  moreover  that  it  would  be  still  above  prin- 
further,  and  further,  diminished  by  the  pres-  Clple>  d?1?e 
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ence  of  four,  or  five,  and  of  any  greater 
number,  to  an  unlimited  extent.  And  it  is  also  evident 
that  however  minute  the  chance  may  ultimately  be  of 
any  actual  mistake,  still  this  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  put  in  the  plea,  not  of 
actual  avoidance  of  mistake,  but  of  having  done  their 
very  utmost  to  guard  against  it. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  presence  of  three  or  more 
Bishops  is  an  appointment  merely  for  the  sake  of  decent 
and  solemn  publicity,  need  suffer  no  anxious  doubts  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  public  act  performed  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Church.  But  one  who  re 
gards  the  presence  of  the  three  Bishops  as  constituting 
some  degree  of  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  nullity 
that  might  result  from  some  bygone  informality,  must 
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admit  the  existence  of  such  danger,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  still  further  diminished  (though  never  com 
pletely  done  away)  by  resorting  to  the  ministration  of 
fresh  and  fresh  Bishops  without  limit.  And  this  he 
clearly  is  bound  to  resort  to,  if  he  sincerely  rests  his 
justification,  not  on  the  extreme  smallness  and  insignifi 
cance  of  the  risk,  but  on  his  having  left  nothing  undone 
to  provide  against  it. 

§  31.  Then  as  to  the  danger  of  Schism,  nothing  can 
be  more  calculated  to  create  or  increase  it  than  to  super- 
Increased  a^d  to  all  the  other  sources  of  difference 
danger  of  among  Christians  those  additional  ones  re- 
Schism,  suiting  from  the  theory  we  are  considering. 
Besides  all  the  divisions  liable  to  arise  relative  to  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  most  im 
portant  points  in  any  system  of  Church-government, 
Schisms,  the  most  difficult  to  be  remedied,  may  be 
created  by  that  theory  from  individual  cases  of  alleged 
irregularity. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  in 
the  celebrated  Schism  of  the  Donatists,  in  Africa,  in  the 
Schism  of  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.1  They  dif- 
the  Donat-  fered  in  no  point  of  doctrine  or  Church-disci- 
ists.  pline  from  their  opponents,  the  Orthodox 

(that  is,  the  predominant  party) ;  but  were  at  issue  with 
them  on  the  question  as  to  an  alleged  irregularity  in 
the  appointment  of  a  certain  Bishop,  whose  ordinations 
consequently  of  other  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  they 
inferred,  were  void ;  and  hence,  the  baptisms  ad 
ministered  by  those  ministers  were  also  void,  and  their 
whole  ministration  profane ;  so  that  they  re-baptized  all 
who  joined  their  party  (as  I  believe  the  Greek  Church 
does,  to  this  day),  and  regarded  their  opponents  in  the 
light  of  heathen.  And  this  Schism  distracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Church  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

And  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  last  century,  by  the 

1  See  Waddington's  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc. 
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Non-Jurors,  to   introduce,  in  these  realms,  the   ever- 
spreading  canker  of  a  similar  Schism.     They    gchism  of 
denied  the  episcopal  character  of  those  who    the  Non- 
had   succeeded  the  displaced  prelates;   and,    Jurors' 
consequently,  regarded  as  invalid  the  Orders  conferred 
by  them,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  all   the  conse 
quences  resulting  from  the  Donatist  Schism.1 

The  sect  died  away  before  long,  through  a  happy  in 
consistency  on  the  part  of  its  supporters,  who  admitted 
the  claims  of  the  substituted  Bishops  on  the  death  of 
their  predecessors  ;  though  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
those  who  were  not  true  Bishops  at  first  could  become 
such,  through  a  subsequent  event,  without  being  re-con 
secrated  ;  the  Presbyters  ordained  by  them  becoming 
at  the  same  time  true  Presbyters,  though  their  ordin 
ation  had  been  invalid.  It  seems  like  maintaining  that 
a  woman  who,  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  marries 
another  man,  and  has  a  family,  becomes,  on  her  real 
husband's  death,  the  lawful  wife  of  the  other,  and  her 
children  legitimate. 

More  recently  still,  an  attempt  was  made  of  the  same 
nature,  on  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  (as  it  was 
called)  of  some  of  the  Irish  bishoprics ;  that  is  the 
union  of  them  with  others.2  It  has  been  publicly  and 

1 '  Dr.  George  Hickes,  the  deprived  Dean  of  Worcester,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Non- Juring  clergy,  being  lately 
dead  [1716],  the  publication  of  his  papers  revealed  the  intentions 
of  his  party  respecting  the  Church,  whenever  the  Stuart  line  should 
be  restored.  They  held  that  all  the  conforming  clergy  were  schis 
matic  ;  and  pronounced  the  invalidity  of  Orders  conferred  by 
Bishops  made  by  usurping  monarchs :  consequently  all  baptisms 
performed  by  these  schismatic  divines  were  deemed  to  be  illegal ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be 
acknowledged,  until  the  parties  had  received  fresh  ordination  or 
fresh  baptism  from  the  hands  of  their  own  part  of  the  Church, 
which  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. ' — Bishop  Monk's  Life  of 
Bentley,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

2 1  do  not  mean  to  maintain  that  this  was  seriously  believed  by 
all  those — some  of  them  men  of  intelligence  and  learning — who  put 
it  forward.  It  may  very  likely  have  been  one  of  their  '  exoteric 
doctrines,'  designed  only  for  the  multitude.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  evidently  meant  that  it  should  be  believed  by  others,  if  not 
by  themselves. 
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distinctly  declared  that  an  effort  was  made  to  represent 
this  measure  as  amounting  to  an  '  interruption  of  Apos 
tolical  Succession ' ;  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  how 
this  was  to  be  made  out,  even  on  the  above  principles.1 
In  short,  there  is  no  imaginable  limit  to  the  Schisms 
that  may  be  introduced  and  kept  up  through  the  opera 
tion  of  these  principles,  advocated  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  repression  of  Schism. 

§  32.  Some  have  imagined,  however,  that  since  no  rule 
is  laid  down  in  Scripture  as  to  the  number  of  persons  re 
quisite  to  form  a  Christian  Community,  or  as  to  the  mode 
Irregular  m  w^c^  anv  sucn  Community  is  to  be  set  on 
formations  foot,  it  must  follow  that  persons  left  to  Scrip- 
of  Christian  ture  as  their  sole  decisive  authority  will  be 
tief  mUni~  a*  liberty— all  and  any  of  them,  to  form  and 
dissolve  religious  Communities  at  their  pleas 
ure  ;  to  join  and  withdraw  from  any  Church,  as  freely 
as  if  it  were  a  club  or  other  such  institution ;  and  to 
appoint  themselves  or  others  to  any  ministerial  office  as 
freely  as  the  members  of  any  club  elect  presidents, 
secretaries,  and  other  functionaries. 

And  it  is  true  that  this  licence  has  been  assumed  by 
weak  and  rash  men,  who  have  thus  given  occasion  to 
persons  of  the  class  who  '  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for 
right,'  to  aim  at  counteracting  one  error  by  advocating 
another.  But  so  far  are  these  anarchical  consequences 
from  being  a  just  result  of  the  principles  here  maintained, 
that  I  doubt  whether,  on  any  other  subject  besides  re 
ligion,  a  man  would  not  be  reckoned  insane  who  should 
so  reason. 

To  take  thei  analogous  case  of  Civil  Government ; 
Analogous  hardly  any  one  in  his  right  mind  would  at- 
case  of  Civil  tempt  a  universal  justification  of  rebellion,  on 
Govern-  the  ground  that  men  may  be  placed  in  cir 
cumstances  which  morally  authorise  them  to 

1  According  to  this  view,  the  Apostolical  Succession  must  have 
been  long  since  lost  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Ireland.  For  there  were  many  such  unions  existing  before 
the  Acts  in  question ;  such  as  Cork  and  Ross,  Ferns  and  Leighliii, 
»nd  several  others. 
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do  what,  in  totally  different  circumstances,  would  be 
rebellion. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  number  of  emigrants,  bound 
for  some  colony,  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island, 
such  as  afforded  them  means  of  subsistence,  but  pre 
cluded  all  reasonable  hope  of  their  quitting  it ;  or,  sup 
pose  them  to  have  taken  refuge  there  as  fugitives  from 
intolerable  oppression,  or  from  a  conquering  enemy  (no 
uncommon  case  in  ancient  times),  or  to  be  the  sole 
survivors  of  a  pestilence  or  earthquake  which  had  de 
stroyed  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  no  one  would  maintain 
that  these  shipwrecked  emigrants  or  fugitives  were 
bound  or  were  permitted  to  remain — themselves  and 
their  posterity — in  a  state  of  anarchy,  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  no  one  among  them  who  could  claim  heredi 
tary  or  other  right  to  govern  them.  It  would  clearly  be 
right,  and  wise,  and  necessary,  that  they  should  regard 
themselves  as  constituted,  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  position,  a  Civil  Community ;  and  should  assemble 
to  enact  such  laws,  and  appoint  such  magistrates,  as 
they  might  judge  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
And  obedience  to  those  laws  and  governors,  as  soon  as 
the  Constitution  was  settled,  would  become  ia  moral 
duty  to  all  the  members  of  the  Community  :  and  this, 
even  though  some  of  the  enactments  might  appear,  or 
might  be  (though  not  at  variance  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  morality,  yet)  considerably  short  of  perfec 
tion.  The  King,  or  other  Magistrates  thus  appointed, 
would  be  legitimate  rulers,  and  the  laws  framed  by  them 
valid  and  binding.  The  precept  of  '  submitting  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,'  and  of  'render 
ing  to  all  their  due,'  would  apply  in  this  case  as  com 
pletely  as  in  respect  of  any  Civil  Community  that  exists. 

And  yet  these  men  would  have  been  doing  what,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  manifest  re 
bellion.  For  if  these  same,  or  any  other  individuals, 
subjects  of  our  own  or  of  any  existing  Government, 
were  to  take  upon  themselves  to  throw  off  their  allegi 
ance  to  it,  without  any  such  necessity,  and  were  to  pre 
tend  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent  Sovereign- 
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State,  and  proceed  to  elect  a  King  or  Senate — to  frame 
Extra-  a  Constitution,  and  to  enact  laws,  all  resting 
ordinary  on  their  own  self-created  authority,  no  one 
emer-  would  doubt  that,  however  wise  in  themselves 

fffyTha^8  those  laws  might  be,  and  however  personally 
would  well-qualified  the  magistrates  thus  appointed 

otherwise  — they  would  not  be  legitimate  governors  or 
be  wrong.  vaiid  |aws  .  an(j  those  who  had  so  attempted 
to  establish  them  would  be  manifest  rebels. 

A  similar  rule  will  apply  to  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
Communities.  If  any  number  of  individuals — not  hav- 

Case  of  ec-  m&  ^e  P^ea  °^  an  exPress  revelation  to  the 
cleeiaBtical  purpose  ;  or  again,  of  their  deliberate  convic- 
Communi-  tion  that  the  Church  they  separate  from  is 
a!nelPar"  fundamentally  erroneous  and  unscriptural — 
take  upon  themselves  to  constitute  a  new 
Church,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  to  appoint 
themselves  or  others  to  ministerial  offices,  without  having 
any  recognised  authority  to  do  so,  derived  from  the 
existing  religious  Community  of  which  they  were 
members,  but  merely  on  the  ground  of  supposed  per 
sonal  qualifications,  then,  however  wise  in  themselves 
the  institutions,  and  however  in  themselves  fit  the 
persons  appointed,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  the 
guilt  of  Schism  would  be  incurred  in  this  case,  than 
that  the  other,  just  mentioned,  would  be  an  act  of  re 
bellion. 

Or  again,  if  certain  members,  lay  or  clerical,  of  any 
Church  should  think  fit  to  meet  together  and  constitute 
themselves  a  kind  of  Synod  for  deciding  some  question 
of  orthodoxy,  and  should  proceed  to  denounce  publicly 
one  of  their  brethren  as  a  heretic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that — whether  his  doctrines  were  right  or  wrong — these, 
his  self-appointed  judges  (whatever  abhorrence  of  Schism 
they  might  express,  and  however  strongly  they  might 
put  forth  their  own  claim  to  be  emphatically  the  ad 
vocates  of  Church-unity),  would  be  altogether  schis- 
matical  in  their  procedure.  If  the  Apostle's  censure 
of  '  those  that  cause  divisions  '  does  not  apply  to  this  case, 
it  may  fairly  be  asked  what  meaning  his  words  can  have. 
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On  the  other  hand,  men  placed  in  the  situation  of 
the  supposed  shipwrecked  emigrants  or  exiles  above 
spoken  of,  would  be  as  much  authorised,  and  bound,  to 
aim  at  the  advantages  of  a  Eeligious  as  of  a  Civil  Com 
munity;  only  with  this  difference,  arising  out  of  the 
essential  characters  of  the  two  respectively ;  that  they 
would  not  be  authorised  in  the  one  case,  as  they  would, 
in  the  other,  to  resort  to  secular  coercion.  Compliance 
with  civil  regulations  may,  and  must  be,  absolutely  en 
forced  ;  but  not  so  the  profession  of  a  particular  Creed, 
or  conformity  to  a  particular  mode  of  worship. 

Another  point  of  distinction  between  the  formation  of 
a  Civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  Constitution  arises  out  of 
this  circumstance,  that  it  was  plainly  the  de-    (jhristian 
sign  of  the  Apostles  that  there  should  be  as    Communi- 
much  as  possible  oifree  intercommunion,  and    ties  de- 
facility   of  interchange  of  members,   among    ^ord  fa°- 
Christian  Churches.     Consequently,  when  it    duties  for 
is  said,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  each  of  these    intercom- 
is  bound  to  make  such  enactments  respecting   mumon- 
non-essentials  as  its  governors  may  judge  best,  it  is  not 
meant  that  they  have  to  consider  merely  what  would 
seem  in  itself  best,  and  supposing  they  were  the  only 
Christian  Community   existing ;  but  they   must   also 
take  care  to  raise  up  no  unnecessary  barrier  of  separa 
tion  between  the  members  of  their  own  and  of  other — 
essentially  pure — Churches.     Any  arrangements  or  in 
stitutions,  etc.,  which  would  tend  to  check  the  free  in 
tercourse,1  and  weaken  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  among 
all  Christ's  followers  throughout  the  world,  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

This,  however,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
but  an  application  of  it.  For,  those  enactments  which 
should  tend  to  defeat,  without  necessity,  one  of  the 
objects  which  the  Apostles  proposed,  would  (however 
good  in  themselves)  evidently  not  be  the  best,  for  that 
very  reason. 

1  As,  for  instance,  if  some  one  Church  were  to  change  Christmas 
Day  to  another  part  of  the  year,  as  being  nearer  to  a  correspond 
ence  with  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
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But  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  men  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  has  been  here  supposed  are  to  be 
Christians  shut  out,  generation  after  generation,  from 
bound,  the  Christian  Ordinances  and  the  Gospel- 
sibfe  to8  Covenant.  Their  circumstances  would  con- 
combine  as  stitute  them  (as  many  as  could  be  brought  to 
a  Christian  agree  in  the  essentials  of  faith  and  Christian 
Society.  worship)  a  Christian  Community ;  and  would 
require  them  to  do  that  which,  if  done  without  such 
necessity,  would  be  schismatical.  To  make  regulations 
for  the  Church  thus  constituted,  and  to  appoint  as  its 
ministers  the  fittest  persons  that  could  be  found  among 
them,  and  to  celebrate  the  Christian  Eites,  would  be  a 
proceeding  not  productive,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  divi 
sion,  but  of  union.  And  it  would  be  a  compliance- 
clear  ly  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Providence  which 
had  placed  them  in  that  situation — with  the  manifest 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Master,  that  Christians  should  live 
in  a  religious  Community,  under  such  Officers  and  such 
Begulations  as  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  every 
Community. 

To  say  that  Christian  ministers  thus  appointed  would 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  real  legitimate  Christian 
ministers,  and  that  the  ordinances  of  such  a  Church 
would  be  no  less  valid  and  efficacious  (supposing  always 
that  they  are  not  in  themselves  superstitious  and  un- 
scriptural)  than  those  of  any  other  Church,  is  merely  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  a  real  Christian 
Church ;  possessing,  consequently,  in  common  with  all 
Communities  of  whatever  kind,  the  essential  rights  of 
a  Community  to  have  officers  and  by-laws ;  and  pos 
sessing  also,  in  common  with  all  Christian  Communities, 
(i.e.,  Churches)  the  especial  sanction  of  our  Lord,  and 
His  promise  of  ratifying  ('  binding  in  Heaven ')  its  en 
actments. 

It  really  does  seem  not  only  absurd,  but  even  impious, 
to  represent  it  as  the  Lord's  will,  that  persons  who  are 
believers  in  His  Gospel  should,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  His  Providence  has  placed 
them,  condemn  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  live  as 
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heathens,  instead  of  conforming  as  closely  as  those  cir 
cumstances  will  allow,  to  the  institutions  and    It  could  not 
directions  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  by  com-    have  been 
bining  themselves  into  a  Christian  Society,    the  Lord's 
regulated  and  conducted,  in  the  best  way  they   Wl11  th,at  , , 

«  i         .       .    -  *      T    •  /»  i  men  snouid 

can,  on  Gospel  principles.      And  if   such  a    exclude 
Society  does  enjoy  the  Divine  blessing  and    themselves 
favour,  it  follows  that  its  proceedings,  its  en-    *r°m  51S 

,v.  i      •,•  '    a  Church. 

actments,  its  officers  are  legitimate  and  apos 
tolical,  as  long  as  they  are  conformable  to  the  principles 
which  the  Apostles  have  laid  down  and  recorded  for  our 
use ;  even  as  those  (of  whatever  race  '  after  the  flesh  ') 
who  embraced  and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Gospel 
were  called  by  the  Apostle  '  Abraham's  seed,' 1  and  '  the 
Israel  of  God.' 2 

The  ministers  of  such  a  Church  as  I  have  been  sup 
posing  would  rightly  claim  '  Apostolical  Succession '  be 
cause   they  would  rightfully  hold  the  same    Apostolical 
office  which  the  Apostles  conferred  on  those    Succession 
'  Elders  whom  they  ordained  in  every  city.'    dependent 
And  it  is   impossible  for   any  one  of   sound    enc*  to 
mind  seriously  to  believe  that  the  recognition    apostolical 
of  such  claims  in  a  case  like  the  one  here   principles, 
supposed  affords  a  fair  precedent  for  men  who  should 
wantonly  secede  from  the  Church  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  and  take  upon  themselves  to  ordain  ministers 
and  form  a  new  and  independent  Church  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  . 

§  33.  I  have  spoken  of  seceding  from  'the  Church 

to  which  they  had  belonged,'  because,  in  each  presump. 

case  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  that ;  tion  in 

not  necessarily  in  favour  of  the  Church  to  favour  of 

which  a  man's  ancestors  may  formerly  have  ^  which™*1 

belonged,3  or  the  one  which  can  boast  the  one  aotu- 

greatest  antiquity,  or,  which  is  established  by  a-Hy  be- 

the  Civil  Government.    The  Church,  what-  lon68' 

'Rom.  v.  16.  2Gal.  vi.  16. 

3  Accordingly,  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  the  Romish  Church  re 
forming  all  its  errors,  and  returning  to  the  state  of  its  greatest 
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ever  it  is,  in  which  each  man  was  originally  enrolled  a 
member,  has  the  first  claim  to  his  allegiance,  supposing 
there  is  nothing  in  its  doctrines  or  practice  which  he  is 
convinced  is  unscriptural  and  wrong.  He  is  of  course 
bound,  in  deference  to  the  higher  authority  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  to  renounce  its  communion,  if  he  does 
feel  such  a  conviction ;  but  not  from  motives  of  mere 
fancy  or  worldly  advantage. 
All  separation,  in  short,  must  be  either  a  duty,  or 

All  separa-    a  s*n',  ,      .. 

tion,  either  And  the  Christian  s  obligation  to  submit 
a  duty  or  a  to  the  (not  unscriptural)  Laws  and  Officers 
Bin-  of  his  Church,  being  founded  on  the  prin 

ciples  above  explained,  is  independent  of  all  considera- 
Obligation  tions  of  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the 
to  conform  original  formation  of  that  Church :  else,  in 
deed,  no  one  could  be  certain  what  were  his 
of  a1  Church  duties  as  a  member  of  a  certain  Church, 
not  depen-  without  entering  on  long  and  difficult  re- 
dent  on  the  searches  into  ecclesiastical  history ;  such  as  are 
ofUs  lty  ?ar  beyond  the  reach  of  ninety-nine  persons 
original  in  the  hundred.  A  certain  Church  may,  sup- 
formation,  pose,  have  originated  in  a  rash  separation  from 
another  Church  on  insufficient  grounds  ;  but  for  an  in- 

purity,  although  we  should  with  joy  '  give  the  right  hand  of  fellow 
ship'  to  its  members,  it  would  be  utterly  unjustifiable  for  any 
member  of  our  Church  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  it  and  go  over 
to  the  Church  of  Borne,  on  the  ground  of  his  ancestors  having  be 
longed  to  that ;  nor  would  such  a  reform  confer  on  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  any  power  over  the  Anglican  Church. 

1  It  may  be  necessary  perhaps  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  I 
am  speaking  of  separating  from  and  renouncing  some  Church  ;  not, 
of  merely  joining  and  becoming  a  member  of  some  other.  This 
latter  does  not  imply  the  former,  except  when  there  is  some  essential 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  Churches.  When  there  is  none, 
a  man's  becoming  a  member  of  another  Church  on  changing  his 
residence — as,  for  instance,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  on 
going  to  reside  in  Scotland  or  America,  where  Churches  essentially 
in  agreement  with  ours  exist — this  is  the  very  closest  conformity  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Apostles.  In  their  days  (and  it 
would  have  been  the  same,  always  and  everywhere,  had  their  prin 
ciples  been  universally  adhered  to)  a  Christian  of  the  Church  of 
Corinth  for  instance,  on  taking  up  his  abode,  suppose,  at  Ephesus, 
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dividual  to  separate  from,  it  merely  for  that  reason  would 
be  not  escaping,  but  incurring,  the  guilt  of  Schism. 

It  may  indeed  often  be  very  desirable  to  attempt 
the  reunion  of  Christian  Communities  that  had  been 
separated  on  insufficient  grounds ;  but  no  individual 
is  justified  in  renouncing,  from  motives  of  mere  taste 
or  convenience,  the  communion  of  the  Church  he  be 
longs  to,  if  he  can  remain  in  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

As  for  the  question,  what  are  and  what  are  not  to 
be  accounted  essential  points — what  will  and  what  will 
not  justify  and  require  separation — it  would  be  foreign 
from  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  it.  The  differences 
between  two  Churches  may  appear  essential  and  non- 
essential  to  two  persons  equally  conscientious,  and 
equally  careful  in  forming  a  judgment.  All  I  am  insist 
ing  on  is,  that  the  matter  is  one  which  does  call  for 
that  careful  and  conscientious  judgment.  A  man  should, 
deliberately,  and  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility, 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  is  or  is  not,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  essential,  before  he  resolves  on  taking  or 
not  taking  a  step  which  must  in  every  case  be  either  a 
duty  or  a  sin. 

§  34.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  enter  at  all  on  the  consideration  of  what    Apprehen- 
would  be  allowable  and  right  under  some  sup-   sion  of 
posed  circumstances,  which  are  not  our  own ;    ^*e*d18  n 
and  to  decide  beforehand  for  some  imaginary    settling 
emergency  that  may  never  occur,  at  least,    men's 
never  to  ourselves.  minds. 

It  may  be  represented  as  an  empty  and  speculative 
question  to  inquire  whether  our  ministry  derive  their 
authority  from  the  Church,  or  the  Church  from  them, 
as  long  as  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  and  its 

where  there  was  a  Christian  Church — differing  perhaps  in  some 
non-essential  customs  and  forms,  but  agreeing  in  essentials — was 
received  into  that  Church  as  a  brother  ;  and  this  was  so  far  from 
implying  his  separation  from  the  former,  that  he  would  be  received 
into  the  Ephesian  Church  only  on  letters  of  recommendation 
['Efl-i<rroXac  o-uoraTtKcu.  See  2  Cor.]  from  the  Corinthian. 

8* 
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ministers  are  but  acknowledged.  And  if  any  one  is 
satisfied  both  that  our  ministers  are  ordained  by  persons 
descended  in  an  unbroken  series  of  episcopal  ordina 
tion  from  the  Apostles,  and  also  that  they  are  the  regu 
larly  appointed  and  recognised  officers  of  a  Christian 
Community  constituted  on  apostolical  principles,  it  may 
be  represented  as  impertinent  to  trouble  him  with 
questions  as  to  which  of  these  two  things  it  is  that 
gives  them  the  rightful  claim  to  that  deference  which, 
as  it  is,  he  is  willing  to  pay  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  attempt  is  often  made,  and 
not  seldom  with  success,  to  evade  the  discussion  of  im 
portant  general  principles,  and  thus  to  secure  an  unin- 
quiring  acquiescence  in  false  assumptions  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  which  when 
once  admitted  will  lead  to  very  important  and  very  mis 
chievous  practical  results.  Why  should  we  unsettle 
men's  minds — one  may  hear  it  said — by  speculations  on 
any  imaginary  or  impossible  case,  when  they  are  satis 
fied  as  they  are  ?  As  long  as  any  one  will  but  believe 
and  do  what  he  ought,  what  matters  it  whether  his 
reasons  for  acquiescence  are  the  most  valid  or  not  ? 
And  then,  when  in  this  way  men's  minds  have  been 
'  settled  '  in  false  notions,  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
follow  out  a  wrong  ^principle  into  the  pernicious  con 
sequences  to  which  it  fairly  leads;  and  others  again 
become  most  dangerously,  and  perhaps  incurably  un- 
settled,  when  the  sandy  foundation  they  have  been 
taught  to  build  on  happens  to  be  washed  away. 

If,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  a  man  is  taught  that 
view  of  Apostolical  Succession  which  makes  everything 
Heal  danger  depend  on  the  unbroken  series  between  the 
ofunsetti-  Apostles  and  the  individual  minister  from 
ing  men's  whom  each  man  receives  the  sacraments,  or 
minds.  ^e  m^ivi^uai  bishop  conferring  ordination — a 
fact  which  never  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty ;  and 
he  is  then  presented  with  proofs,  not  of  this,  but  of  a  dif 
ferent  fact  instead — the  Apostolical  Succession,  generally, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  ministers  of  his  Church — and  if 
he  is  taught  to  acquiesce  with  consolatory  confidence  in 
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the  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  not  on 
such  grounds  as  have  been  above  laid  down,  but  on  the 
ground  of  their  exact  conformity  to  the  model  of  the 
'  ancient  Church,'  which  exact  conformity  is,  in  many 
cases,  more  than  can  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  in 
some  can  be  easily  disproved,  the  result  of  the  attempt 
so  to  settle  men's  minds  must  be,  with  many,  the  most 
distressing  doubt  and  perplexity. 

And  others  again,  when  taught  to  '  blend  with  Scrip 
ture,'  as  a  portion  of  Kevelation,  the  traditions  of  the 
first  three,  or  first  four,  or  first  seven,  or  fifteen  cen 
turies,  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  when,  and 
where,  and  why  they  are  to  stop  short  abruptly  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  they  have  received : — why,  if 
one  General  Council  is  to  be  admitted  as  having  Divine 
authority  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  supersede  private 
judgment,  another  is  to  be  rejected  by  private  judg 
ment;  and  that,  too,  by  the  judgment  of  men  who 
are  not  agreed  with  each  other,  or  even  with  themselves, 
whether  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  instance,  is  to  be  re 
garded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Eomish  Apostasy,  or 
as  a  promising  omen  of  improvement  in  the  Church  of 
Kome.  That  man  must  be  strangely  constituted  who 
can  find  consolatory  security  for  his  faith  in  such  a 
guide — who  can  derive  satisfactory  confidence  from  the 
oracles  of  a  Proteus  ! 

§  35.  Moreover,  the  supposed  case  of  Christians  de 
prived  of  a  regular  succession  of   episcopally-ordained 
ministers,  and  left  to  determine  what  course    guppOSe(j 
they  ought,  under  such  circumstances,  to  take,    case, 
is  not  inconceivable,  or  impossible,  or  unpre-    neither  an 
cedented,  nor  again,  even  if  it  were,  would  the    ^f0^16 
consideration  of  such  a  question  be  necessarily    useless 
an  unprofitable  speculation ;  because  it  will    even  if  it 
often  happen  that  by  putting  a  supposed  case    were- 
(even  when  such  as  could  not  possibly  occur)  we  can  the 
most  easily  and  most  clearly  ascertain  on  what  principle 
a  person  is  acting.     Thus  when  Plato  puts  the  impos- 
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sible  case  of  your  possessing  the  ring  of  Gyges,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  could  make  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  demands  how  you  would  then  act,  he  applies  a  kind 
of  test,  which  decomposes,  as  the  chemists  say,  the  com 
plex  mass  of  motives  that  may  influence  a  man,  and 
calls  on  you  to  consider  whether  you  abstain  from  bad 
actions  through  fear  of  the  censure  of  the  world,  or  from 
abhorrence  of  evil  in  itself. 

So  again — to  take  another  instance — if  any  one  is 
asked  how  men  ought  to  act  when  living  under  a  Gov 
ernment  professing,  and  enforcing  under  penalties,  a 
false  religion,  and  requiring  of  its  subjects  idolatrous 
worship,  and  other  practices  contrary  to  Scripture,  if  he 
should  object  to  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  his  being  so  circumstanced,  and  that 
he  is  living,  and  may  calculate  on  continuing  to  live, 
under  a  Government  which  inculcates  a  true  religion, 
it  would  be  justly  inferred  that  he  was  conscious  of 
something  unsound  in  his  principles,  from  his  evading 
a  test  that  goes  to  ascertain  whether  he  regards  religious 
truth  and  the  command  of  God  as  things  to  be  adhered 
to  at  all  events,  or  merely,  when  coinciding  with  the 
requisitions  of  Government. 

So  also,  in  the  present  case :  when  a  Church  possesses 
ministers  who  are  the  regularly  appointed  officers  of  a 
Case  of  oo-  Christian  Community  constituted  on  evangel- 
incidence  in  ical  principles,  and  who  are  also  ordained  by 
s^ns^fuit-  Persons  descended  in  an  unbroken  series 
ing  from  bom  those  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  the  two 
different  circumstances  coincide,  on  which,  according 
principles.  j.Q  ^e  ^wo  ^jfferent  principles,  respectively, 
above  treated  of,  the  legitimacy  and  apostolical  com 
mission  of  Christian  ministers  may  be  made  to  depend. 
Now  in  order  to  judge  fairly  and  to  state  clearly  the 
decision  which  foundation  we  resolve  to  rest  on,  it  is 
requisite  to  propose  a  case  (even  supposing — which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  fact — that  it  could  not  actually 
occur)  in  which  these  two  circumstances  do  not  come 
together;  and  then  to  pronounce  which  it  is  that  we 
regard  as  essential. 
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§  36.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  seasonable 
doubt  that  the  Apostles  did  '  ordain  Elders  in  every  city.' 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  record  of  their  do-  Cageg  of  a 
ing  so,  we  might  have  inferred  it  from  the  moral  ne- 
very  fact  of  their  instituting  Christian  So-  cessityfor 
cieties;  since  every  Society  must  have  of-  8eParatlon- 
ficers ;  and  the  founder  of  a  Society  will  naturally  take 
upon  him  to  nominate  the  first  officers :  as  well  as  to 
'  set  in  order  the  rest '  of  the  appointments.1  And  those 
officers,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Community,  would,  of  course,  appoint  others  to  aid,  and 
to  succeed  them ;  and  so  on,  from  generation  to  gener 
ation.  As  long  as  everything  went  on  correctly  in  each 
Church,  and  its  doctrines  and  practices  remained  sound, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  interrupt  this  orderly  course 
of  things.  But  whenever  it  happened  that  the  Rulers 
of  any  Church  departed  from  the  Christian  faith  and 
practice  which  it  is  their  business  to  preserve — when, 
for  instance,  they  corrupted  their  worship  with  super 
stitions,  made  a  traffic  of  '  indulgences,'  and  taught  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  by  'blending' 
human  traditions  with  Scripture,  and  making  them, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  substitute,  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
for  the  records  of  inspiration — in  any  such  case  it  be 
came  the  duty  of  all  those  who  perceived  the  inroads  of 
such  errors  to  aim  at  the  reformation  of  them ;  and, 
when  all  or  any  of  the  spiritual  pastors  of  such  a  Church 
obstinately  stood  out  against  reform,  to  throw  off  their 
subjection  to  persons  so  abusing  their  sacred  office,  and, 
at  all  events,  reform  themselves  as  they  best  could.2  It 
is  as  plain  a  duty  for  men  so  circumstanced  to  obey 
their  Heavenly  Master,  and  forsake  those  who  have 
apostatised  from  Him,  as  it  would  be  for  the  loyal 

1 1  Cor. 

2  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  a  person  who  disapproves 
of  persecution  is  not,  on  that  ground  alone,  justified  in  separating 
from  a  Church  in  behalf  of  which  persecution  has  been  employed  ; 
for  on  such  a  principle  he  would  be  required  to  renounce  Christian 
ity  itself.  It  is  for  him  to  protest  against  it,  and  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  it ;  and  if,  for  so  doing,  his  Church  should  excommuni 
cate  him,  the  act  would  then  be  entirely  theirs  and  not  his. 
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portion  of  a  garrison  of  soldiers  to  revolt  from  a  general 
who  had  turned  traitor  to  his  King,  and  was  betraying 
the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands.  So  far  from  being  re 
bellious  subjects  in  thus  revolting,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  rebellion  if  they  did  not. 

In  like  manner,  the  very  circumstances  in  which  such 
a  body  of  reformers,  as  I  have  been  alluding  to,  are 
Independ-  place^,  confer  on  them  that  independence 
ence  con-  which  they  would  have  been  unjustifiable  in 
ferred  by  assuming  wantonly.  The  right  is  bestowed, 
and  the  duty  imposed  on  them,  of  separation 
from  the  unreformed,  which,  under  opposite 
circumstances,  would  have  been  schismatical.  They 
are  authorised,  and  bound  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
situation,  either  to  subsist  as  a  distinct  Community  or 
to  join  some  other  Church ; l  even  as  the  vitality  which 
Nature  has  conferred  on  a  scion  of  a  tree  enables  it, 
when  cut  off  from  the  parent-stock,  either  to  push  forth 
fresh  roots  of  its  own,  or  to  unite,  as  a  graft,  with  the 
stock  of  some  kindred  tree. 

It  is  for  men  so  circumstanced  to  do  their  best  accord 
ing  to  their  own  deliberate  judgment  to  meet  their  dim- 
Conduct  culties,  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
suitable  for  avail  themselves  of  whatever  advantages  may 
cpnscien-  lie  within  their  reach.  If  they  have  among 
)U^  their  number  Christian  ministers  of  several 

Orders  or  of  one  Order — if  they  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  such  from  some  other  sound  Church — or  if 
they  can  unite  themselves  to  such  a  Church  with  ad 
vantage  to  the  great  ultimate  objects  for  which  Churches 
were  originally  instituted — all  these  are  advantages  not 
to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  But  the  unavoidable  ab 
sence  of  any  of  these  advantages,  not  only  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  matter  of  blame,  but,  by  imposing 

1  An  instance  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  people  of  Zillerthal,  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  who,  being  deliberately  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  the  church  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  under 
went,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  of  compliance,  a  long  series 
of  vexatious  persecution,  and  ultimately  forsook  their  home,  and 
found  refuge  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  territory  of  Prussia. 
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the  necessity,  creates  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of  supply 
ing  their  deficiencies  as  they  best  can.  Much  as  they 
may  regret  being  driven  to  the  alternative,  they  ought 
not  to  hesitate  in  their  decision,  when  their  choice  lies 
between  adherence  to  the  human  Governors  of  a  Church 
and  to  its  Divine  Master — between  '  the  form  of  godli 
ness,  and  the  power  thereof ; ' — between  the  means  and 
the  end — between  unbroken  Apostolical  Succession  of 
individuals  and  uncorrupted  Gospel-principles. 

§  37.  Persons  so  situated  ought  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  two  opposite  mistakes  :  the  one  is,  to  underrate 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian  Community,  by  holding 
themselves  altogether  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  naturally  and  essentially  belong  Mistakes  to 
to  every  Community ;  the  other  mistake  is  be  guarded 
to  imagine  that  whatever  they  have  an  un-  ag»inst  by 
doubted  right  to  do  they  would  necessarily  be  ^^corn- 
right  in  doing.  In  no  other  subject  perhaps  pelled  to 
would  such  a  confusion  of  thought  be  likely  separation. 
to  arise  as  is  implied  by  the  confounding  together  of 
things  so  different  as  these  two.  Although  the  legis 
lature  (as  I  have  above  remarked)  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  pass,  or  to  reject,  any  Bill,  a  man  would  be 
deemed  insane  who  should  thence  infer  that  they  are 
equally  right  in  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  So 
also  the  Governors  of  a  Church  are  left,  in  respect  of 
ordinances  and  regulations  not  prescribed  or  forbidden 
in  Scripture,  to  their  own  judgment;  but  they  are 
bound  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
What  is  left  to  their  discretion  is  not  therefore  left  to 
their  caprice ;  nor  are  they  to  regard  every  point  that 
is  not  absolutely  essential  as  therefore  absolutely  in 
different. 

They  have  an  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  to  appoint 
such  Orders  of  Christian  ministers,  and  to  allot  to  each 
such  functions  as  they  judge  most  conducive  to  the 
great  ends  of  the  Society ;  they  may  assign  to  the  ichole, 
or  to  a  portion  of  these,  the  office  of  ordaining  others 
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as  their  successors ;  they  may  appoint  one  superintend 
ent  of  the  rest,  or  several,  under  the  title  of  Patriarch, 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  any  other  that  they 
may  prefer ;  they  may  make  the  appointment  of  them 
for  life,  or  for  a  limited  period — by  election  or  by  rota 
tion — with  a  greater  or  a  less  extensive  jurisdiction  ;  and 
they  have  a  similar  discretionary  power  with  respect  to 
Liturgies,  Festivals,  Ceremonies,  and  whatever  else  is 
left  at  large  in  the  Scriptures. 

Now  to  infer  that  all  possible  determinations  of  all 
these  'and  similar  points  would  be  equally  expedient 
Province  of  and  equally  wise  and  good,  would  be  an  ab- 
discretion.  surdity  so  gross  that  in  no  other  case  not 
connected  with  religion  would  men  need  even  to  be 
warned  against  it.  In  fact,  it  would  go  to  do  away  the 
very  existence  of  any  such  attributes  as  '  wisdom,'  '  pru 
dence,'  'discretion,'  'judgment,'  etc.,  altogether;  for 
there  is  evidently  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  them  in 
matters  not  left  to  our  choice,  and  in  which  the  course 
we  are  to  pursue  is  decided  for  us,  and  distinctly  marked 
out  by  a  higher  authority  ;  nor  again  is  there  any  room 
for  them  in  matters  where  there  is  not  a  right  and  a 
wrong — a  better  and  a  worse,  and  where  the  decision  is 
a  matter  of  total  indifference  ;  as  in  the  choice  between 
two  similar  sheets  of  paper  to  begin  writing  on,  when 
both  are  lying  within  one's  reach.  The  sole  province  of 
prudent  and  cautious  deliberation  is  in  cases  which  are 
left  to  our  decision,  and  in  which  we  may  make  a  better 
or  a  worse  decision. 

And  yet  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  persons  were  to 
take  for  granted  that  any  one  who  does  not  presume  at 
once  to  exclude  from  the  Gospel-covenant  all  professed 
Christians  who  do  not  strictly  conform  to  what  we  regard 
as  the  purest  primitive  practice,  and  to  deny  altogether 
the  validity  of  all  their  ordinances,  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  place  exactly  on  a  level  a  system  founded  on  the 
most  diligent,  sober,  and  deliberate  inquiry  after  ancient 
and  well-tried  models,  and  the  most  rash,  ill-advised, 
and  fanciful  innovations  that  ever  were  devised  by  ignor 
ance  or  presumption.  As  well  might  one  infer  from 
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the  Apostle's  declaration  that  'the  Powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God,'  his  complete  approval  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  Koman  Empire,  of  its  laws,  and  of  the  mode 
of  appointing  Emperors ;  or  his  total  indifference  as  to 
the  best  or  the  worst  system  of  Civil  Government.  If 
all  laws  were  equally  good,  or  if  wise  laws  or  unwise 
were  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  if  it  did  not  rest  with 
each  Government  to  make  either  wise  or  unwise  enact 
ments,  what  room  could  there  be  for  political  wisdom  ? 

The  mistakes,  however,  which  I  have  been  alluding 
to  have  been  not  unfrequently  made  in  what  relates  to 
the  powers  possessed  by  Christian  Com-  instances 
munities,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  these  of  the 
powers.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  ab.°^e, 
great  Eeformation,  some  bodies  of  Chris-  ] 
tians  found  themselves  without  any  Bishop  among 
their  number,  and  formed  what  are  called  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Some  members  accordingly  of  these  Churches 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  in  self-defence  to  decry 
episcopacy  as  a  form  of  Government  not  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  and  consequently,  as  one  which  all  Chris 
tians  were  bound  to  reject.  Erroneous  as,  I  am  con 
vinced,  their  premiss  was,  they  were,  on  the  above 
principles,  still  more  erroneous  in  drawing  that  conclu 
sion  from  it.  Others  of  them  again  lamented  their  want 
of  episcopacy  ;  considering  that  form  of  Government  as 
having  the  apostolical  sanction,  and  consequently,  as 
obligatory  and  indispensable  to  be  retained,  when  pos 
sible  ;  but  to  them  unattainable,  from  the  interruption 
of  episcopal  succession.  And  while  some  presume  to 
exclude  all  Presbyterians  from  the  pale  of  Christ's  uni 
versal  Church — professing  at  the  same  time,  in  words, 
what  they  virtually  nullify  by  their  interpretations,  that 
'  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salva 
tion  ' — others  again  compassionate  and  sympathise  with 
the  supposed  unavoidable  deficiency  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Now  that  all  these  parties  are  mistaken  in  their  views 
(though  a  mere  mistake,  when  not  accompanied  with  a 
want  of  charity,  is  not  deserving  of  severe  censure)  must 
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be  evident  to  any  one  who  embraces  the  principles  which 
in  the  outset  I  endeavoured  to  establish.  It  follows  from 
those  principles,  that  the  bodies  of  Christians  we  have 
been  speaking  of  had  full  power  to  retain,  or  to  restore, 
or  to  originate,  whatever  form  of  Church-government 
they,  in  their  deliberate  and  cautious  judgment,  might 
deem  best  for  the  time,  and  country,  and  persons,  they 
had  to  deal  with;  whether  exactly  similar,  or  not,  to 
those  introduced  by  the  Apostles,  provided  nothing  were 
done  contrary  to  Gospel-precepts  and  principles.  They 
were,  therefore,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  appoint  Bishops, 
even  if  they  had  none  that  had  joined  in  the  Keforma- 
tion ;  or  to  discontinue  the  appointment,  even  if  they 
had  :  whichever  they  were  convinced  was  the  most  con 
ducive,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  the  great  objects 
of  all  Church-government.  And  though  their  decision 
of  this  point  ought  to  have  been  very  greatly  influenced 
by  their  belief  as  to  what  were  the  forms  adopted  by 
the  Apostles  (which  must  have  been  not  only  wise,  but 
the  very  wisest,  for  those  times  and  persons}  they  had 
no  reason  to  hold  themselves  absolutely  bound  to  adhere, 
always  and  everywhere,  to  those  original  models. 

Indeed,  to  so  considerable  a  degree  have  all  Churches 
judged  themselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  exact 

model  of  the  earliest  institutions,  especially 
ofSdeparS  (as  •"•  formerly  remarked)  in  respect  of  that 
ture  from  important  change  introduced — whether  wisely 
the  apos-  or  unwisely — by,  I  believe,  all  of  what  are 
model  called  episcopal  Churches — that  of  having 

several  Bishops  in  one  Church,  instead  of 
making  each  diocese  (as  appears  to  have  been  the  apos 
tolical  system)  an  entire  and  distinct  Church ; l — so 

1  Some  who  agree  with  me  in  not  regarding  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  earliest  models  as  absolutely  essential,  yet  would  have  preferred, 
in  this  point,  a  closer  conformity  to  it.  They  believe — and  not,  I 
think,  without  reason — that  if  each  diocese  had  been  left,  as  at 
first,  a  distinct  Church,  dissensions  among  Christians,  and  dis 
agreements  in  essentials,  and  corruptions  of  Christianity,  would 
have  been  not  increased  by  such  a  system,  but  rather,  in  some  de 
gree  prevented. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  does  seem  strange  to  find  those 
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considerable,  I  say,  is  the  liberty  in  this  respect,  that 
has  been  assumed  by  all  Churches,  that  those  who 
speak  of  all  Christians  being  strictly  bound  to  conform 
in  every  point  to  the  exact  pattern  of  the  primitive  in 
stitutions,  can  hardly  wonder  if  they  find  imputed  to 
them  either  great  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  reflection, 
in  themselves,  or  else,  a  design  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  others. 

§  38.  I  have  specified  the  want  of  '  attentive  reflec 
tion  '  in  applying  rightly  in  practice  the  knowledge  men 
do  possess,  as  tending  to  foster  erroneous  _, 

,  •  -j.   •  111      i     jv  Erroneous 

notions,  because  it  is  probably  both  a  more  views 
common  and  more  dangerous  defect  than  seductive  to 
mere  want  of  sufficient  knowledge.  And  it  the  feelings 
may  be  added  that  it  arises  not  so  often  from 
original  deficiency  in  the  mental  powers  as 
from  neglect  to  exercise  them.  There  are  many  who 
inadvertently,  and  not  a  few  who  advisedly  and  de 
signedly,  resign  themselves,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
morals  or  religion,  to  the  impressions  produced  on  their 
imagination  and  feelings ;  and  rather  applaud  than  re 
proach  themselves  for  not  awaiting  the  decisions  of  calm 
judgment,  or  for  allowing  their  judgment  to  be  biassed. 
To  such  persons  there  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
something  very  captivating  and  seductive  in  the  notions 
I  have  been  censuring;  and  not  the  less,  from  their 
being  somewhat  vague,  and  dimly  apprehended,  incap 
able  of  abiding  the  test  of  sober  examination,  and  in 
vested  with  some  of  that '  mysterious  and  solemn  gloom  ' 
which  has  been  put  forth  expressly  by  some  of  their 
advocates  as  a  recommendation.  There  is  something 
to  many  minds  awfully  and  mystically  sublime  in  the 
idea  of  the  '  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  and  of 

who  would  have  preferred  a  closer  adherence  to  the  apostolical 
model — though  i  not  holding  it  to  be  imperatively  necessary — 
censured  for  their  tenets  by  some  who  are  content  to  live  under  a 
different  kind  of  episcopal  government ;  one  that  departs  from  that 
precedent  which  they  blame  the  others  for  not  regarding  as  of 
universal  and  absolute  obligation  ! 
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'  Catholic  Councils,  convened  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
whose  deliberations  are  overruled,  and  their  decrees 
authoritative.'  There  is  something  imposing  in  the  idea 
of  the  '  sacramental  character  of  ordination,'  conferred 
by  persons  who  have  derived  a  mystical  virtue  from  the 
successive  imposition  of  hands  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Apostles — and  of  the  '  priestly '  or  '  sacerdotal '  character 
(that  of  Hiereus)  thus  imparted,  and  the  '  sacrifices  ' 
offered  at  an  '  altar ' — of  a  '  primitive  doctrine  always 
to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  Catholic  Traditions,'  etc. 
And  such  feelings  are  strengthened  when  these  matters 
are  treated  of  in  solemn  and  imposing  language,  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  dazzling  mistiness  whose  effect  is  to 
convey,  at  first,  to  ordinary  readers,  a  striking  impres 
sion,  with  an  appearance  of  being  perfectly  intelligible 
at  the  first  glance,  but  to  become  more  obscure  and 
doubtful  at  the  second  glance,  and  more  and  more  so  the 
more  attentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader  of  clear  under 
standing  ;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly  in  doubt,  at  the 
last,  which  of  several  meanings  it  is  meant  to  convey, 
or  whether  any  at  all. 

The  rule  of  '  omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico,'  applies  most 
emphatically  to  such  doctrines  treated  of  in  such  langu 
age.  The  very  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  reasoning 
by  which,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  Divine  authority 
of  a  Christian  Church,  and  consequently  of  its  regula 
tions  and  its  ministers,  are  deduced  direct  from  the 
auction  given  by  Christ  Himself  as  interpreted  by  His 
Apostles,  is  likely  to  be,  to  some  minds,  no  recommen 
dation,  but  the  contrary. 

And  as  men  are  of  course  less  likely  to  exercise  a 
clear  and  unbiassed  judgment  in  respect  of  any  theory 
Views  likely  which  tends  especially  to  exalt  their  own 
to  mislead  persons,  and  invest  them  with  mysterious 
the  clergy,  powers  and  awful  dignity,  the  clergy  accord 
ingly  are  under  a  peculiar  temptation l  to  lean  too 

1  The  minds  of  many  persons  among  the  Laity  are  so  constituted 
as  to  make  the  same  temptation  very  little  less  powerful  to  them 
than  to  the  Priesthood,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Essay  (3rd 
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favourably,  and  with  too  little  of  rigorous  examination, 
towards  a  system  which  confers  the  more  elevation  and 
grandeur  on  them,  in  proportion  as  it  detracts  from  the 
claims  of  the  entire  Community.  It  is  not  the  most 
flattering  to  them  to  be  urged  to  say  continually  not 
only  in  words,  but  by  their  conduct,  '  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  us,  your 
servants  for  Jesus'  sake  ' — to  be  taught  and  to  teach 
that  they  are  merely  the  functionaries  of  the  particular 
Church  of  which  they  are  members — that  it  is  in  that 
capacity  only  that  they  derive  their  station  and  power 
from  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  given  by  Him  to 
Christian  Communities — that  their  authority  therefore 
comes  direct  from  the  Society  so  constituted,  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  they  act,  as  its  representatives,  just  to 
that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and  directed 
them  to  act.  These  views  do  indeed  leave  them  a  most 
awfully  important  and  dignified  office,  as  servants  in 
'  the  House  of  God  '—(the  '  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ') 
— as  stewards  (i.e.  dispensers ;  oltcovonot)  of  Divine  truth 
to  His  people,  and  as  messengers  from  Christ  (so  far  as 
they  '  set  forth  His  true  and  lively  Word,  and  duly  ad 
minister  His  Holy  Sacraments  ')  as  i  having  been  ap 
pointed  conformably  to  His  will.  But  although  their 
title  is  thus  placed  on  the  secure  basis  of  a  clear  Divine 
sanction  given,  once  for  all,  to  every  regularly-appointed 
minister  of  any  Christian  Community  constituted  on 
Gospel  principles,  instead  of  being  made  to  depend  on  a 
long  chain,  the  soundness  of  many  of  whose  links  cannot 
be  ascertained,  yet  this  last  is  a  system  more  flattering 
to  human  weakness;  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the 
Priesthood  as  comparatively  independent  of  each  par 
ticular  Church,  and  derives  their  Church's  authority 
rather  from  them,  than  theirs  from  it. 

And   accordingly  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  in   the 
minds  of  many  persons  in  favour  of  this  system,  that  to 

Series)  on  Vicarious  Religion.  See  also  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Dublin  Law  Institute,  on  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Influence  of 
the  Professions  ;  since  reprinted  in  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
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rest  the  claims  of  a  Christian  ministry  on  the  basis 
of  the  Divinely-sanctioned  institution  of  a  Christian 
Claims  of  Church,  would  appear  to  them  to  be  making 
Christian  the  ministry  altogether  a  human  ordinance  ; 
HSft?  though  in  truth  its  claim  to  be  a  Divine  or- 

UMSCCl   Oil  — .  .  ill  i* 

those  of  dmance  rests  on  that  very  sanction  :  so  com- 
a  Christian  pletely  do  they  lose  sight  of  the  whole 
Church.  character  of  a  Church,  and  of  a  Community. 
I  remember  seeing  a  censure  passed  on  some  one  who 
had  presumed  to  appoint  another  as  a  Bishop,  not  on 
the  ground  (which  would  have  been  a  very  just  one)  of 
his  having  no  authority  from  any  Church  to  make  the 
appointment,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  himself 
a  Bishop  ;  for  how — it  was  urged — can  a  spring  rise 
above  the  level  of  its  source  ?  how  can  an  individual 
appoint  another  to  an  ecclesiastical  office  higher  than 
he  himself  holds?  How  indeed — it  might  have  been 
added — can  any  individual,  whether  Bishop  or  not, 
appoint  another  to  any  office — high  or  low — unless 
authorised  by  the  Community  to  do  so  ?  For  an  in 
dividual  to  pretend  to  create  another  a  king,  or  a  ma 
gistrate  of  any  other  description,  or  the  humblest  civil 
functionary — even  though  he  were  himself  a  king 
— without  lawful  authority  from  the  Community  to 
make  such  appointment,  would  be  regarded  as  a  most 
extravagant  and  absurd  assumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Community,  and  consequently  those  acting  under 
its  sanction,  may  appoint  a  man  to  an  office  higher 
than  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  individuals  who 
perform  that  act;  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  And,  in  the  case 
of  the  supposed  shipwrecked  emigrants  above  adverted 
to,  no  reasonable  man  could  doubt  their  right  to  elect 
one  of  their  number  as  their  King.  But  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  Communities,  many  persons  are  found  to 
advocate  that  fanciful  and  groundless  system  which 
goes  to  deprive  these  of  all  the  rights  which  Christ's 
sanction  of  such  a  Community  confers. 

For,  according  to  this  system,  the  sacramental  virtue 
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of  Holy  Orders,  which  is  indispensable  for  all  the  Chris 
tian  ordinances  and  means  of  grace,  is  in-  Error  of 
herent  indefeasibly  in  each  individual,  who  making  the 
has  derived  it,  in  no  degree  from  any  partic-  authority 
ular  Community,  but  solely  from  the  Bishop  jJ^^JJ101 
whose  hands  were  laid  on  him  ;  who  derived  fr0m  that 
his  power  to  administer  this  sacrament,  alto-  of  its  min- 
gether  from  Consecration  by  another  Bishop  lsters- 
— not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  same  particular 
Church,  but  obtaining  his  power  again  from  another 
Bishop  ;  and  so  on,  up  to  the  apostolic  times.  On  this 
system  the  Church  is  made  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
Priesthood  ;  not  the  ministry  to  the  Church.1  A  people 
separated  from  their  ministers  by  some  incurable  dis 
agreement  as  to  Christian  doctrine,  even  supposing  these 
last  to  have  occasioned  it  by  an  utter  apostasy  from 
Gospel-truth — would  be  left  (supposing  they  could  not 
obtain  other  ministers  qualified  by  the  same  kind  of 
transmission  of  sacramental  virtue)  totally  and  finally 
shut  out  from  the  pale  of  Christ's  Universal  Church ,  and 
from  his  '  covenanted  mercies  ' ;  while  the  ministers,  on 
the  contrary,  though  they  might  be  prohibited  by  civil 
authority,  or  prevented  by  physical  force,  from  exercis 
ing  their  functions  within  a  particular  district,  would 
still,  even  though  antichristian  in  doctrine  and  in  life, 
retain  their  office  and  dignity  unimpaired — the  sacra 
mental  virtue  conferred  on  them  by  ordination,  and  the 
consequent  efficacy  of  their  acts  undiminished. 

§  39.  And  this  is  not  merely  an  inference  fairly  de- 

1  That  pernicious  popular  error  which  confounds  the  Church 
with  the  clergy  (see  note  §  33),  as  if  the  spiritual  Community 
consisted  only  of  its  officers,  is  partly  kept  up  perhaps  by  men's 
neglecting  to  notice  one  peculiarity  belonging  to  Christ's  kingdom, 
at  its  first  establishment ;  viz.  that  it  did,  then,  consist  of  minis 
ters  only,  though  it  was  by  no  means  designed  so  to  continue. 
All  the  Disciples  who  constituted  the  infant  Church  were  those  des 
tined  to  be  employed  in  various  offices  therein  :  so  that  an  inatten 
tive  reader  is  liable  to  confound  together  what  our  Lord  said 
to  them  as  ministers,  and  what  as  members; — as  rulers  of  ia 
Church,  and  as  the  Church  itself. 
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ducible  from  the  principles  of  the  system.     One  may 

Case  of  even  ^n^  Persons  wno  acknowledge  that,  if 
deposed  a  Bishop,  of  our  own  Church  for  instance, 
Bishops  who  had  been,  for  some  crime,  removed  and 
Presbyters  Degraded  by  regular  process,  should  think 
proper  afterwards  to  ordain  men  priests  or 
deacons,  though  he  and  they  would  be  legally  punish 
able,  still  his  ordination  would  be  valid,  and  these  men 
consequently  (however  morally  unfit)  real  clergymen, 
capable  of  exercising  the  spiritual  functions.  This  is  to 
recognise  a  fearful  power,  and  that,  placed  in  the  very 
worst  hands,  of  producing  and  keeping  up  Schism  with 
something  of  an  apparent  Divine  sanction  to  give  it 
strength.1  For  on  this  principle,  a  Bishop  of  some 
other  Church — theEoman  Catholic  for  instance,  or  the 
Greek — who  should  have  been  ejected  from  his  diocese, 
might  take  upon  him  to  ordain  men  according  to  the 
rites  of  our  Church,  and  we  should  be  bound  to  recog 
nise  his  ordinations  as  valid. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that,  according  to  the  principles 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  maintain,  a  Bishop  when 
removed  from  his  diocese  (whether  for  any  crime  or 
otherwise)  and  not  appointed  to  any  other,  though  he 
may  continue  a  member  of  the  episcopal  Order  (unless 
regularly  removed  from  it  by  competent  authority2), 
ceases  altogether,  ipso  facto,  to  be  a  Bishop,  in  respect 
of  episcopal  functions  ;  and  has  no  more  right  to  ordain, 
or  to  perform  any  other  act,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Bishop, 
than  a  layman  would  have;  that  is,  till  the  same  or 
some  other  Christian  Church  shall  think  proper  to  re 
ceive  him  in  that  capacity.8 

1  See  above,  §  32. 

8  For  it  is  evident  that  as,  in  respect  of  Church  regulations,  the 
powers  of  '  binding '  and  of  '  loosing '  have,  equally,  the  Divine  sanc 
tion,  so,  the  power  of  any  Christian  Church  to  admit  any  one  (either 
simply  into  the  number  of  its  members,  or)  into  any  particular 
Order  or  Office,  implies  a  power  to  remove  him  from  either,  when 
the  case  shall  be  such  as  to  call  for  his  removal. 

8  For  a  Bishop,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not,  in  becoming 
such,  enter  on  a  new  profession  (as  he  did  on  taking  Orders),  but 
only  on  a  new  description  of  Office  in  his  profession.  A  person 
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If  indeed  any  Church  should  be  so  very  unwise  as  to 
recognise  as  clergymen  persons  ordained  by  a  deprived 
Bishop,  these  would  undoubtedly  be  ministers  of  that 
Church ;  because  that  recognition  would  constitute 
them  such ;  and  a  Christian  Community  has  power 
(though  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  its 
power)  to  determine  who  shall  be  its  officers.  But 
what  I  am  contending  against  is,  the  notion  of  an  in 
herent,  indefeasible,  sacramental  virtue  conveyed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  giving  validity  to  the  official 
acts,  regular  or  irregular,  of  the  persons  possessing  it. 
And  this  does  seem  to  me  a  most  pernicious  as  well  as 
groundless  tenet,  tending  to  destroy  the  rightful  author 
ity  of  a  Church,  by  unduly  exalting  the  pretended  privi 
leges  of  its  functionaries. 

On  the  same  principle  which  has  been  now  set  forth 
in  respect  of  Bishops,  the  acts  of  a  Presbyter,  or 
deacon,  or  other  minister,  of  any  Church,  cease  to  be 
valid  as  soon  as  ever  the  Christian  Community  in  which 
he  was  appointed  withdraws  its  sanction  from  his  acts. 
If  another  Church  think  fit  to  receive  him  as  a  minister, 
they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so;  and  he  then 
becomes  a  minister  of  that  Church.  So  he  does  also 
when  not  expelled  from  the  Society  to  which  he  originally 
belonged,  supposing  the  Church  to  which  he  transfers 
himself  thinks  Jit  to  recognise  the  ordinations  of  the 
other ;  which  they  may  do  or  refuse  to  do,  entirely  at  their 
own  discretion.  This  is  a  point  which  every  Church  has 
a  full  right  to  determine  according  to  its  own  judgment. 

And  as  for  the  individual  himself  who  is  regularly  de 
prived  by  his  Church,  if,  on  becoming  a  clergyman,  he 
engaged  (as  is  required  by,  I  believe,  most  existing 
Churches)  that  he  would  follow  no  other  profession,1 

may  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  continue  to  belong  to  a  certain  Order 
of  clergy,  though  with  suspended  functions ;  but  the  important 
point  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that  no  official  acts  have  any  validity  but 
what  is  derived  from  the  Community  to  which,  in  each  case,  the 
officer  belongs. 

1  It  would  be,  I  am  convinced,  very  advantageous  that  this  rule 
should  be  modified  as  regards  deacons.  We  might  avail  ourselves 

9  * 
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of  course  he  cannot  absolve  himself  from  that  engage- 
Conditions  men^  >  ^u^  mus^  continue  so  far  a  clergyman, 
of  ordina-  though  with  suspended  functions.  Moreover 
tion  im-  a  Church  has  a  right — though  I  think  such 
P°sed^y  a  a  regulation  a  very  unwise  one — to  recognise 

as  valid  the  acts  of  a  degraded  minister 
(while  subjecting  him  nevertheless  to  penalties  for  per 
forming  such  acts)  or  of  a  layman. 

Concerning  several  points  of  this  class — such  as  the 
validity  of  lay-baptism,  or  of  baptism  by  heretics  or 
ConfuBion  schismatics,  etc. — questions  have  been  often 
of  the  raised,  which  have  been  involved  in  much  un- 

questions,  necessary  perplexity,  from  its  being  common 
Church  *°  m*x  UP  together  what  are  in  fact  several 
may  do,  distinct  questions,  though  relating  to  the 
ought  to  same  subject.  For  instance,  in  respect  of  the 
do,  and  has  validity  of  lay-baptism,  three  important  and 

perfectly  distinct  questions  may  be  raised,  no 
one  of  which  is  answered  by  the  answering,  either  way,  of 
the  others :  viz.,  1st.  What  has  a  Church  the  right  to 
determine  as  to  this  point  ?  2ndly.  What  is  the  wisest 
and  best  determination  it  can  make  ?  and,  3rdly.  What 
has  this  or  that  particular  Church  actually  determined  ? 
Now  persons  who  are  agreed  concerning  the  answer  to 
one  of  these  questions  may  yet  differ  concerning  the 
others,  and  vice  versd.1 

§  40.  But  to  return  to  the  consideration,  generally,  of 
the  whole  system  of  what  is  called  '  Catholic  Tradition,' 
etc.,  which  I  have  been  censuring;  it  is  calculated,  as 
has  been  said,  to  produce  at  the  first  glance  a  striking 
and  imposing  effect,  and  to  recommend  itself  strongly 

of  the  services  of  some  very  useful  assistants,  if  we  would  admit 
to  this  subordinate  office  some  who  could  not  maintain  themselves 
wholly  without  resorting  (as  the  Apostle  Paul  did)  to  some  secular 
employment.  That  some  such  distinction  was  in  the  view  of  the 
framers  of  our  ordination  services  for  deacons  and  for  priests  will, 
I  think,  appear  probable  to  any  one  who  attentively  examines 
those  services  in  reference  to  this  point. 

1  Hooker,  in  his  5th  Book,  maintains  at  great  length  the  validity 
of  baptism  by  laymen  and  women. 
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to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  some  persons : 
but  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  close  ex 
amination.  The  advocates  of  these  doctrines, 
accordingly,  either  from  a  consciousness  of 
this,  or  else  from  indistinctness  in  their  own 
conception,  often  set  them  forth  with  some 
thing  of  oracular  obscurity  and  ambiguity, 
half  concealed  behind  a  veil,  as  it  were,  of 
mystery ;  as  something  of  which  the  full  import  and 
complete  proof  were  to  be  reserved  for  a  chosen  few. 
And  when  clear  evidence  is  demanded  of  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  high  pretensions  put  forth,  and  the 
implicit  submission  demanded,  we  are  sometimes  met 
by  a  rebuke  of  the  '  pride  of  human  intellect,'  and  of 
the  presumptuous  expectation  of  having  everything  that 
we  are  to  believe  made  perfectly  level  to  our  understand 
ing,  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

No  one,  it  may  be  said,  would  believe  in  a  God,  if  he 
were  to  insist  on  first  obtaining  a  clear  and  full  com 
prehension  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  what 
such  a  being;  an  explanation — such  as  no 
man  of  sense  would  think  of  giving  or  of 
seeking — of  the  Divine  attributes,  brought 
down  to  the  capacity  of  such  a  being  as  Man. 
Nor  would  any  one  believe  in  the  Christian 
Kevelation,  if  he  were  to  require,  previously,  to  have  a 
clear  and  full  comprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  Eedemption,  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
everything  else  appertaining  to  the  Gospel-scheme.  We 
must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  we  are  told,  with  faint, 
indistinct,  and  imperfect  notions  on  religious  subjects, 
unless  we  would  incur  deserved  censure  for  want  of  faith. 

How   often  and   how   successfully  the   fallacy   here 
sketched   out  has   been  employed,  is   really    Clearer 
wonderful  considering  how  totally  different 
and  entirely  unconnected  are  the  two  things 
which   are    thus   confounded   together ;   the 
clear  or  indistinct  notion  of  the  subject-matter 
itself — of  the  fact  or  proposition — that  is  be 
fore  us  ;  and,  the  clear  or  indistinct  notion  of 
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the  evidence  of  it — of  the  reasons  for  believing  it.  A 
moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  for  any  one  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  two ;  and  yet,  in  the  loose 
language  of  careless  or  sophistical  argument,  they  are 
continually  confused  together,  and  spoken  of  indiscrim 
inately,  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing. 

Every  one,  whether  possessing  Christian  faith  or  not, 
believes  firmly — and  must  believe — and  that,  on  the 
clearest  evidence — in  the  existence  of  many  things  con 
cerning  which  he  has  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  can  form  but  indistinct  and  confused  ideas  of  their 
nature  ;  while  to  believe  in  whatever  is  proposed  to  us 
without  any  clear  proof  that  it  is  true — with  an  imper 
fect  and  indistinct  apprehension  of  any  reason  for  be 
lieving  it — is  usually  regarded  as  a  mark  of  credulous 
weakness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  description, 
narrative,  or  statement,  may  be,  in  itself,  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible,  and  yet  may  be  very  doubtful  as  to  its 
truth,  or  may  be  wholly  undeserving  of  credit. 

For  instance,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  one  who  seriously 
doubts  the  existence  of  something  which  we  call  Soul 
— or  Mind — be  it  Substance  or  Attribute,  material  or 
immaterial — and  of  the  mutual  connexion  between  it 
and  the  Body.  Yet  how  very  faint  and  imperfect  a 
notion  it  is  that  we  can  form  of  it,  and  of  many  of  its 
phenomena  that  are  of  daily  occurrence  !  The  partial 
suspension  of  mental  and  bodily  functions  during  sleep 
— the  effects  of  opium  and  other  drugs,  on  both  body 
and  mind  ;  the  influence  again  exercised  by  volition,  and 
by  various  mental  emotions,  on  the  muscles,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  many  other  of  these 
phenomena,  have  exercised  for  ages  the  ingenuity  of  the 
ablest  men  to  find  even  any  approximation  towards  but 
an  imperfect  explanation  of  them.  Yet  the  evidence  on 
which  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  these  and  of  many 
other  things  no  less  dimly  and  partially  understood  is 
perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characters,  transactions,  etc. 
represented  by  dramatic  writers,  or  described  by  his 
torians,  are  often  as  clearly  intelligible  as  it  is  possible 
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for  anything  to  be  ;  yet  from  the  total  want  of  evidence, 
or  from  the  want  of  clear  and  decisive  evidence,  as  to 
their  reality,  we  regard  them  as  either  entire  fictions  or 
mixtures  of  fable  and  truth,  or  as  more  or  less  likely  to 
have  actually  existed.1  The  character  and  conduct  of 
Lear,  for  instance,  or  Othello,  of  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth, 
are  perfectly  intelligible ;  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
how  far  the  tales  which  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the 
idea  of  most  of  his  dramas  had  any  foundation  in  fact, 
or  were  originally  fictitious.  Many  again  of  the  ora 
tions  recorded  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  his 
torians  are  as  easily  and  plainly  to  be  understood  as  any 
that  are  reported  in  our  own  times  ;  but  in  what  degree 
each  of  these  is  a  faithful  record  of  what  was  actually 
spoken  is  a  point  on  which  we  have,  in  some  cases,  a 
slight  and  imperfect  evidence,  and  in  others  none  that 
deserves  the  name. 

§  41.  In  all  subjects  where  religion  is  not  concerned, 
no  one  of  ordinary  good  sense  ever  confounds  together 
two  things  so  dissimilar  and  unconnected  as    yanacjeB 
those  I  have  been  speaking  of.     But  in  what    resorted  to 
pertains  to  religion  the  fallacy  is,  as  I  have    °n  religious 
said,  often  introduced.     Yet  religion  does  not,    subJectB- 
in  this  respect,  really  differ  from  other  subjects. 

Our  Saviour's  character  and  His  teaching  were  matter 
of  wondering  perplexity  to  all  around  Him  ;  even  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  after  the  establishment  of    character 
His  Kingdom,  on  His  personal  ministry  being    of  Christ's 
completed ;  both  because  the  Jews  were  full    religion  im- 
of  the  expectation  of  a  totally  different  kind    JJjJjJr 
of  Deliverer,  and  because  great  part  of  His    stood ;  evi- 
discourses  were  not  even  designed  to  be  fully   dence  of  it 
intelligible,  at  the  time,  to  His  own  Disciples  ;    clear" 
but  to  be  explained  afterwards  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  He  alluded  to.    Some  of  His  followers,  accordingly, 
'  went  back   and  walked  no  more  with  Him,'  on  the 

1See  Rhetoric,  part  i.  c.  2,  §  2 :  'On  the  plausible  and  the  his 
torically  probable.' 
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occasion  of  one  of  these  discourses.  But  the  Apostles, 
who  adhered  to  Him,  did  so  neither  from  having  any 
clearer  notions  concerning  His  revelations  (for  we  often 
find  it  recorded  that  '  they  understood  not  this  saying,' 
etc.),  nor  again,  from  being  satisfied  to  believe  without 
any  clear  proof  of  His  high  pretensions ;  but  because  they 
'  believed,  and  were  sure  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,'  on  such  evidence  as  He  had 
Himself  appealed  to :  '  the  works  that  I  do  in  My 
Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  Me.'  Dim,  and 
indistinct,  and  imperfect  as  were  still  their  notions  (as, 
to  a  great  degree,  ours  must  be  also)  concerning  '  the 
Son  of  God,'  it  was  no  indistinct  or  imperfect  evidence 
on  which  they  believed  that  He  was  so. 

A  converse  case  is  that  of  the  several  false  Christs  who 
afterwards  arose.  'I  am  come,'  says  our  Lord,  'in  My 
Charact  r  Father's  name  '  (with  such  manifestations  of 
and  preten-  Divine  power  as  testified  His  coming  from 
sions  of  the  God), '  and  ye  receive  Me  not ;  if  another  come 
*a*s?  in  His  own  name  '  (viz.  requiring  acceptance 

readily' un-  on  his  own  bare  word,  without  any  miraculous 
derstood:  credentials)  'Him  ye  will  receive.'1  Their 
evidence  teaching,  their  pretensions,  and  promises  were 
mg'  as  clearly  intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews — because  falling  in  with  the  prevailing  belief  and 
expectations — as  those  of  Jesus  had  been  (even  to  His 
own  Disciples)  obscure,  perplexing,  or  unintelligible. 
Accordingly,  vast  multitudes  followed  these  pretenders, 
without  requiring  any  clear  and  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  their  pretensions  :  and  they  followed  them 
to  their  own  and  their  country's  ruin. 

The  very  history  of  our  religion,  therefore,  supplies 
us  here  with  an  illustration  of  the  distinction  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a  revelation, 
itself  dimly  and  partially  understood,  and  doubtful,  in 
great  part,  as  to  its  meaning,  but  with  clear  evidence 
that  it  really  came  from  God  :  on  the  other,  a  pretended 

1  See  Sermon  on  the  Name  Emmanuel :  and  also  Cruden's  Con 
cordance  on  the  word  4  Name. ' 
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revelation,  containing,  to  those  it  was  proposed  to,  no 
doubts  or  difficulties  as  to  its  sense  and  its  design,  but 
supported  by  no  evidence  that  could  satisfy  an  unpreju 
diced  mind,  bent  on  the  attainment  of  truth. 

§  42.  However  plausible  then  the  system  I  have  been 
objecting  to  may  appear  to  any  one — however  imposing 
and  mysteriously  sublime — however  gratify-  F&i&e  views 
ing  and  consolatory  to  the  feelings,  let  him  of  what  is 
not  thence  neglect  to  inquire  for  the  proofs  'aith- 
by  which  its  high  pretensions  are  to  be  sustained ;  but 
rather  examine  with  more  care  the  foundation  on  which 
so  vast  a  superstructure  is  made  to  rest.  Let  no  one  be 
deterred  from  this  by  fierce  denunciations  against  the 
presumptuousness  of  all  inquiry,  and  the  profaneness  of 
all  use  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  ;  and  by 
eulogies  on  the  virtue  of  faith ;  but  let  him  remember 
that  the  'faith '  thus  recommended  is  precisely  that 
ivant  of  faith  for  which  those  Jews  just  mentioned  were 
so  severely  condemned.  They  refused  to  listen  to  good 
evidence,  and  assented  to  that  which  was  worthless. 

And  let  no  one  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  he 
is  evincing  an  humble  piety,  acceptable  to  the  'jealous 
God,'  in  hastily  giving  credence  to  the  preten-  Danger  of 
sions  to  Divine  authority  put  forth  in  behalf  misdirected 
of  uninspired  men  (not  producing  the  miracu-  Pi 
lous  '  Signs  of  an  Apostle  ')  by  those  who  are  for  blend 
ing  'Tradition  with  Scripture/  and  'following  the 
dictates  of  inspiration  wherever  found,  whether  in 
Scripture  or  Antiquity  ' ;  and  to  pronounce  according  to 
their  own  arbitrary  choice,  what  are  and  what  are  not 
the  General  Councils  whose  '  deliberations  were  overruled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  decrees  consequently 
authoritative.' 

'  If  any  of  these  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us 
go  after  other  Gods,  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  him.' 
And  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  saying, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  when  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,' 
are  no  more  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  enticing  to  idolatry 
than  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 
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The  more  disposed  any  one  is  to  submissive  venera 
tion,  the  greater  the  importance  of  guarding  him  against 
misdirected  veneration — against  false  piety — against  rev 
erencing  as  Divine  what  in  reality  is  human.  And  the 
more  awfully  important  any  question  is,  the  greater  is 
the  call  for  a  rigid  investigation  of  what  may  be  urged 
on  both  sides ;  that  the  decision  may  be  made  on  sound, 
rational,  and  Scriptural  grounds,  and  not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  excited  feelings  and  imagination. 

And  in  these  times  especially,  and  in  respect  of  this 
subject,  men  need  to  be  warned  against  a  mistake  which 
Use  of  a^  a^  ^mes  is  no^  uncommon— that  of  allow- 
terms  op-  ing  themselves  to  be  misled  by  names  and 
positetothe  professions,  which  are  often — apparently  by 
^ln8t  d°  designed  choice — the  most  opposite  to  the 
things  really  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  term  '  Apostolical '  is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of 
some  who  the  most  completely  set  at  nought  the  prin 
ciples  which  the  Apostles  have  laid  down  for  our  guidance 
in  the  inspired  Writings,  and  who  virtually  nullify  these 
by  blending  with  them  the  traditions  of  uninspired  men. 
None  more  loudly  censure  the  '  pride  of  human  intel 
lect,'  and  inculcate  '  pious  humility,'  than  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  profane  presumption  of  exalting  fallible 
Man  to  a  level  with  God's  inspired  messengers,  and  of 
deciding  how  far  they  shall  impart,  or  'reserve,'  the 
truth  which  God  has  revealed.  The  evils  of  '  Schism  ' 
again  are  especially  dwelt  on  by  some  who  maintain 
principles  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  to  generate  and  perpetuate  Schism.  To  satisfy  and 
'  settle  men's  minds,'  is  the  profession  of  some,  whose 
principles  lead  (as  has  been  above  marked)  in  proportion 
as  each  man  has  the  most  tender  conscience,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  about  religious  truth,  to  perplex  and 
torment  him  with  incurable  doubts  and  scruples. 
'  Church-principles '  again  is  a  favourite  phrase  with 
some  who  are,  in  fact,  lowering  the  just  dignity  and  im 
pairing  the  Divinely  conferred  rights  of  a  Church.  By 
none  is  a  professed  veneration  for  the  '  episcopal  Office ' 
carried  to  a  more  extravagant  height  than  by  some  who 
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are  the  most  daring  in  usurping  for  themselves  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  who  set  at  nought  with 
the  greatest  contumely  every  Bishop  who  ventures  to 
disagree  with  them.  And  none  more  loudly  profess 
devoted  and  submissive  admiration  for  the  'Anglican 
Church'  than  many  of  those  who  are  emphatically 
opposed,  in  some  of  the  most  important  points,  to  the 
principles  on  which  our  Reformers  proceeded,  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  throughout. 

If  any  one  is  deliberately  convinced  that  those  their 
fundamental  principles  are  erroneous,  and   that   they 
rested  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  our    Those 
Church  on  a  wrong  basis,  he  deserves  credit    hostile  to 
at  least  for  honest  consistency  in  leaving  its    the,priirh 
communion.     But  I  know  not  how  any  one    church 
can  escape  the  imputation  of  very  lax  notions    ought  to 
of  morality  who  continues  to  retain  his  posi-    withdraw 
tion  in  our  Church,  and  speaks  with  bitterness    from  lt- 
of  those  not  in  communion  with  it,  while  he  opposes  the 
principles,  and  even  vilifies  the  characters,  of  our  Re 
formers. 

§  43.  To  me  it  does  appear  that — without  attributing 
to  those  Reformers  an  infallibility  which  they  expressly 
disclaim — we  may  justly  give  them  credit  for    princjpies 
such  sound  views,  and  such  resolute  adherence    of  the 
to  evangelical  truth,  combined  with  such  mod-    Anglican 
eration  and  discretion,  as  were — considering 
the  difficult  circumstances  they  were  placed  in — truly 
wonderful ;  and  such  as  are,  in  all  times,  and  not  least 
in  the  present,  well  worthy  of  imitation.     It  was  their 
'  wisdom  to  keep  the  mean  '  (as  is  expressed  in  the  pre 
face  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  '  between  the  two 
extremes,  of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing  and  too  much 
easiness  in   admitting  any  variation.'     It  was   '  their 
wisdom '  also  to  '  keep  the  mean  '  between  the  claims — 
never  conflicting,  except  when  misunderstood — of  Scrip 
ture  and  of  a  Church.     It  was  '  their  wisdom '  to  keep 
the  mean  between  a  slavish  bondage  to   ancient  pre 
cedents  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wanton  and  arrogant 
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disregard  of  them  on  the  other.  It  was  '  their  wisdom  ' 
— their  pious  and  Christian  wisdom — to  keep  the  mean 
between  rash  and  uncharitable  judgment  of  other 
Churches,  and  equally  rash  carelessness  or  fondness  for 
innovation,  in  the  regulations  of  their  own.  They  con 
formed  as  closely  as,  in  their  judgment,  circumstances 
would  warrant  to  the  examples  of  the  earliest  Churches, 
without  for  an  instant  abandoning  the  rightful  claims 
of  their  own ;  and  yet  without  arrogantly  pronouncing 
censure  on  those  whose  circumstances  had  led  them  to 
depart  farther  from  those  ancient  precedents.  Their 
4  Faith  '  they  drew  from  the  Scriptures ;  their  '  Hope ' 
they  based  on  the  Scriptures ;  their  '  Charity '  they 
learned  from  the  Scriptures. 

A  member  of  the  Anglican  Church — I  mean  a  sincere 
and  thoroughly  consistent  member  of  it — ought  to  feel  a 
full  conviction — and  surely  there  are  good  grounds  for 
that  conviction — both  that  the  reforms  they  introduced 
were  no  more  than  were  loudly  called  for  by  a  regard 
for  Gospel  truth,  and  that  the  Church,  as  constituted 
by  them,  does  possess,  in  its  regulations  and  its  officers, 
'  Apostolical  Succession/  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
essential  that  a  Christian  Community  should  possess  it ; 
viz.  in  being  a  regularly-constituted  Christian  Society, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
taught  us  by  the  Apostles  and  their  great  Master. 

Successors  in  the  apostolic  office,  the  Apostles  have 
none.  As  personal  attendants  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
Successors  witnesses  of  His  Resurrection,1  as  dispensers 
of  the  of  miraculous  gifts — as  inspired  oracles  of 

Apostles.  Divine  Revelation — they  have  no  successors. 
But  as  members — as  ministers — as  governors — of  Chris 
tian  Communities,  their  successors  are  the  regularly- 
admitted  members — the  lawfully-ordained  ministers — 
the  regular  and  recognised  governors — of  a  regularly- 
subsisting  Christian  Church ;  especially  of  a  Church 

1 '  Last  of  all,  He  was  seen  of  me  also/  says  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  8), 
probably  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Acts  xxii.  17  ;  which  was  most 
likely  when  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  8),  just  before 
his  ordination  as  Apostle. 
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which,  conforming  in  fundamentals,  as  I  am  persuaded 
ours  does — to  Gospel-principles,  claims  and  exercises  no 
rights  beyond  those  which  have  the  clear  sanction  of  our 
great  Master,  as  being  essentially  implied  in  the  very 
character  of  a  Community. 

May  the  members  of  a  Church  which  our  Keformers 
cleansed  of  so  much  corruption,  and  placed  on  its  true 
basis,  have  the  grace  to  profit  by  their  ex-  Duty  of 
ample,  and  follow  out  their  fundamental  members 
principles ;  labouring  to  be  apostolical '  not  in  °f  ou.r, 
mere  words  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and 
truth ' ;  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  was  found  in 
those  great  and  good  men,  so  far  as  they  decreed  what 
is  agreeable  to  God's  word,  and  to  the  '  pure  and  peace 
able  wisdom  that  is  from  above.'  And  especially  may 
all  who  profess  Church-principles  be  careful  to  guard 
themselves  and  others  against  the  two  most  prevailing 
errors  of  these  days — the  two  kinds  of  encroachments 
on  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  Church ;  on  the  one  side 
by  presumptuous  and  self-sufficient  irregularities,  and 
defiance  of  lawful  authority;  and  by  the  pretensions 
of  supposed  '  Antiquity  '  and  '  Tradition  '  on  the  other ; 
that  they  may  be  enabled,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to 
carry  into  effect  more  and  more  fully  and  to  bring  to 
completion  '  all  the  holy  desires,  all  the  good  counsels, 
and  all  the  just  works'  of  our  Eeformers,  and  of  all 
other  our  predecessors,  as  many  as  have  endeavoured, 
in  simplicity  and  truth,  to  conform  to  the  instructions 
of  our  Divine  Master  and  His  Apostles. 


APPENDIX. 

ANGLICAN  DIVINES  AND  APOSTOLICAL  SUC 
CESSION. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  writings  of  promi 
nent  Anglican  theologians  of  recent  times  show  very 
clearly  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  historical  writers 
of  the  Church  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  present  cen 
turies.  With  the  exception  of  the  passages  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Harnack  and  Dr.  Hauck — who  occupy 
outstanding  positions  among  contemporary  students  of 
Christian  origins— all  the  extracts  are  written  by  Angli 
cans.  In  parallel  columns  will  be  found  contrasted  the 
manner  in  which  the  Rev.  A.  W.  F.  Blunt  deals  with  the 
position  of  non-episcopal  churches  and  the  consequences 
that  arise  from  the  a  priori  conceptions  of  Bishop  Gore 
in  considering  the  condition  of  Presbyteral  Christianity. 
Facts  in  early  Christian  history  are  frankly  faced  by 
the  writers  quoted,  and  the  present  state  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  shows  clearly  that  the  traditional  standpoint 
of  Anglican  theologians  that  Episcopacy  is  of  the  bene  esse 
and  not  of  the  esse  of  Christianity  is  in  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  practice  of 
early  Church  history.  .  .  .  Archbishop  Laud,  in  his 
argument  against  Fisher,  summed  up  the  entire  position 
when  he  wrote,  "  Most  evident  it  is  that  the  succession 
which  the  Fathers  meant  is  not  tied  to  place  or  person : 
but  it  is  tied  to  verity  of  doctrine  "  (Against  Fisher, 
Cardwell's  Edition,  see  pp.  320-27). 

REV.   A.   W.  F.   BLUNT,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  C.  GORE, 
SOMETIME  FELLOW  AND  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 
CLASSICAL      LECTURER        I  revert)  then>  to  what 
OF    EXETER    COLLEGE,  jgj  x  believe,  "the  funda- 
OXFORD.  mental    religious  principle 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  of  the  whole  Reformation 
know  them."    This  is  after  movement,"    viz.,  the   re- 
all,  as  we   have   seen,  St.  pudiation  of  the  conception 
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Paul's  own  final  test.  In 
his  view  the  principal  and 
convincing  sign  that  his 
ministry  was  of  Divine  or 
dination,  was  its  production 
of  Christian  fruit.  And 
surely  this  is  ultimately 
the  only  worthy  concep 
tion  of  a  Divinely  ordained 
ministry.  A  Divine  society 
can  live  neither  upon  its 
past  history  nor  upon  its 
present  externals.  A  Chris 
tian  Church  cannot  safely 
base  its  claims  upon  any 
unspiritual  hypothesis  of 
mechanically  transmitted 
grace,  especially  when 
those  hypotheses  are  arti 
ficial  and  destitute  of  pro 
per  historical  foundation. 
When  an  historic  system 
continues,  or  begins  again, 
to  perform  its  functions 
adequately,  it  is  a  real  sin 
to  promote  or  perpetuate 
any  violent  dislocation 
from  that  system  ;  the  ad 
vantages  of  novelty  cannot 
compensate  for  the  disad 
vantages  of  unnecessary, 
or  unnecessarily  protracted 
schism.  But  the  test  of 
"  results "  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  final 
test,  whether  a  system  shall 
continue  to  be  regarded 
as  Divinely  ordained,  or 
whether  we  must  infer 
that  the  Providence  which 


that  authority  to  minister 
is  given  in  the  Church 
only  by  devolution  from 
above  on  the  principle  of 
succession  to  the  original 
apostolic  ministry.  I  be 
lieve  that  in  repudiating 
this  principle  the  Eeformed 
Churches  were — with  what 
ever  excuse — repudiating  a 
law  of  Divine  authority  in 
the  Church,  and  also  an 
essential  principle  of  the 
Church's  continuous  life. 

We  must  recognize  that 
upon  the  basis  of  this  re 
bellion  there  have  arisen 
Christian  Churches  with  a 
noble  and  continuous  re 
cord  of  spiritual  excellence, 
exhibiting,  both  in  in 
dividuals  and  corporately, 
manifest  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
alike  in  learning,  in  virtue, 
and  in  evangelical  zeal.  To 
deny  God's  presence  with 
them,  and  His  co-operation 
in  their  work  and  minis 
try,  would  seem  to  me  to 
approach  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  cannot  express  in 
words  too  strong  our  as 
surance  that  God  has  been 
with  them,  and  that  we 
are  meant  to  learn  from 
their  saints  and  teachers, 
and  to  sit  at  their  feet  as 
before  those  who  possessed 
God's  spirit. 
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established  it  is  also  super 
seding  it.  The  real  grace 
of  a  ministerial  system  is 
the  grace  of  useful  Chris 
tian  leadership  and  service. 
The  true  Apostolic  succes 
sion  in  the  Church  resides 
in  the  Church  life,  and  not 
in  the  Church  officials,  ex 
cept  as  commissioned  or 
gans  of  Church  life.  "  The 
Christian  society  is  prior  to 
the  individual;  and  con 
tinuity  of  its  vital  relation 
to  Christ  depends  on  the 
persistence  of  the  facts  of 
Church  life"  (Studies  in 
Apostolic  Christianity,  pp. 
119-20). 


And  if  I  am  asked  how  I 
can  explain  this  on  my  own 
principles,  which  compel 
me  to  regard  them  as  re 
bels  against  a  Divine  law, 
I  would  answer  that  they 
were  not  only  rebels 
against  a  Divine  law ;  they 
were  vigorously  and  brave 
ly  vindicating  Divine  prin 
ciples  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  principles  which 
they  were  vindicating,  es 
pecially  the  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture  in 
the  Church  against  the  cor 
ruption  of  tradition,  and 
the  principle  of  human 
liberty  against  spiritual 


tyranny,  are  such  Divine 
principles — are  principles  so  certainly  Christian — that 
when  the  vindication  of  these  principles  carried  them 
on,  in  some  cases  regretfully  and  under  the  pathetic 
plea  of  necessity,  even  to  the  neglect  of  a  fundamental 
and  Divine  law  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  Apostolic 
Succession,  I  cannot  even  so  forget  what  they  were  vindi 
cating.  It  is  upon  their  vindication  of  true  principles — 
upon  their  passionate  love  of  Scripture  and  their  strong 
claim  for  spiritual  liberty — that  I  seem  to  see  the  Divine 
blessing  resting  (Orders  and  Unity,  pp.  183-85). 

THE  LATE  KEY.  CANON  BIGG,  EEGIUS  PBOFESSOB  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  OXFORD. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  episcopate 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  chapter  upon  Clement  of 
Rome.  We  have  seen  also  the  views  of  Ignatius  and 
Irenaeus  on  the  power  and  necessity  of  the  office.  The 
veneration  with  which  the  office  of  the  bishop  was  re 
garded  is  best  shown  by  the  trivial  fact  that  Polycarp  had 
never  been  allowed  to  take  his  shoes  off,  the  brethren  re- 
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garding  it  as  a  high  privilege  to  perform  for  him  any  kind 
of  menial  service.  Whether  as  yet  (close  of  second  century) 
the  bishop  received  any  special  consecration  is  matter 
of  inference.  Jerome  believed  that  until  late  in  the 
third  century  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  made  by 
the  priests  of  that  diocese.  In  The  Canons  of  Hip- 
poly  tus,  a  document  which  probably  belongs  to  the  early 
years  of  the  third  century,  it  is  directed  that  the  bishop, 
having  been  elected  by  the  people,  shall  be  consecrated 
in  prescribed  form  by  "  one  of  the  bishops  and  presby 
ters  " — an  obscure  phrase  which  may  mean  "  by  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter,"  or  less  likely  "by  a  bishop  or  a  pres 
byter  ".  About  the  middle  of  this  century  we  read  that 
Novatian  was  consecrated  at  Eome  by  three  bishops, 
and  this  is  the  Nicene  rule.  Here  we  have  clear  in 
dication  of  development  in  the  usage,  but  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  was  the  exact  practice  in  the  first  two  cen 
turies  (The  Origins  of  Christianity,  pp.  263-64). 

According  to  Jerome,  therefore,  Episcopacy  was  not 
directly  instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  it  is  clearly  implied 
in  his  words  that  it  was  not  directly  instituted  by  the 
Apostles.  It  rests  upon  the  "custom  of  the  Church" 
and  was  devised  by  the  Church  for  a  particular  object— 
the  maintenance  of  unity.  Jerome  also  asserts  that  in 
Alexandria  down  to  the  third  century  the  bishop  was 
elected,  placed  in  office,  and  invested  with  his  title  by 
the  priests.  We  can  hardly  doubt  him  to  mean  that 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  received  from  the  priests  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
including  such  consecration  as  was  then  in  use.  That 
statement  of  fact  has  been  much  disputed,  but  is  not 
without  serious  corroboration.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  here  again  nothing  but  Jerome's 
own  inference  from  the  original  identity  of  the  titles  of 
bishop  and  priest  (The  Origins  of  Christianity,  p.  66). 

EEV.  C.  A.  BEIGGS,  D.D.,  GEADUATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  SYMBOLICS  IN 
THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

There  is  agreement  among  recent  historical  critics  of 
all  parties  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  institution  of 
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the  diocesan-bishop  in  the  New  Testament.  The  only 
bishops  of  the  New  Testament  are  presbyter-bishops, 
and  these  are  ever  associated  in  a  college  or  presbytery. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  a  Church  under  the  guidance  of 
one  of  these  presbyter-bishops.  Hatch,  Lightfoot,  Gore, 
Sanday,  Harnack,  and  Schaff  are  all  agreed  as  to  this 
point.  Hence  the  battle-cries  of  all  parties  in  the 
seventeenth  century  have  happily  disappeared  in  this 
new  concord  of  historical  criticism.  There  is  no  ec 
clesiastical  organization  now  in  existence  that  corre 
sponds  with  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  New 
Testament.  "Where  do  we  find  the  independent  Church 
with  a  single  pastor  and  a  bench  of  deacons  of  modern 
Congregationalism  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  ruling 
elders  with  a  presiding  parochial-bishop  of  modern 
Presbyterianism  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  diocesan- 
bishop  with  his  subordinate  priests  and  deacons  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches?  None  of  these  are  in  the  New 
Testament.  All  jure  divino  theories  of  Church  govern 
ment  that  base  their  orders  on  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  are,  if  not  yet  buried,  inanimate  corpses, 
slain  by  historical  criticism. 

We  have  nothing  more  than  ancient  historic  right 
for  the  historical  episcopate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  that  the  parochial-bishop  was  a  natural  evolution 
of  the  college  of  presbyter-bishops ;  that  it  was  inevit 
able  that  the  college  should  have  an  executive  head ;  and 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  Church,  this  presiding  pres 
byter-bishop,  who  at  first  was  temporary  and  changeable, 
or  in  the  order  of  seniority,  would  become  a  permanent 
parochial-bishop,  having  the  administration  of  the  city 
committed  to  his  hands,  without  any  ordering  of  the 
Apostles  and  without  any  Divine  institution  ;  this  theory 
accounts  for  all  the  facts  of  history  as  they  appear  in 
the  ancient  documents  (Church  Unity,  pp.  83-85). 

THE  LATE  KEY.  N.  DIMOCK. 

I  hope  I  have  not  overstated,  I  trust  I  have  not  de 
sired  to  overstate,  matters,  or  to  misrepresent  the  atti 
tude  which  certain  modern  opinions  should  consistently 
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have  taken  up  in  respect  of  the  practice  of  an  ancient 
Christian  Church  (Alexandria),  and  which  was  not,  I 
believe,  taken  up  by  the  Christianity  of  earlier  centuries  : 
or  I  would  rather  say — an  attitude,  the  conscious  absence 
of  which,  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  except  by  a  candid  acknowledgment 
that  the  position  which  requires  for  a  true  Church  that 
the  succession  must  always  and  everywhere  be  traced 
through  episcopal  consecration  is  a  position  "  very 
difficult  indeed  to  maintain "  (Christian  Unity,  pp. 
14-15). 

THE  EIGHT  KEY.  T.  W.  DBUBY,  LORD  BISHOP  OF 
RIPON. 

It  is  argued  that  as  Christ  intended  a  continuous  suc 
cession,  and  as  that  succession,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has 
always  been  maintained,  therefore  ministerial  gifts,  and 
even  the  grace  of  Christ's  Sacraments,  can  only  be  as 
sured  to  us  by  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry. 

From  this  mechanical  theory  we  wholly  dissent,  on 
Scriptural  grounds,  historical  grounds,  and  on  our  posi 
tion  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  God's 
covenant  of  grace  is  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and 
we  cannot  point  to  a  single  passage  which  even  hints  at 
any  such  condition  of  that  covenant.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  two  Sacraments,  the  Divinely  appointed  seals 
of  the  covenant,  which  none  can  without  utmost  peril 
wilfully  reject.  But  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  episcopal 
ordination  is  essential  either  to  the  Sacraments  or  to  the 
covenant  which  they  seal,  or  to  the  grace  which  they 
convey.  God's  grace  is  entirely  free  and  untrammelled 
(English  Church  Teaching,  p.  186). 

REV.  H.  M.  GWATKIN,  DIXIE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECCLESI 
ASTICAL  HISTORY,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  theory  of  an  apostolic  command  is  needless  as 
well  as  unhistorical.  Given  that  there  was  no  apostolic 
command  the  other  way,  the  spread  of  Episcopacy  over 
the  Churches  in  the  second  century  is  as  easily  accounted 
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for  as  the  spread  of  despotism  over  Europe  in  the  six 
teenth,  and  by  much  the  same  causes.  A  heavy  strain 
must  have  come  upon  the  Churches,  when  the  great 
apostles  were  cut  off,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  rise  of  heresies  seemed  to  usher  in  the  last  times. 
They  had  also  their  internal  dissensions,  for  we  may  be 
sure  from  what  we  see  in  the  New  Testament  that 
Corinth  was  not  the  only  Church  troubled  with  factions. 
Now  that  they  could  no  longer  refer  their  disputes  to 
apostolic  authority,  the  need  of  bracing  up  and  strength 
ening  the  loose  government  which  remained  was  visible 
and  urgent.  In  such  a  case  men  always  turn  to  mon 
archy.  In  the  State,  they  appoint  a  dictator  or  invest 
the  Government  with  fuller  powers.  In  this  case  mon 
archical  bishops  were  the  strongest  centres  of  unity  the 
Churches  could  have,  at  a  time  when  they  evidently 
needed  all  the  strength  they  could  get.  Episcopacy  was 
plainly  the  strongest  form  of  government;  and  if  the 
last  survivors  of  the  apostles  encouraged  the  drift  in  that 
direction,  they  did  nothing  else  than  common  sense  re 
quired.  It  was  so  clearly  the  right  policy  for  that  time 
that  nothing  short  of  an  apostolic  prohibition  would 
have  had  any  chance  of  checking  it. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  process  ?  Was  the 
bishop  developed  downward  from  the  apostles,  or  upward 
from  the  presbyters,  or  did  it  arise  in  some  third  way  ? 
The  first  theory  is  quite  untenable.  The  apostle's  work, 
as  we  have  seen,  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  gave  up  his  calling 
to  become  a  bishop.  The  second  will  be  in  the  main 
the  true  account — that  one  of  the  bishops  became  the 
bishop,  while  the  rest  remained  simple  presbyters.  The 
bishop  is  as  regularly  connected  with  the  presbyter- 
bishops  of  earlier  times  as  he  is  sharply  separated  from 
the  apostles.  The  change  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
sudden  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  gradual,  and  we  know 
for  certain  that  one  Church  made  it  after  another,  so 
that  it  cannot  have  been  made  in  obedience  to  any 
general  command.  Thus,  too,  we  can  explain  the  easy 
transition  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and  the 
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naive  way  in  which  most  of  the  early  teachers  are  called 
bishops  by  later  writers.  Many  of  them  may  have  been 
bishops  without  having  been  monarchical  bishops.  Sup 
posing,  for  example,  that  apostles  made  Polycarp  one  of 
the  bishops  at  Smyrna,  and  that  in  course  of  time  he 
attained  an  undisputed  primacy  among  them,  it  would 
be  an  easy  step,  and  not  altogether  a  mistake,  to  say 
that  they  had  made  him  bishop  at  Smyrna.  And  if 
this  is  not  true  of  Polycarp,  it  may  be  true  of  others 
(Early  Church  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  294-96). 

DR.  ADOLF  HARNACK,  BERLIN. 

After  giving  his  account  of  the  development  of  the 
episcopate,  Harnack  writes :  "If  the  account  be  com 
pared  with  that  given  by  Duchesne"  (Early  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  pp.  62  ff.),  "  the  difference  is  ap 
parently  extremely  small,  but  that  it  is  a  significant  one 
is  shown  by  such  a  sentence  as  this  on  p.  66 :  '  Whether 
they  (the  Communities)  had  one  bishop  at  their  head  or 
whether  they  had  a  college  of  several,  the  episcopate 
carried  on  the  Apostolic  Succession '.  As  regards  the 
beginnings  this  is  incorrect"  (Constitution  and  Law  of 
the  Church,  E.  trs.,  p.  102). 

Discussing  the  view  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  he  says  : 
"  Even  his  primary  contention,  that  the  monarchical 
episcopate  is  rooted  exclusively  in  the  power  of  ordina 
tion,  cannot  stand,  and  depends  on  the  point  of  view 
of  a  later  period.  If  the  power  of  ordination  was  the 
motive  force  which  made  a  monarchical  office  out  of  a 
collegiate  system,  it  must  have  been  the  rule  from  the 
beginning  that  on  every  occasion  only  one  individual 
(and  he  a  '  cleric ')  should  appoint  and  consecrate.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  From  1  Clem.  xliv.  it  follows 
that  men  of  repute  (eXXoyipot,  az/Spe?)  in  the  com 
munity  made  the  nomination,  and  obviously  also  ap 
pointed  the  individual  approved  by  the  community. 
This  is  supported  by  the  Apostolical  Church  Order. 
'  Ordination '  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  originally 
played  so  important  a  part.  But  as  it  became  more 
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important  it  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  monarchical  office.  In  theory  the  rule  that 
the  community  chooses  the  bishop  is  not  altered,  and 
still  finds  expression  in  the  examination  to  which  the 
candidate  had  to  submit,  and  the  applause  which  signi 
fied  the  community's  approval ;  but  in  actual  fact  the 
election  of  a  bishop  was  probably  a  clerical  affair  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  (v.s.  pp.  103, 104). 

"During  the  primitive  period,  during  which  the 
monarchical  episcopate  first  began  to  develop — which 
lasted  in  certain  provinces  till  Domitian  and  Trajan, 
and  in  many  others  still  longer — a  collegiate  govern 
ment  of  the  individual  Church,  by  means  of  bishops 
and  deacons  (or  by  means  of  a  college  of  presbyters, 
bishops,  and  deacons),  was  normal.  How  she  passed 
over  into  the  other  (i.e.  monarchic  control)  we  need 
not  ask  in  this  connection  "  (Mission  and  Expansion  of 
Christianity,  E.  trs.,  vol.  i.,  p.  481). 

As  the  office  (the  Episcopate)  grew  to  maturity,  it 
seemed  like  an  original  creation ;  but  this  was  simply 
because  it  drew  to  itself  from  all  quarters  both  the 
powers  and  the  forms  of  life  (Harnack,  v.s.  p.  439). 

PBOFESSOE  A.  HAUCK,  LEIPZIG. 

Over  against  the  claims  of  the  Gnostics  that  they  had 
apostolic  authority,  either  oral  or  written,  for  their 
preaching,  were  set  these  two  standards  (the  Canon  of 
Scripture  and  the  Creed)  by  which  alone  the  Apostolic 
character  of  any  doctrine  was  to  be  tested  (cf.  Irenseus, 
Adv.  Hcer.,  i.,  10  ;  iii.,  3,  4 ;  and  Tertullian,  De  Prescrip- 
tione  Hcer.,  passim).  But  these  standards  proved  inade 
quate  to  the  emergency,  for  it  was  possible,  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  allegorical  method,  to  interpret  them 
in  more  than  one  way,  and  their  apostolic  origin  and 
authority  were  not  everywhere  admitted.  In  view  of 
this  difficulty,  it  was  claimed  that  the  apostles  had  ap 
pointed  the  bishops  as  their  successors,  and  that  the 
latter  were  in  possession  of  special  Divine  grace  enabling 
them  to  transmit  and  to  interpret  without  error  the 
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teaching  of  the  apostles  committed  to  them.  This 
is  the  famous  theory  known  as  "  apostolic  succession  ". 
The  idea  of  the  apostolic  appointment  of  Church 
officers  is  as  old  as  Clement  of  Rome  (see  I.  Clement, 
xliv.),  but  the  use  of  the  theory  to  guarantee  the  apostolic 
character  of  episcopal  teaching  was  due  to  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  Gnostic  conflict.  Irenaeus  (Adv.  H&r.,  iii., 
3  ff. ;  iv.  26,  33 ;  v.  20),  Tertullian  (De  Prescriptione, 
32),  and  Hippolytus  (Philosophumena,  Bk.  L,  preface) 
are  our  earliest  witnesses  to  it,  and  Cyprian  sets  it  forth 
clearly  in  his  Epistles  (e.g.,  Ep.  33,  43,  59 ;  66,  69). 
The  Church  was  thus  in  possession  not  only  of  authori 
tative  apostolic  doctrine,  but  also  of  a  permanent 
apostolic  office,  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right 
to  determine  what  that  doctrine  is.  The  combination 
of  this  idea  with  that  of  clerical  sacerdotalism  completed 
the  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy. 
Saving  grace  is  recognized  as  apostolic  grace,  and  the 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  become  its  sole 
transmitters.  Bishops  are  therefore  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  the  Church,  which  without  them  is  with 
out  the  saving  grace  for  the  giving  of  which  the  Church 
exists  (cf.  Cyprian,  Ep.  33 ;  ecclesia  super  episcopos 
constituitur,  66 ;  Ecclesia  in  Episcopo,  also  Ep.  59, 
and  De  unitate  eccles.,  17  ;  Ency.  Britannica,  vol.  6, 
p.  335),  (Art.  "Church  History,"  by  Prof.  Albert  Hauck, 
Leipzig). 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  J.  A.  HORT. 

Of  officers  higher  than  Elders  we  find  nothing  that 
points  to  an  institution  or  system,  nothing  like  the 
episcopal  system  of  later  times.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  word  'e-TrtV/coTro?  as  applied  to  man,  mainly,  if  not 
always,  is  not  a  title,  but  a  description  of  the  Elder's 
function.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monarchical  principle, 
which  is  the  essence  of  Episcopacy,  receives  in  the  apos 
tolic  age  a  practical  though  a  limited  recognition,  not 
so  much  in  the  absolutely  exceptional  position  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  early  days  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  equally  ex 
ceptional  position  of  Stf  Paul  throughout  the  Ecclesiae 
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of  his  own  foundation,  as  in  the  position  ultimately  held 
by  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  temporary  functions  entrusted  by  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  when  he  left  them  behind  for  a  little 
while  to  complete  arrangements  begun  by  himself  at 
Ephesus  and  in  Crete  respectively. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  is  seen  the  futility 
of  endeavouring  to  make  the  apostolic  history  into  a 
set  of  authoritative  precedents,  to  be  rigorously  copied 
without  regard  to  time  or  place,  thus  turning  the  Gospel 
into  a  second  Levitical  Code.  The  apostolic  age  is  full 
of  embodiments  of  purposes  and  principles  of  the  most 
instructive  kind,  but  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
mean  was  left  for  ever  to  the  Ecclesia  itself,  and  to 
each  Ecclesia,  guided  by  ancient  precedent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  adaptation  to  present  and  future  needs  on 
the  other.  The  lesson-book  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  of 
every  Ecclesia,  is  not  a  law  but  a  history  (The  Chris- 
tian  Ecclesia,  pp.  232-33). 

REV.  CHANCELLOB  LIAS. 

As  for  the  theory  that  authority  must  in  all  cases  be 
conferred  from  above,  and  cannot  be  imparted  from  be 
low,  the  following  considerations  appear  to  cast  some 
doubt  upon  it.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  which  the  principle  of  authority  is  more 
paramount,  and  in  which  it  is  more  strongly  believed  to 
have  descended  from  above,  and  to  be  exercised  under 
Divine  guidance,  than  in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Such 
authority  is  now  believed  to  be  vested  in  one  person, 
namely,  the  Pope.  Yet  the  Papal  authority  is  not  con 
ferred  by  pope  on  pope,  but  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
on  high  on  the  person  chosen  by  the  cardinals.  There 
would  seem  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
declaration  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church  to  the  contrary, 
no  valid  reason  why  the  episcopal  office,  possessing  an 
authority  far  more  restricted  in  its  character,  may  not 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  person  chosen  by  Christian 
congregations  to  preside  over  them,  in  virtue  of  such 
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choice,  and  not  of  necessity  by  transmission  from  those 
who  previously  possessed  it  (The  Nicene  Creed,  p.  354). 

THE  LATE  EIGHT  EEV.  J.  B.  LIGHTFOOT,  LORD  BISHOP 
OF  DURHAM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  is  not  limited  by  the  restrictions  which  fetter  other 
societies,  political  or  religious.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense 
free,  comprehensive,  universal.  It  displays  this  char 
acter,  not  only  in  the  acceptance  of  all-comers  who  seek 
admission,  irrespective  of  race  or  caste  or  sex,  but  also  in 
the  instruction  and  treatment  of  those  who  are  already  its 
members.  It  has  no  sacred  days  or  seasons,  no  special 
sanctuaries,  because  every  time  and  every  place  alike 
are  holy.  Above  all  it  has  no  sacerdotal  system.  It 
interposes  no  sacrificial  tribe  or  class  between  God  and 
man,  by  whose  intervention  alone  God  is  reconciled  and 
man  forgiven.  Each  individual  member  holds  personal 
communion  with  the  Divine  Head.  To  Him  immedi 
ately  he  is  responsible,  and  from  Him  directly  he  obtains 
pardon  and  draws  strength  (The  Christian  Ministry, 
p.  1). 

Asia  Minor  was  the  adopted  home  of  more  than  one 
Apostle  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Asia  Minor  too  was 
the  nurse,  if  not  the  mother,  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Gentile 
Churches.  .  .  .  But  to  the  question  how  this  change  was 
brought  about,  a  somewhat  different  answer  than  Kothe's 
must  be  given.  We  have  seen  that  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  personal  character 
placed  St.  James  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  brotherhood 
in  Jerusalem.  Though  remaining  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byteral  Council,  he  was  singled  out  from  the  rest  and 
placed  in  a  position  of  superior  responsibility.  His  exact 
power  it  would  be  impossible,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  define.  When  therefore  after  the  fall  of  the  city 
St.  John  with  other  surviving  Apostles  removed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  found  there  manifold  irregularities 
and  threatening  symptoms  of  disruption,  he  would  not 
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unnaturally  encourage  an  approach  by  these  Gentile 
Churches  to  the  same  organization  which  had  been 
signally  blessed  and  proved  effectual  in  holding  together 
the  mother  Church  amid  dangers  not  less  serious.  The 
existence  of  a  council  or  college  necessarily  supposes  a 
presidency  of  some  kind,  whether  this  presidency  be 
assumed  by  each  member  in  turn,  or  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  It  was  only  necessary  there 
fore  for  him  to  give  permanence,  definiteness,  stability, 
to  an  office  which  already  existed  in  germ.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  direct  ordinance  was 
issued  to  the  Churches.  The  evident  utility  and  even 
pressing  need  of  such  an  office,  sanctioned  by  the  most 
venerated  name  in  Christendom,  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  its  wide  though  gradual  reception.  Such  a  re 
ception,  it  is  true,  supposes  a  substantial  harmony  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  among  the  Churches,  which  re 
mained  undisturbed  by  the  troubles  of  the  times ;  but 
the  silence  of  history  is  not  at  all  unfavourable  to  this 
supposition.  In  this  way,  during  the  historical  blank 
which  extends  over  half  a  century  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Episcopacy  was  matured  and  the  Catholic 
Church  consolidated  (The  Christian  Ministry,  pp.  40- 
42). 

If  bishop  were  at  first  used  as  a  synonym  for  pres 
byter  and  afterwards  came  to  designate  the  higher  office 
under  whom  the  presbyters  served,  the  episcopate  pro 
perly  so  called  would  seem  to  have  been  developed  from 
the  subordinate  office.  In  other  words,  the  episcopate 
was  formed  not  out  of  the  apostolic  order  by  localization 
but  out  of  the  presbyteral  by  elevation ;  and  the  title, 
which  originally  was  common  to  all,  came  at  length  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  chief  among  them  (The  Chris 
tian  Ministry,  pp.  24-25). 

THE  LATE  EEV.  E.  A.  LITTON. 

The  rite  which  the  Church  of  Kome  has  transformed 
into  a  Sacrament  conveying  the  grace  of  ordination,  has 
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no  title  to  that  claim.    Those  whom  the  Apostles  en 
dowed,  or  found  to  be  endowed,  with  the  gifts  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  they  laid  hands  upon,  but  princi 
pally  when  some  special  mission  was  in  contemplation. 
The  rite  itself  was  a  familiar  Jewish  one,  used  on  a 
variety  of   occasions,   and  the  general  signification  of 
which  was  a  communication  from  a  superior  to  an  in 
ferior.     It  was  by  no  means  appropriated  to  ordination. 
It  was  used  in  healing  the  sick,  as  when  St.  Paul  laid 
hands  on  the  father  of  Publius,  and  Ananias  on  Saul 
that  he  might  receive  his  eyesight ;  by  our  Lord  when 
He  blessed  the  little  children ;  under  the  Old  Covenant 
when  Jacob  blessed  the  children  of  Joseph,  and  Moses 
devolved  part  of  his  office  on  Joshua.     Even  in  the  case 
of  ministers  it  was  not  infrequently  more  than  once  ad 
ministered  to  the  same  individual.     Thus  when  Saul 
and  Barnabas,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  had  a  new  field  of  labour  assigned  them  by 
the  Spirit,  the  "  prophets  and  teachers  "  at  Antioch  laid 
their  hands  upon  them  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
sent  them  forth  to  their  destination.     So  Timothy  ap 
pears  to  have  had  hands  laid  upon  him  on  two  several 
occasions,  once  by  the  presbyters  and  a  second  time  by 
St.  Paul;  but,  by  the  rule  of  the  Church,  ordination 
with  its  "  impressed  character  "  cannot  be  repeated. 
On  the  whole,  neither  does  a  special  rite  for  appointing 
ministers,  nor  special  persons  by  whom  alone  that  rite 
is  to  be  administered,  appear  in  the  inspired  record ;. 
still  less  the  notion  that  a  priestly  virtue,  qualifying  the 
possessor  to  change  (in  whatever  sense)  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  to  absolve 
from  sin,  was  lodged  in  the  Apostles,  then  to  be  trans 
mitted  to  their  so-called  successors  the  bishops,  and 
continued  in  a  series  to  the  end  of  this  dispensation. 
And,  be  it  repeated,  this  is  what  in  Eomanisrn  and 
kindred  systems  is  meant  by  the  Apostolical  Succession  ; 
apart   from  which   it  possesses  little  importance  and 
no  dogmatical  value  (The  Church  of  Christ,  pp.  233- 
35). 
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THE  KEV.  CANON  H.  KASHDALL. 

We  ought  surely  to  be  very  careful  about  unchurching 
other  Churches  on  the  strength  of  what  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  pious  presumption.  And  then  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  sanctioning  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  President  of  the  Presbyteral  College, 
and  saying  that  such  an  institution  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  organization  of  any  and  every  Christian 
Church,  or  insisting  that  no  Presbyter  could  be  con 
sidered  a  Presbyter  unless  he  could  trace  his  descent  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  without  break  or  intermission,  to  a 
bishop  who  was  ordained  by  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Of  this  last  notion  there  is  not  a  trace  for  some  centuries 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  (Christus  in  Ecclesia,  pp. 
113-14). 

That  we  cannot  trace  a  distinct  order  of  bishops  right 
back  without  interruption  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles  in 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  is  now  generally  ad 
mitted  by  scholarly  theologians  (v.s.  p.  117). 

THE  VERY  KEV.  J.  ABMITAGE  KOBINSON,  DEAN  OF 

WELLS. 

It  must  suffice  us  here  to  say  in  conclusion  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  long  process  of  develop 
ment  had  issued  in  a  threefold  ministry — a  bishop,  pres 
byters,  and  deacons — being  at  length  generally  recognized 
in  all  Christian  Churches.  In  point  of  time,  as  well  as 
of  method,  we  have  an  exact  parallel  to  this  development 
both  in  the  settlement  of  the  canon  and  in  the  formula 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  Creed.  The  more  abundant  liter 
ature  of  the  end  of  the  second  century  shows  us  a 
generally  accepted  standard  of  ministry,  of  canon  and 
of  creed.  In  each  case  the  need  of  definiteness  and  of 
general  uniformity  had  gradually  made  itself  felt,  and 
the  Christian  consciousness,  guided  and  expressed  by 
eminent  leaders,  had  slowly  solved  the  problems  pre 
sented  to  it.  In  each  case  we  have  evidence  of  that 
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growth  which  is  the  prerogative  and  proof  of  life  in  the 
social  as  in  the  individual  organism  (Art.  "Church," 
Encyc.  Biblica.}. 

REV.  W.  SANDAY,  D.D.,  OXFORD. 

We  shall  form  a  wrong  idea  if  we  think  of  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  with  its  accompaniments, 
after  the  manner  of  the  framing  of  a  written  constitu 
tion  in  which  certain  leading  principles  are  recognized 
from  the  outset  and  carried  out  in  detail  with  logical 
precision.  The  Christian  ministry,  like  most  other  ad 
ministrative  forms,  rather  grew  than  was  made.  And 
that  by  a  process  which  if  we  could  have  seen  it  we 
should  have  described  as  quite  simple  and  natural— 
though  because  natural  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it 
is  any  the  less  providential  (Conceptions  of  Priesthood, 
pp.  58-59). 

REV.  CANON  J.  G.  SIMPSON. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Augustine,  in  his  handling  of  the 
Donatist  controversy,  to  have  pointed  out  the  lines  along 
which  alone  Apostolic  Succession  can  be  given  its  true 
place  in  the  Christian  economy.  Machinery  cannot  be 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  experience.  Had 
the  Eucharist,  like  Baptism,  been  a  Sacrament  incap 
able  of  repetition  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  "validity"  of  "Schismatic"  Eu 
charists  would  have  been  decided  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  of  Baptism.  Both  Sacraments,  as  so  administered, 
were  equally  regular  or  irregular  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  What  may  be  called  "  the  Channel  theory  " 
of  Sacraments,  which  regards  Christian  ordinances  as 
vehicles  of  grace  down  which  spiritual  energy  may  be 
led,  has  operated  disastrously  to  produce  a  technical 
view  of  a  succession  equipped  with  the  power  of  work 
ing  the  "  miracle  of  the  altar  ". 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  theory  is  purely  medieval, 
and  that  it  was  not  present  in  germinal  form  in  the  first 
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five  centuries,  and  possibly  even  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 
But  it  is  the  view  of  succession  as  preserving  the  fullness 
of  apostolic  authority,  and  as  the  guarantee  of  a  Gospel 
which  is  "  not  of  man,  neither  by  man," — i.e.  as  realiz 
ing  the  principles  upon  which  Christ  established  His 
society,  that  is  alike  primitive  and  permanent  ("Apos 
tolic  Succession,"  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  i.,  p.  641). 

VERY  REV.  H.  WAGE,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Episcopal  and  priestly  organization  might  be  indispens 
able  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  Church ;  and  Melanchthon, 
in  his  signature  to  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  expressed  his 
willingness  even  to  recognize  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope 
as  a  matter  of  human  order,  if  only  he  would  allow  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached.  But  for  the  salvation  of  indi 
vidual  souls,  and  consequently  for  the  existence  of  a 
community  of  "  those  that  were  being  saved,"  here  and 
hereafter,  neither  pope  nor  bishop  was  essential.  In 
the  familiar  language  of  English  divines  of  the  Stuart 
period,  Episcopacy  might  be  of  the  bene  esse,  but  not 
of  the  esse  of  a  Church  (Principles  of  the  Reformation, 
pp.  102-3). 

THE  LATE  RIGHT  REV.  B.  F.  WESTCOTT,  LORD  BISHOP 
OF  DURHAM,  TO  THE  REV.  J.  LL.  DAVIES. 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND, 
June  26,  1899. 

I  cannot  find  any  basis  for  the  High  Church  theory 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  based,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
on  assumed  knowledge  of  what  the  Divine  plan  must 
be.  I  had  occasion  to  look  through  the  New  Testament 
not  long  ago  with  special  reference  to  the  question,  and 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  All  the  apostolic  writers  are  pos 
sessed  (as  I  think  rightly  in  essence)  by  the  thought  of 
the  Lord's  return,  and  they  show  no  sign  of  any  purpose 
to  create  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization.  What 
ever  is  done  is  to  meet  a  present  need,  as  e.g.,  the  mis- 
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sion  of  Titus  to  Crete.  The  very  condition  laid  down 
by  the  Apostolate  excludes  the  idea  of  the  perpetuation 
of  their  office.  Is  not  this  true  ?  What  followed  when 
the  Lord  (as  I  think)  did  come  is  a  wonderful  revelation 
of  the  Providence  of  God.  .  .  .  (Bishop  Westcott  held 
very  strongly  that  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was  the  com 
ing  which  first  fulfilled  the  Lord's  words)  (Life  and 
Letters  of  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Abridged  Edition, 
p.  452). 
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